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Smokeless heat 


A careless stoker can waste a miner’s daily coal output. 
Simultaneously, he pollutes the air. He spreads disease and causes considerable 
expense to the nation. He dissipates a potential export value. 
Yet, he cannot burn coke or gas other than smokelessly. 
Engineers at your Area Gas Board have a wealth of information at your 
disposal on the efficient and smokeless generation of heat. And remember, 
coal tar products form the basis of our organic chemical industry. 


Yes, the Gas Industry certainly makes the best use of the Nation’s coal, 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS — The Gas Industry appreciates the needs of individual 
consumers for prompt service and for advice which accords 
with the customer’s special circumstances and requirements, 
Each Area Gas Board offers efficient service to users of 
gas-fired equipment and can give expert advice based upon 
the pooled knowledge of all the Boards and of gas users in 


other countries. 


— CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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The intelligence on which the swift and complex operation 
of modern aircraft relies, whether for civil or military 
purposes, can depend upon Marconi radio equipment, 
navigational aids and radar. Marconi’s experience in 
ground-to-air radio goes back to 1906 and they were 
investigating radar principles in 1929. 

Marconi’s characteristic foresight and enterprise today 

are making possible still further progress in electronics 

for aviation, and, thereby, in aviation itself. 


..» RELY ON 


MARCONI 


RADIO, RADAR OR 
NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 


Planning and Installation of 
Airport and Aircraft Radio Systems and Ground Radar 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 
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If you’re concerned 

with lifting 

And know a thing or two 
You'll take a tip 

from GUINNESS 

Who know what’s good for you 


Jones cranes 


are users of Jones Mobile Cranes 
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Jones Cranes are Distributed in the United Kingdom by 


GEORGE COHEN sons & COMPANY LTD. wooo LANE, LONDON, W.12 Telephone: Shepherds Bush 2070 
Designed, Manufactured and Exported by thelr Assoclates K. & L. STEELFOUNDERS & ENGINEERS LTD., LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
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i TO COOK YOUR SUNDAY LUNCH... 


Requires, unless you picnic, one or more of 
the public utilities — gas, electricity, coal 
and water. In each case, simply by using 
them, you will call Evershed instruments, 
instrumentation and control equipment 


into action. 





TAKE A HUNDREDTH PART OF A HORSE... 


The perfect Christmas-box 


Fractional horse power motors designed 


and manufactured by Eversheds play an AY your friends the compliment of the 
“season with a gift of Abdulla ‘Number Seven’ 


Virginia cigarettes. In Christmas gift-boxes, 


increasing part in motivating servo mech- 


anisms essential to almost every kind of 
10/- for 50, 20/- 100. As illustrated. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
‘ by Abdulla 


A PLEASURE TO GIVB, A COMPLIMENT TO RBCBIVB 


industry. They line the road to the com- 
plete electronic control of large scale plants 
—the road to automation and the bright 


future. 

















AND GO BACK TWO HUNDRED MILLION 
LIGHT YEARS... 


ATHER 


UPHOLSTERY 


In Cambridge the radio telescope probes 









the depths of outer space and records on 
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delicate Evershed instruments events which 


occurred two hundred million light years 








away. Wherever there is research and 








observation, there will be Evershed instru- 
ments testing, recording and analysing. 
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AND INSTRUMENTATION SERVE INDUSTRY | It is i. 
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BELOW. Models are tested at up to three times the speed of sound in a new 
10,000 horse-power supersonic wind tunnel. This latest addition to Hawker 


Siddeley’s test facilities is a big asset to research within the Group. 


(A) Control Room (B) Working Section (C) Compressors (D) 10,000 H.P. 


Motor (E) Gearbox (F) Cooler 
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PROBING THE FUTURE OF AVIATION | No. 4 ino se, 


1956 


Once 
it was the back 
of an 


envelope 


The days of rough sketches on odd scraps of paper, of design 
details hammered out over a glass of beer are gone for ever. 
Today, something like ten years lapses before an aircraft goes into 
service. Of these ten vital years two are spent in planning . .. 
another two with wind tunnels learning how the project behaves 
at different airspeeds—its drag, stability, the effects of shock 
waves. Drawing and prototype building take another three years. 
And then comes the big day . . . the day the first prototype flies. 
There then lies ahead an intensive programme of flying, testing 
and evaluating, lasting perhaps for two years or more. Then 
follows a year or so tidying up details before the project is finally 
completed. 

As aireraft fly higher and faster they become more and more 
complex, and their design and development call for even greater 
technical effort. Designing the planes of tomorrow and furthering 
the progress of flight is the work of the aeronautical engineers of 
the Hawker Siddeley Group . . . men who in the short span of 
50 years have progressed from speeds not much greater than that 
of a fast car to beyond the speed of sound. Achievement such as 
theirs has twice saved the nation from catastrophe. It is an 
insurance for our freedom and for our way of life, and a sound 


investment for leadership in a world at peace. 


Research 
at Hawker Siddeley Group 


Pioneer... and World Leader in Aviation” 
18 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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The Happy Science 


RAVELLERS who returned to certain parts of North Africa in 
the mid-1940s discovered that there had been a social revolution 
there during the war. Previously, when local Arabs trekked 

between their villages, their wives had walked twenty yards behind 
them ; now their wives walked twenty yards in front. Research 
showed that the change had occurred about 1943, when allied troops 
were advancing across the country. The reason for the change was 
that, at that time, there were a lot of land mines about. 

At approximately the same period, the more hag-ridden nations of 
the west were making a rather similar change in the functions of their 
economists. Previously economists’ main job was to analyse what was 
happening ; now their main usefulness—if they have any—is 
considered to be that they ought to be able to give some warning of 
the awful catastrophes that might befall. And, since the role of 
Cassandra, for Malthus’s and Mrs Martineau’s heirs, is a gruesomely 
enjoyable one, economists have taken to this resurrected role with 
gusto. It is not a difficult role, particularly at this time. The specula- 
tion against the pound, the danger of devaluation, the prospect of 
labour trouble, the possible spread of unemployment, the blocked 
canal, petrol rationing, Mr Macmillan’s hint of higher income tax : 
all these have to be faced. And that makes quite a lot of land mines. 
It is conceivable that, in the early part of 1957, a number of people 
now reading this article may be going to be blown up. 

Certainly, let the economists give proper warning of these short-term 
perils. But in the interests of accuracy, and in the spirit of the 
Christmas season, they have a second, less grim duty to perform. 
{n the last few weeks, it is politics that has seemed to be the gloomy 
science ; economics has been the tempering one. It is mainly politicians 
who have been saying that, because of recent events, the British 
people may be permanently impoverished. The economic retort to 
them is simple: the long-term standard of living of a nation depends 
mainly on its level of, and capacity for, production ; and a few general 
statistics about the possible outlook for production will show clearly 
enough, and seasonably enough, that hope need not be abandoned yet. 

In the years 1953, 1954 and 1955; Britain’s national product—in 
real terms but in pounds of today’s prices—rose by between £ 500 and 
£750 million a year. This was because productive capacity was rising 
by that amount, and because (in the economic circumstances of those 
years) it was possible for the Government to keep the reins loose 
enough to allow full use to be made of that expanding capacity. In 
1956, because the fruits of the investment boom that started in 1955 
began to mature, productive capacity should have increased by some 
figure near the top of this range—that is, by about £750 million. In 
fact, however, Britain has not been able to go on making full use of its 
yroductive capacity—partly because to do so would have meant the 

urchase of too many imported raw materials, but mainly because the 
trade unions were unwise enough (so long as the policy of expansion 
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lasted) to demand wage increases in excess of even this 
rate of increasing productivity, and so were pricing 
British goods out of foreign markets. In consequence, 
there has had to be a credit squeeze, and the country’s 
rate of production now is barely above the 1955 level. 

Next year, because of investment that has already 
been set afoot, one would guess that productive capacity 
should expand by about the same amount as in 1956— 
that is, by another £750 million or so. Once the present 
post-Suez and trade union troubles can be surmounted, 
and if Britain can return to a policy of flat-out use of 
its capacity, then the level of production a year from 
now could, according to these theoretical calculations, 
be at an annual rate of some £1,500 million above the 
level Britain is enjoying at the moment. Even if these 
figures are sensibly scaled down, to.{1,000 million or 
so, this would represent the greatest national enrich- 
ment that this country has ever achieved over any 
twelve months during a period of peace. 

That is the vista just beyond the land mines. Any- 
body who draws attention to it must immediately hedge 
his optimism about attaining it. Perhaps the British 
economy will never get across the minefield. Perhaps, 
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even if it does not get blown up, the Government wi] 
decide to play for safety by not advancing ; that could 
be not the least of the misfortunes from an uncertain 
Government at this time. Britain can sit down in q 
hole somewhere, resting on its present level of under- 
production, because in the open spaces beyond it feels 
that it has no shelter or protection. Perhaps—even if 
all goes well about sterling and the clearing of the canal 
and wage restraint—it is a little optimistic to think that 
Britain could get back to completely full production by 
the end of 1957 ; certainly, in the first part of 1957, 
production is more likely to go down. Perhaps. . . . 
But enough of perhaps. This is a week for thinking 
of pie ; next week is the one for resolutions. And the 
pie is not merely in the sky ; anybody who looks at the 
last two years’ investment figures may reasonably con- 
clude that quite a lot of it should already be in the oven. 
Twelve months from now, with this dynamic just 
beginning to pulse through the economy, with this call 
on the bank of stored-up industrial potential still to be 
made, it is not altogether impossible that we may be 
looking forward to a bumper New Year. A Happy 
1958 to us all. 


Russia’s Predicament 


HEN the Russian tanks rolled back into Budapest 

seven weeks ago, most people assumed that the 
Hungarian revolt against communist rule and Russian 
domination would be swiftly crushed. They were 
wrong. General armed resistance has been overcome, 
but patriot guerrilla activity persists; Mr Kadar’s 
demand for the surrender of arms has been largely 
ignored ; the great majority of Hungarians still reject 
the authority of his puppet government. The country’s 
mines and factories are still virtually at a standstill. In 
spite of growing persecution and mounting difficulties, 
the workers’ councils are still the real source of 
authority. With a courage that must by now be born of 
despair more than hope, without a Kossuth to rally 
them, the Hungarians still doggedly pursue the goal of 
freedom for which they took up arms. 

Whatever may now happen to the Hungarians, they 
have dealt the Russians a damaging blow. If their 
resistance had been snuffed out in a few days, the free 
world would have made its protests and turned back to 
its affairs, while communists in Prague, Belgrade, Rome 
and Peking would have swallowed the myth of a 
counter-revolutionary terror nipped in the bud by 
timely Soviet intervention. But the Hungarians’ refusal 
to submit has rubbed everyone’s noses in their struggle 
for freedom and forced the Russians into a classic 
demonstration of a self-defeating policy. In the West, 
it has re-awakened Nato to the need for vigilance and 
saved it from the waste of time and strength in 
recriminations over Suez. In the uncommitted 
countries of Asia it must hinder the Russians’ busy 


efforts to extend their influence and control; the 
equivocal attitudes of some of those countries towards 
Hungary become more blatantly untenable the longer 
the resistance lasts. 

In the communist world the resistance to the Soviet 
army has had, if not yet a disrupting, at least a deeply 
disturbing effect. As the weeks have gone on it must 
have become increasingly difficult for a Marxist not to 
see that in Hungary the Russians are trying to crush 
not counter-revolution but workers’ councils—the 
descendants of the soviets of 1917. Mr Kardelj cannot 
be the only communist today who feels that the official 
communist talk of “counter-revolution ”’ serves only 
as “an artificial means of allaying . . . socialist 
consciences.” Yet the ability to swallow Moscow's 
version of recent events in Hungary has become the 
acid test of a “good” communist. The Poles and the 
Jugoslavs have failed the test, and Mr Khrushchev’s 
patient efforts to entice Marshal Tito back into the 
Soviet orbit have received a perhaps final setback. 
Signor Togliatti has scraped by at the cost of much 
of his own popularity, and of gravely dividing and 
weakening the largest communist party in Western 
Europe. Not since the Nazi-Soviet pact have the 
discipline and cohesion of the communist world under- 
gone such strain. 

The Russian leaders must be aware of these damaging 
repercussions and must by now be desperately anxious 
to find a solution to their Hungarian problem. 11 's 
hard to see where they are going to discover it. («I 
tainly, they could cut the knot and employ all the force 
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of which they are capable ; indeed, they may still do so ; 
but their hesitations are plain to see. It cannot suit 
their diplomatic book to be branded formally as 
aggressors, or to be saddled with the crimes of Hitler. 
World opinion and United Nations resolutions are not 
wholly without effect on them. What is more, they 
cannot but see that total repression will neither produce 
a workable and self-supporting Hungarian satellite, nor 
help them to establish a stable relationship with the rest 
of communist eastern Europe. 


* 


They are now occupying key factories with 
Kadar militia in an attempt to force the workers back 
to their benches at the point of the tommy-gun. 
But without wholesale massacre they will not get 
far like this. Surprisingly, perhaps, the puppet 
government does not seem to be carrying out 
its threats to dismiss, and thus deprive of cash, 
the workers who clock in merely to collect 
their pay packets. It has, however, issued a 
decree which will mean, in effect, that most workers 
will get only 80 per cent of the wages due in December 
and that the miners will only be paid for what coal they 
dig, generally no more than enough for local needs. 
This step will tighten the financial screw on the workers. 
But the key to the industrial problem lies in the 
mines, and there the Russians are singularly helpless. 
It is not only that many of the mines have been flooded 
or in other ways put out of commission. Faced with 
desperate men prepared to blow up their mines, their 
enemies and themselves together, the Russians have 
poor prospects of either driving them back to 
work, or of introducing forced labour to take their 
place. 

It still does not look as if the Hungarian people will 
abandon their passive resistance until the Russian army 
has withdrawn. But even if it does eventually go, the 
problem of finding a political settlement acceptable 
both to the Russians and to the Hungarians will be 
hardly less difficult. No doubt the Russians would be 
glad to settle for a Gomulka-type solution. But is that 
still possible? For the time being, the Poles have won 
their game with the Russians because they were content 
to play for fairly low stakes. The Hungarians chose to 
play for very high stakes ; they may lose ; but if even 
now a compromise is contrived, will they rest content 
with an arrangement which, however great an advance 
on a stalinist regime, still remains only the first early 
staging-post on the road to freedom ? One condition 
for a Gomulka solution is lacking in Hungary, in any 
event: there is no Hungarian Gomulka, apart from 
Mr Nagy, who, to judge from his last utterances before 
he was silenced, has progressed far beyond the Polish 
leader’s position. Moreover, a Polish solution is 
possible only where the communist party remains not 
only in being, but in good trim. In Hungary, com- 
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munism has been so discredited and cast off that the 
communist party has considered it prudent to take a 
new name ; and, even so, it is evidently not finding it 
easy to persuade old party members to rejoin. 

Lack of popular support and scarcity of really con- 
vinced adherents did not prevent the communists, after 
the last war, from infiltrating the other parties and 
finally acquiring power through an electoral swindle. 
The trick of 1947 does not lend itself to being played 
twice, and it is unlikely that the Hungarian communists 
have the strength to do it. The Russians may not 
agree ; their present tactics seem to be an attempt to 
reduce the political opposition to the communists’ own 
state of ineffectiveness. In the first weeks of the revolt 
they and Mr Kadar made the mistake of conceding a 
political status to the workers’ councils by negotiating 
with them on political matters. They are now trying to 
remedy this error by prohibiting the councils, except 
those in individual factories, arresting their leaders, 
subjecting an increasing number of those arrested to 
judicial murder and, eventually, packing the councils 
with “yesmen ” by means of faked elections. 


* 


If these tactics should have some success, the 
Russians may hope that they can impose some form of 
puppet regime more successfully than in the past— 
provided they can find someone willing to take over 
Mr Kadar’s thankless task. Independent observers 
calculate that there are sufficient stocks of food, fuel and 
consumer goods to keep the Hungarians going for a 
month or two. Even if at the end of that time they are 
forced to knuckle under and give up their passive 
resistance—and this can by no means be taken for 
granted—the Russians will have achieved no more than 
an unreliable temporary submission until trouble blows . 
up somewhere else; they will not have reached 
anything like a solution. 

In this predicament, the sensible course for the 
Russians would be to cut their losses in Hungary, and 
try to undo the damage they have done to themselves 
through their intervention by withdrawing and letting 
the Hungarians order their own affairs. The Nato 
powers could, and should, help them to reach such a 
decision by making it quite clear that they have no 
strategic interest in Hungary, and no intention of trying 
to establish bases there, but that, on the contrary, they 
are prepared to accept and guarantee Hungary’s 
neutrality.. Yet for the Russians such a course contains 
a risk of the gradual loss of all their eastern European 
system. If they give up Hungary, can they stop the 
Poles, the Czechs and the rest from seeking their own 
way too ? 

The Soviet leaders are faced with a question that 
admits of no answer that is satisfactory to them. They 
may argue that, even if they withdrew from Hungary, 
they could still play their cards skilfully enough to 
impose a Gomulka solution on those countries where 
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serious trouble developed. On the other hand they may 
now feel that regimes intermediate between communism 
and freedom are inherently unstable—as indeed they 
are—and that it would be rash to allow them to spread. 
This is a choice which no one can make easy for them. 
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The risk of upheaval in eastern Europe which a retreat 
from Hungary would entail is inherent in the system 
of empire that Stalin set up ; and, however much his 
successors may try to modify the system, the risk 
remains. 


Poland’s German Frontier 


O F all the changes in the map of Europe in 1945, 

the most fraught with future trouble was the new 
frontier between Poland and Germany along the rivers 
Oder and western Neisse. Poland’s gains in east 
Prussia, Pomerania and Silesia were on such a scale that 
Sir Winston Churchill wrote later : “ For the future 
peace of Europe here was a wrong beside which Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Danzig corridor were but trifles. One 
day the Germans would want their territory back and 
the Poles would nox be able to stop them.” The western 
statesmen at one stage claimed that the eastern, not the 
western, Neisse river was the frontier under discussion. 
The truth seems to be that they looked at the map too 
late. 

The victors attempted to make the change more last- 
ing than the territorial grabbings of the past by the 
twentieth-century expedient of expelling the German 
inhabitants en masse. German minorities had for 
centuries played a creative part in eastern Europe, 
building cities and universities, pioneering trade, but 
they had become in the age of nationalism a source of 
unrest and the excuse for German aggression. Learn- 
ing from Hitler, the embittered Slavs, backed by the 
allies, determined to root them out. “ These large 
transferences,” Mr Churchill said of Poland in the 
House of Commons, “are more possible in modern 
conditions than they ever were before.” And so 12 
million Germans, over 7 million of them from the 
lands taken by Poland, were herded with great 
suffering into shrunken Potsdam Germany. The 
map was cleaned up, but the national grievance 
which might cause a future war was not exorcised. 
Instead of a large minority within Poland agitating for 
return to Germany, the expelled German inhabitants 
have become a pressure group within Germany itself. 

The frontier problem has been masked since 1945 
by the greater problem of the division of Germany 
between east and west. Though west Germany legally 
claims the lost territories, the question has seemed 
remote to most west Germans, for before it can have 
any practical meaning, they must regain the Soviet 
zone—“ central Germany,” as they are careful to call 
it—which lies between. The Pankow regime, under 
Russian orders, has recognised the Polish German 
frontier as final. But once the Soviet Zone and west 
Germany were reunited, German feeling would quickly 
focus on the lost eastern lands ; their recovery, as many 
Germans put it, would be the final stage in 
“ reunification.” 


But the most unfortunate implication of the new 
frontier today is for Poland’s relations with Russia. 
Russia, as the only great power to recognise the present 
line, holds Poland virtually as a political prisoner. Any 
Polish government, communist or democratic, must 
feel dependent on the Russian guarantee, and the might 
behind it, as security against a German revanche. The 
Russians took care to rub this in when Mr Gomulka 
visited Moscow in November. Poland’s dependence 
on the former German lands was made total by the 
territorial sacrifices exacted by Russia in east Poland 
in 1945, which forced it to shift westward the whole 
centre of its economy and national life. Five or six 
million Poles now live in the new territory. Many of 
the heavy industries so important to Polish economic 
plans are centred on Silesia. Poland is thus utterly 
committed to the westward move, and consequently tc 
the partition of what is left of Germany. 
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It is sometimes forgotten how actively the western 
powers helped to forge this chain. At the Teheran con- 
ference in 1943, it was Mr Churchill who, after some 
discussion, proposed the formula that “ in principle the 
home of the Polish state and nation should be between 
the so-called Curzon Line and the line of the 
Oder”; though in retrospect he condemned what 
was done. Both Mr Roosevelt and Mr Churchill 
were at that time intent on weakening Germany. 
above all by destroying Prussia, which they believed 
to be the home of German militarism; the) 
wished to create a strong Poland, between Russ! 
and Germany ; since their powerful Russian ally had 
claims on Poland it seemed to the great mapmakers tha! 
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the solution was to shift Poland westward “ like soldiers 
taking two paces left close,” as Mr Churchill put it. 


By the time of the Yalta meeting in 1945, the western 
statesmen were having second thoughts. Stalin had 
forced on Poland a puppet communist regime and thus 
opened the breach between east and west. The western 
statesmen were having growing doubts about the 
wisdom and humanity of mass deportations, on the scale 
entailed by the Oder-Neisse line ; Mr Eden had dis- 
cussed with the Americans a Polish frontier which ran 
mainly to the east of the Oder. “ It would be a pity to 
stuff the Polish goose so full of German food that it died 
of indigestion,’ Mr Churchill remarked. But by then 
Stalin and the Poles were firmly claiming the present 
frontier, and during the conference the Poles announced 
that they had taken over the administration of the 
regions beyond it in the wake of the Red Army. Against 
the fact of Russian occupation. Mr Churchill’s 
rearguard action at Potsdam could do little to affect the 
issue ; the only concession the western powers could 
obtain was a statement implying that the new frontier 
was provisional: its “ final delimination should await 
the peace settlement.” The western powers had been 
accomplices in the great geographical game of shifting 
Poland westward. Their second thoughts merely tied 
Poland tighter than ever to Russia, which alone sup- 
ported it against German claims. 


The western powers are today powerless to break 
Russia’s grasp. It has been suggested that a public 
guarantee by them on the same lines as Russia’s might 
help to free Poland from its yoke; but in practice it 
might do more harm than good. Its effect in Germany 
would certainly be dangerous. The west German 
government would feel itself deprived of a bargaining 
counter by its friends, and with nothing to show for it ; 
all those nationalist forces which are most intransigent 
about the eastern frontier, and which have never liked 
the western alliance, would be stimulated. 


Above all, such a guarantee would be ineffective ; it 
would not give Poland itself real security or lay the 
ghost of German aggressive designs; the French 
alliance and the British guarantee did not help Poland 
in 1939. The fact is that to survive at all, Poland must 
retain the friendship of one of its great neighbours, 
Germany or Russia ; and it would be a rash Polish gov- 
ernment which would abandon its Russian alliance 
today so long as it had no understanding with Germany. 
The Oder-Neisse frontier problem concerns all the 
great powers, because its settlement is essential to 
a stable European peace, but the solution must be found 
by Germany and Poland. And a western initiative 
can hardly come from any quarter but west Ger- 
many itself. 


This does not mean that Britain and the United 
States should not have a clear public attitude. Their 
attitude in the past h7s been too vague and has encour- 
aged by silence the German notion that because the loss 
of the eastern lands was imposed by Russian force, 
Germany’s capitalist allies might support her in getting 
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them back. They would not, and it does no service to 
allow it to be supposed that they would. If Britain 
cannot give unqualified outright support to the frontier 
as it is, it certainly cannot endorse the quite unrealistic 
German claim to the 1937 line, and it should make this 
clear. Poland, bled first by Germany and then by 
Russia, must not be partitioned again. And on grounds 
of plain humanity, while the wrong of driving 
8 million Germans from their homes can never be 
condoned, a new expulsion of the 5 million Poles now 
settled there has to be opposed for exactly the same 
reason. The western powers should make clear their 
interest in a peaceful and humane settlement between 
Poland and Germany, but any western initiative for 
such a settlement must lie with Germany. 


* 


Until recently, German attitudes have not given 
much cause for hope. Refugee leaders agitate con- 
tinuously for the return of the lost territories. Feeling 
among the refugees themselves seems fairly moderate. 
Most have begun to put down roots in western Germany 
and their children are beginning to feel at home there. 
Many, it seems, might choose to stay where they are, 
even if they were given a chance to return to their old 
homes. But their political leaders have made it their 
business to keep alive the longing to return. Their first 
claim is embodied in a principle which they have 
invented, “the right to the homeland ”—that is, the 
individual refugee’s right to return home ; in itself, a 
human and unexceptionable sentiment. But in its wake 
there follow naturally more dangerous claims to the 
lands themselves. Maps, sponsored by the refugee 
organisations and showing the twofold retreat of the 
German frontiers since 1914, imply that the lands 
should return to German rule. 

Many moderate people in Germany do not share 
these extreme views, but refugee votes are precious ; 
indeed, they are capable of tipping the electoral scale. 
Both the Social Democrats and the Christian Democrats 
have felt obliged to pay lip service, at least, both to the 
“ right to the homeland ” and to the more specific claim 
to the 1937 frontier. These attitudes, however plausible 
politically and legally, do not help the Poles to trust the 
German will for a settlement, or the German public to 
accept realities. 

Yet with the thaw in eastern Europe, the hard crust of 
German attitudes has at last begun to melt. Evidently, 
the states of eastern Europe are no longer the mummies 
that they were. Diplomatic representation in Prague 
and Warsaw is worth more than it was two years ago. 
The Social Democrats and many other German politi- 
cians feel that negotiations there may be an invaluable 
accompaniment to the talks in Moscow which must 
precede any general European and German settlement, 
and it is clear that the main issues which the Germans 
can fruitfully discuss with the Poles and Czechs will 
be the Oder-Neisse line and the lesser but parallel 
problem of: the Sudetenland. If the West Germans 
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can reach an understanding with them on these ques- 
tions, they will weaken Russia’s hold on all eastern 
Europe. Sudden moves would be unwise while Poland 
is still a Russian hostage, but a gradual, unobtrusive 
effort by the Germans to build up an understanding 
could make jt easier for the Poles to edge gradually out 
of the Russian orbit. Such a rapprochement would 
reduce still further Russia’s diminished political capital 
in eastern Europe ; at the same time, by reducing the 
Polish and Czech hostility to German reunification, 
and by reducing the danger that reunification might be 
followed ‘by trouble in eastern Europe, it would tend 
to bring a general European settlement nearer. 
Diplomatic activity alone will not get far with the 
Poles, so long as Germany’s political leaders continue 
to pay lip-service to nationalist claims. There have 
been a few encouraging signs that leaders of both the 
SPD and the CDU see the necessity of educating their 
people in political realities. In London last May, Herr 
von Brentano, the German foreign minister, declared: 
“I think the German nation may one day have to take 
a decision whether to renounce the other territories if 
thereby the 17 million Germans of the Soviet zone can 
be freed.” More recently, Professor Carlo Schmid, a 
leading Social Democrat, spoke at length on similar 
lines, attacking the “ taboo” which German politicians 
had erected round the subject of the eastern lands. 
Both parties have repudiated these utterances, but in the 
German press there have been growing efforts to explain 
that reunification with the Soviet zone may have to be 
bought with a sacrifice beyond. Dr Adenauer himself, 


HE makers of Christmas cards need not have 
worried about “ unfair competition ” from the tax- 
free card (designed without charge by Signor Annigoni 
and produced without charge by Messrs Raphael Tuck), 
which the Lord Mayor’s office is selling in aid of the 
Hungarian relief fund. So far only a quarter of a 
million of these Hungarian cards have been sold, com- 
pared with some §10 or §1§ million other cards that 
the British people are expected to buy this Christmas. 
For such a minute fraction of his industry’s turnover, 
it was the more ill-judged for the President of the Greet- 
ings Card Association, Mr N. H. Sharpe—who makes 
his living out of brotherly love—to protest about the 
“incursion into commerce” by good causes and about 
the Chancellor’s discrimination in relieving the Hun- 
garian card of purchase tax. It is evident that if the 
Chancellor is not on Mr Sharpe’s side, everything else 
is. The annual total of cards sold in this country rises 
steadily with each Christmas ; over the last six years 
it has increased by 86 million, or by 6 cards to nearly 
40 cards per family. What is the explanation for this 
monstrous surge of printed bonhomie ? 
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though he maintains the legal claim to the 1937 fron- 
tier; has gone out of his way to emphasise his willingness 
to negotiate with an “independent Poland.” 

Most Germans, including moderate political leaders, 
still seem unaware how big a price they may have to 
pay. Dr Adenauer himself cherishes the idea of a con- 
dominium rule and hopes that the Poles will eventually 
allow individual refugees to return and live, if they 
wish, under Polish or condominium rule ; in this way 
the “ right to the homeland ” would be preserved. ‘The 
outlook does not seem particularly good for either of 
these notions. Limited resettlement might be allowed 
in certain areas, since their population now is 6 or 7 
million, compared with 9 million before the war, but 
the Poles are unlikely ever to accept unlimited German 
immigration, with all the dangers of a new minority 
problem. Germany, it is true, can offer Poland certain 
concessions—precious capital and, of course, a valuable 
political friendship if Poland should evolve to real 
independence in a settled free Europe. But German 
offers would have to be remarkably firm and attractive 
to make it possible for the Poles to listen. 

The process of educating opinion in west Germany 
thus still has far to go. Little more is likely to be 
achieved before the next election ; even then, a rare 
political courage will be needed. It may be a long 
while, too, before Poland attains a sufficient inde- 
pendence to grasp with safety a proffered German hand. 
A German move to settle the frontier issue will not take 
a sudden trick for the west ; but it will probably have 
to precede any general European settlement. 





Limited 


One fact that gives the makers a particularly good 
wicket is that the Christmas card habit feeds upon itself. 
Once you have entered a name on your Christmas card 
list it can be removed only by death or by persistent 
failure on the part of the recipient to send one back— 
which requires a ruthless strength of will of which few 
are capable. Another bull point for this cancerous 
growth is that the collector’s instinct, which in some 
form exists in almost everyone, makes people take a 
pride in the sheer quantity of litter on their chimney- 
pieces and shelves, the more so as this is an index of 
their popularity. (In the United States this business of 
popularity rating is taken even more seriously). A third 
favourable influence is the ever-growing quantity of 
Christmas cards sent out by business firms ; not only 
are they a way of reminding one’s contacts of one’s 
existence, but they also have the great merit of being 
chargeable to expenses. 

All these manifestations of the Christmas spirit mak¢ 
the greetings card industry an increasingly prosper. 
affair. But there is another profitable influence at work. 
This is the growing habit of sending cards on 0!!! 
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occasions, which bring the total number of greetings 
cards sent in a year to 1,000 million. Birthday cards 
are nothing new ; but birthdays, as the manufacturers 
know, are all too often forgotten, so now you can send 
a “belated birthday” card, with a drawing, say, of a 
doleful bloodhound moaning “I forgot your birthday.” 
Having successfully persuaded the British that dutiful 
children send a card to Mother on Mother’s Day, the 
manufacturers, following the American example, are 
somehow putting it about that Father will be very sad 
if he does not have his Day too. This is doubly enter- 
prising, because whereas Mother’s Day has some faint 
religious flavour and is celebrated on Mothering Sun- 
day, Father’s Day is fixed not by the church calendar 
but by commercial interests without benefit of clergy. 

There is also a new line in cards to be sent where 
once one wrote a letter. No need now to puzzle over 
a new way of saying thank you for a delightful weekend 
or for the charming dinner party ; no need, when a 
friend goes into hospital, to strike just the right balance 
between commiseration and confidence ; no need even 
for that fruitless search for words of comfort to the 
bereaved. There is a card for every occasion. The 
greatest boon, perhaps, is that the whole business of 
thanking for Christmas presents can be despatched with 
a dozen cards. In short, just when the nation is spend- 
ing ever vaster sums on teaching children to express 
themselves in writing this is becoming increasingly 
unnecessary. All one needs is enough reading ability 
to choose the right card for the right occasion, so as 
not to send, say, condolences to the newly engaged or 
congratulations to the bereaved. 


On second thoughts, there are possibilities even on 
those lines. In the United States there is a flourishing 
trade in “ hate” cards. On Saint Valentine’s Day you 
can not only send a card to your current girl friend ; 
you can also send one to the girl who jilted you last 
year, saying “shucks to you, I’ve got someone much 
nicer,” or words to that effect. A card with the wish, 
“T hope you die ” is useful for all sorts of situations ; 
it would have been invaluable to some readers of The 
Economist in recent weeks. But these great possibilities 
the British trade has yet to explore properly. 

At present, it seems, the British trade is expanding 
not by forming public taste but by studying it. One 
big firm reports a change in taste towards a “ contem- 
porary ” design ; but this does not mean that the stage 
coach, the cottage or church in the snow, the candles, 
the fir cones and the robin have been banished. The 
robin, perhaps, is a bit démodé; the others remain, 
although in designs that are simpler and neater. An 
ever-growing public exchanges reproductions of the 
same masterpieces in the Tate and National Galleries. 
A new development, however, is that apparently people 
actually read the text inside Christmas cards, which 
may not presage an improvement in the standard of the 
poetry but should lead to, some de-sugaring of the 
sentiments. The modern idea is that the verse must 
strike a more “ sincere ” note, like this one accompany- 
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ing a picture of the mad crush round a Christmas card 
counter : 

I went to get your greeting 

And look what I went through, 

But really it was worth it 

For someone nice as you. 

The makers, who are just about to start work on the 
designs for Christmas 1958, say that the trend is for 
cards to be even more contemporary and even more 
sincere. A really sincere verse would read like this: 

I went to get your greeting 

And look what I went through, 

I only send the silly thing 

Since I’ve had one from you. 
Provided, however, that they do not overdo the sin- 
cerity, the makers seem safe—unfortunately—from 
any rebellion by the British people against the tyranny 
of Christmas cards, or any reversion to the idea that 
their function is to maintain a contact with absent 
friends to whom one has not had time to write. A few 
may have the sense to imitate one pioneer who sends 
cards only every other year, and those on Christmas Eve, 
to embarrass friends who sent him cards last year but 
who will not send them to him this year because he 
did not then reply. But his unimpeachable system is 
against the general trend. 








President Pierce 


Theoretically, perhaps, hereditary monarchy is inde- 
fensible. . . . But on a comparison of the actual working 
of monarchies and democracies, we do not find that the 
latter avoid the very mischiefs and absurdities which 
they allege as the special arguments against Royalty. We 
have had ample proof, in modern as in ancient times, that 
the choice of a people is no surer guarantee of fitness 
than the accident of birth. . . . The elected chief magis- 
trate of a republic may be as weak, as foolish . . . as easily 
led astray by bad advisers, as the first-born of a Royal 
house. ... Mr Pierce is an example. Few monarchs in late 
years have shown less capacity or have done more mischief. 
Few have brought more discredit on the nation they 
governed, or excited greater grief and shame among its 
wise and sober citizens. Few poorer creatures ever wielded 
the destinies of an hereditary Empire. Few sovereigns, born 
in the purple, ever fell more completely into the hands of 
evil men, or were ever used as more pliant and shameless 
tools. Few, moreover, since the days of Darius, who was 
chosen because his horse neighed before that of any other 
candidate—were ever elevated more entirely and strangely 
by an accident. . . . The President’s Message has one con- 
siderable merit—it is his last. In other respects it is 
one of the most undignified, untruthful, and unseemly 
documents that was ever issued by a great potentate to a 
great assembly. More than half of it is occupied with 
clumsy and verbose special pleading in defence of his 
conduct on the Slave-extension question generally and 
on the Kansas struggle in particular. His argument 
consists almost wholly of a misrepresentation of the facts 
of the case, all the more foolish and audacious that it is 
addressed to an audience and published among a people 
who must be perfectly conscious of its incorrectness. 


The Economist 


December 20, 1856 
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Return from Goldeneye 


IR ANTHONY EDEN must be as puzzled as everybody else 
S about how to interpret his welcome home ; the sense of 
bewilderment is certainly shared by the Conservative MPs 
who were supposed to welcome him. When he arrived at 
London airport, undoubtedly bronzed and arguably fit, he 
made a long statement before the television cameras which 
could have been called hearty and confident—but has in fact 
been widely called (by Tory MPs) a mixture of bluster and 
bluff about his personal position. There followed an hour 
and a half with his doctor, who afterwards “ expressed com- 
plete satisfaction at the beneficial results of his enforced 
rest” ; after reading this statement through several times, 
one could interpret it as being almost as non-committal as 
a speech by Mr. Butler, but it is fair to say that it has not 
in fact been widely so interpreted. 

Then, on Monday, Sir Anthony entered the House 
towards the end of question time. For the record: one 
Tory MP stood up to cheer and then sat down again ; Dame 
Horsbrugh led upwards of a dozen other MPs in waving 
their order papers, but not for very long ; there was a 
murmur of applause which threatened to fade away after 
only fifteen seconds, and then was more widely picked up 
because it was realised that this would be a debacle. Some 
commentators have said that between a third and a half of 
Tory MPs in the chamber did not applaud at all ; but this 
seems to have been due not so much to deliberate abstention 
as to the fact that many MPs were already busy discussing 
with their neighbours what a thin reception the Prime 
Minister was getting. The discreet manner of Sir Anthony’s 
entry may have had something to do with it. Sir Anthony’s 
reception by the 1922 committee on Tuesday, although still 
not exactly enthusiastic, is reported to have been rather les 
confidence-shattering. He seems to have talked there as 
much about progressive domestic policy as about {foreign 
policy, but attracted more questions than applause. 


The Heir Too Apparent 


T is fair to conclude from Sir Anthony’s reception this 
week that the Conservative party in Parliament is not 
now excitedly enamoured of its leader. It is just possible 
to argue that it is inclined to treat him as a scapegoat ; but 
it has adopted so many scapegoats in the past few weeks— 
and all of them for such short periods—that this might not 
be as important as it sounds. There are two major factors 
which suggest that present Tory disappointment with Sir 
Anthony should not yet be regarded as an incipient revolt. 


One is that the MPs who are disappointed with him seem 
to be disappointed for such widely varying reasons. Some 
criticise him for ever starting the Suez adventure ; more 
attack him for calling it off. Most surprisingly, many Tory 
MPs who would otherwise accept what has been done say 
that they have been outraged by seeing the Prime Minister 
fly off to Jamaica for three weeks, just when the policy which 
he had made so personal an affair was nearing the centre of 
the storm belt. Bournemouth might just have been all right, 
but Jamaica, it is being said, was disastrously exotic. This 
surely is the least of the many reasons for criticising Sir 
Anthony. 


ala 


a segment of his bitterest critics are even more hostile to his 
only potential successor. (Most Tories are now at last 
coming round to recognise who that successor would be ; 
if Sir Anthony were to lay down the Premiership tomorrow, 
there is really no doubt that the Queen would be 
constitutionally bound to send for Mr Butler). Because of 
this split among the critics, and because of the imminence 0! 
the Christmas recess, Sir Anthony seems likely to have an 
extended breathing space in which to make a determined 
new start. It is not a happy sign that the only cabinet change 
he is said to be contemplating (apart from possible altera- 
tions in the sub-departments responsible for defence) is the 
final departure of Sir Walter Monckton, and his replacement 
by Dr Charles Hill, acting as the Government’s high- 
powered public relations officer. Dr Hill’s brand ot 
bonhomie has its place, but not at this level. It is to be 
hoped Sir Anthony does not imagine that fruitier exhorta- 


tions to keep our bowels open are an adequate substitute 
for a new foreign policy. 


Plan for Cyprus 


By RADCLIFFE has made a good job of his constitutiona! 
proposals for Cyprus. He treats the Cypriots as an 
“adult people” who, when they are invited to assume 
political responsibility, deserve as generous an offer as “ the 
conditions of the problem” allow. He has done his best. 
but within severe limits which make it impossible to fee! 
any confidence that the plan will take the poison out of the 
Cyprus atmosphere. The Governor is to control not only 
defence and foreign affairs, but also internal security with- 
out a time limit. On other matters the Cypriot chief minis- 
ter, cabinet and Legislative Assembly would govern with 
the Governor playing the part of a constitutional head o! 
State. 

Lord Radcliffe has been ingenious in devising methods 
of soothing out possible points of friction. The first con- 
cerns the dividing line that will constantly have to be drawn 
between the powers reserved to the Governor and those 
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reserved to the Legislative Assembly ; he points out that 
some matters, such as immigration, will sometimes affect 
defence and internal security and sometimes not. He 
hopes that by the device of a Joint Council of Cyprus, in 
which both the Governor and the Cypriot ministers can 
fully and freely discuss their plans, it will be possible to 
avoid the suspicion that largely arises out of “each side’s 
ignorance of what the other is up to.” 

The second important point of friction is the position 
of the Turkish minority. Lord Radcliffe rightly rejects the 
demand that 18 per cent of the island’s population should 
have equal representation with the Greek 80 per cent. 
But he is confident that the guarantees offered to the 
Turkish minority are no mere “ paper” guarantees. They 
include a provision that six out of the 24 elected seats in 
the Assembly will be reserved for the Turks, the consent 
of four of whom will be necessary for any legislation affect- 
ing Turkish laws, customs and institutions. 

If Lord Radcliffe’s constitutional gadgets could have been 
put to work in a calm and auspicious atmosphere, Cyprus 
might really be on the way to a solution. The British 
Government has indeed tried to sweeten the atmosphere. 
Mr Lennox-Boyd took the trouble to fly to Athens and 
Ankara to explain the new proposals, and in Cyprus some 
of the most repressive security measures have been lifted. 
But will the Colonial Secretary’s vague mention of the appli- 


cation of self-determination satisfy the Greeks ? It seems 
not; the extent of the reserved powers and the 
talk of a possible partition have made their first 


reaction hostile. Will Archbishop Makarios respond to the 
British Government’s gesture of consulting him about 
the Radcliffe report with the much bigger gesture that is 
needed to break the deadlock ? If he makes it, will Eoka 
obey him ? Will the authorities in Cyprus settle for sur- 
render terms that the terrorists will accept ? The answers 
to these questions will determine whether the attempt to 
escape from this miserable deadlock can have a chance of 
success. 


“Open Skies” and Open Doors 


ISARMAMENT is a seasonable Christmas topic, but this 

winter there is something strange at first sight about 
the appearance of new projects in this sphere. The Red 
Army is now crouched massively in Hungary as well as in 
east Germany. Soviet supplies of arms to Egypt and Syria 
have contributed to the alarms of recent weeks. The Atlantic 
Council has held a nervous session and its European 
members have obtained an American promise of tactical 
nuclear equipment, albeit minus the warheads. Russia has 
given unusual publicity to its nuclear test explosions ; 
Britain holds to its plan to test a hydrogen bomb early next 
year. It was a strange background against which the latest 
American suggestions (discussed at more length on page 
1050) were unofficially launched. 

These suggestions may now be formally put forward—at 
the United Nations, or in diplomatic Notes drafted after 
consultation in the Atlantic Council—or the Americans may 
pause to study the reactions to their trial balloon. The pause 
might be quite a long one, for Moscow at least did not 
hasten to get out a swift retort. But “more haste, less 
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speed ” has become the guiding axiom in the great disarma- 
ment debate, which has lately taken the form of a leisurely 
exchange of letters and messages. 

In Russia’s last contribution to this exchange, on Novem- 
ber 17th, the most spectacular element was an offer to accept 
Mr Eisenhower’s “open skies” idea for aerial inspection 
—but only within a zone extending 500 miles each side of 
the dividing line between the Atlantic and the Warsaw 
allies. As the map shows, the proposal left it uncertain just 
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where the limits of the zone would fall: it has found no 
favour in the West. The new American suggestions are, 
however, something more than an attempt simply to offset 
Russia’s last statement in terms of propaganda. Mr Eisen- 
hower and Mr Dulles will not look for early Soviet accept- 
ance of their latest terms ; but they evidently feel that at a 
time of strain it is more than ever important to keep the dis- 
armament door open—and perhaps the door to a European 
settlement too. 


Clearing the Canal 


ENERAL WHEELER, who commands the UN salvage 
G operation at the Suez Canal, has asked for six special- 
ised vessels of the Anglo-French salvage fleet to speed the 
operation south of Port Said. He had 19 vessels of a fleet 
of 31, to be provided by E. M. Svitzer of Copenhagen and 
L. Smit and Company of Rotterdam, already at Port Said, 
but the Royal Navy has some unique equipment which he 
needs. There is, in particular, a ship with monstrous jaws 
which can bite on a sunken vessel and swing it clear of the 
channel. By such equipment the canal could be cleared 
from Port Said to Suez within two months for the transit 
of ships up to 10,000 tons. 

He has, apparently, asked that they should be emptied of 
their British crews and manned by experts he has assembled 
This looks like an excursion into politics, but it may arise 
from a well-founded belief that he cannot proceed quickly 
with his technical job if President Nasser impedes it. If 
necessary, Britain, being committed to speedy clearance and 
to support of the UN operation, should agree. 
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President Nasser should equally be persuaded to forget 
his prestige. Cares for the economic difficulties of western 
Europe sit lightly on him (although not all the countries 
have been his enemies in this affair), but it is surprising that 
he should be careless of his Asiatic friends. India, for 
example, believes it suffers proportionately greater than 
Britain by the closing of the canal. He has some economic 
benefit for himself, and the credit of reasonableness, to gain 
by permitting the Anglo-French fleet to reinforce that of 
the UN. The conditions of co-operation could be arranged 
with Mr Hammerskjold. In short, he has nothing to lose. 

The clearing of the first limited channel, enabling mari- 
time commerce to achieve a degree of normality, is the 
urgent matter. The second phase, that of freeing the canal 
for big ships, will take time-and General Wheeler’s fleet 
can probably undertake it as well as any other. Smit aad 
Svitzer are highly experienced firms. 

The question of Anglo-French vessels continuing the 
clearance of Port Said harbour with their crews wearing 
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the UN insignia and safeguarded by UN force: a 
separate matter from the clearance of the canal to the south. 
It will take them another two weeks to complete their \ ork 
and General Wheeler wants them to do it. 


Whose Enemy ? 


F President Nasser has been able through recent weeks to 
preserve intact the security of the densely populated 
Nile delta, he should be able to use his army for effective 
purposes of security along the canal while British and 
French salvage ships combine with the United Nations ficet 
in clearing it. He and his efficient Minister of Interior. 
Zacharia Mohieddin, have a good record for maintaining 
internal security. 






























The following report is based on 
despatches by our special correspondent 
lately in Northern Ireland and our 
regular correspondent in Dublin: 


As the expenditure of a great deal 
of ammunition in the past ten days 
both by the Irish Republican Army and 
the Ulster forces, several policemen have 
been wounded ; a number of gunmen 
have been captured and are liable to be 
interned for long periods; damage to 
property estimated at £100,000 has been 
done. But, so far, nobody has been 
killed ; nothing irretrievable has hap- 
pened to awake the fanaticism from 
which reprisals and counter-reprisals 
might develop. Both the Ulster and the 
Republican governments would deplore 
anything of the kind. Would the IRA ? 
If so, it is carrying out a risky little 
exercise in brinkmanship. If not, what 
would its ultimate objective be, since 
ineffective violence keeps the two 
Irelands still more bitterly divided, and 
bears heaviest on the minorities ? Per- 
haps, after a week of “ war,” the position 
of the three parties involved may be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) The IRA(s). There are in fact 
two gunmen groups in operation: the 
IRA proper—whose headquarters are 
Dublin, and which may have fiearly 
1,000 members, mostly non-combatant 
—and the more ruthless Saor Uladh, 
which operates in Ulster, acquires its 
bitterness from Belfast, and does not 
confine its objectives to British military 
installations. The former has been 
heavily involved in the latest fighting ; 
at least one “soldier from the front 
line” has been displayed to an admiring 
audience in Dublin. There will be more 
danger of murder of specials and civilians 


Battle of the Border 


if Saor Uladh joins in determinedly. 
The IRA has threatened to keep up the 
raids over Christmas, and has appealed 
for donations. At the moment it can 
feel that (a) it has proved to its American 
backers that the dollars it gets are 
earned ; (b) it has given a nasty jolt to 
the “supine” Costello coalition in the 
South. It can scarcely hope to do more 
than this, unless it wants martyrs in the 
Belfast courts to keep the propaganda 
weapon fed with ammunition. On the 
other hand, the condemnation of its 
action by the Dublin government gives 
it an excuse to disengage now. This 
would enable it to retain its popu- 
larity in the South without risking 


unpleasant consequences for its organisa- 
tion there. 


(2) The Ulster Government. This is 
placed in a predicament. On the one 
hand, it does not want the IRA outrages 
played up as a regular war ; this would 
be bad for its industrial plans, and would 
embarrass the British government 
abroad. On the other hand, the IRA 
outrages are naturally bitterly resented 
by loyalists in Ulster; at least some 
members of Lord Brookeborough’s 
government mist feel that they are good 
for internal politics, since they harden 
support for the idea that the often- 
divided Stormont government basically 
stands for the survival of the six coun- 
ties as part of the United Kingdom. 
Stormont’s temptation is to play down 
the IRA abroad, but up at home ; but it 
must not play it up too much even at 
home, because, while the B-specials are 
reasonably in hand, the Orange Lodges 
can produce ugly bigots with firearms, 
who could emulate the IRA (and prob- 
ably more efficiently) if they were roused. 
It hopes that its recent call for restraint, 





coupled with Sir Anthony Eden’s state- 
ment on diplomatic moves, will calm 
things down. 

(3) The Republican Government. This 
comes off worst of all. It longs for a 
quiet life, as it is falling down on « 
many domestic issues. Mr Costello's 
majority is only five. Though near) 
all sensible Irishmen realise that IRA 
violence gets them nowhere, and the IRA 
would win little support if it put up 
parliamentary candidates in the South, 
repression of the “ army ”—any action in 
which the Republican government 
seemed to be acting in concert with 
Stormont—would be unpopular. (1! 
would also, however, be easy since IRA 
leaders are known to the Irish polic« 
It is quite possible that Mr de Valera’s 
chances of coming back have alread) 
been strengthened (though he is 4s 
strongly against IRA action as an) 
Southern politician). But it would be 
still worse for the South to back 
a campaign of murder; the statc- 
ment that unofficial armies cannot b« 


tolerated was the least the governmen! 
could do. 


How far is it a very small least ¢ 
Police and troops have in fact been sen! 
to the border, with instructions not to 
hurt anyone but to stop or deflect Eire- 
based raiders. Attempts have been mac: 
to censor press reports of the IRA rall) 
in Dublin, and the government is 4: 
anxious as anyone that nobody should 
be killed and executed. The press 
concentrating on Hungary, on Ronnic 
Delaney’s win in the 1,500 metres 
Melbourne, and the entries for the Lin 
colnshire. But, as in Ulster, but fc 
opposite reasons, there is the feeling the! 
these incidents keep the border and th: 
“ partition of Ireland ” in the public ey« 
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It is, however, notable that the two periods in which it 
has appeared to break down have involved British troops. 
The first was in 1953 when he was putting on the pressure 
for an Anglo-Egyptian agreement and the second this month 
when he was presumed to be harrying the departure of the 
Anglo-French forces. The common view is that he has been 
scoring a cheap victory by building a claim to have driven 
out the British by guerrilla action. General Stockwell has 
wisely foiled him, if that were his aim, by withdrawing into 
a barbed wire enclosure. 

One can reasonably doubt, however, whether President 
Nasser was either directing or encouraging the recent 
incidents in the Port Said region. When the time came to 
stop the trouble in the Canal Zone in 1953, he was by no 
means sure that he could do it. After imposing security 
measures which in the event proved adequate, he anxiously 
warned the British Government that he could not guarantee 
that “ Moslem Brothers and Communists ” would not stage 
another coup against the British troops. The situation is 
now very similar. President Nasser armed the civilians in 
the Port Said region to resist the British and French 


invasion ; it is a fair guess that not all those he armed are © 


now under his control. 

It may well be that he has armed large numbers of his 
internal enemies—perhaps those dissidents he disarmed and 
in some cases gaoled in 1953. Zacharia Mohieddin and his 
secret police spent many months of 1954 stripping the 
civilian population of the towns of arms and explosives 
which the Moslem Brotherhood was prepared to use against 
the regime. It will now have to be done all over again in 
Port Said, Ismailia, Suez and Alexandria. (It is notable 
that he did not arm the people of Cairo or the delta towns.) 
It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that some of the 
people who caused trouble for the British troops recently 
are equally not averse to causing trouble for President 
Nasser. 


Truths But No Dares 


N its pamphlet The Truth About Suez the Labour party 
has dexterously evaded the fact that the Suez crisis 
was the extravagant explosion of the Middle East situation 
as a whole. Its “ truth” concerns the Government’s hand- 
ling of the extravaganza. The facts are argued with cogency 
but a curious defensiveness, as though the Labour party 
feels in some way uneasy at standing simply for,“ the rule 
of law .. . Britain’s obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations.” The Government’s errors are attacked 
ingeniously enough ; but where are the constructive con- 
clusions ? 

The pamphlet contrives to expound a policy for the 
Middle East in 139 words at the end of 20 pages. Negotia- 
tions over the canal must be resumed on the basis of UN 
principles; the UN force must remain to police the 
frontiers ; there must be a Middle East settlement ; the 
state of war between the Arab States and Israel must end ; 
the Arab economic blockade of Israel must end, too ; the 
problem of the Arab refugees must be solved ; the Arab 
states and Israel must be guaranteed against aggression ; 
there must be a warning issued against armed intervention 
by any country. All this, and heaven too. 
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The pamphlet is evidently intended to persuade an 
electorate which possibly took nostalgic pleasure in hearing 
the British lion roar—even if it happened to roar in the 
wrong place and at the wrong time. It argues rightly 
enough that Britain ought not to deceive its allies, disturb 
Commonwealth loyalties and break UN principles. The 
Labour party has yet to support its case with a reasoned 
presentation of a Middle East policy. What is called policy 
here is no more than a statement of aspirations which neither 
Labour nor the Tories can expect to achieve—unless by 
the careful execution in concert with other nations of a 
consistent and carefully constructed plan. Mr Bevan might 
try his hand at devising it. 


Masters of Our House 


RIMACY is a term which is sometimes applied to 
Parliament, and sometimes to prima donnas. There 
fortunately seems to be some force in the recesses of the 
British constitution, or else of British common sense, which 
acts as a corrective influence whenever the two meanings 
of the term appear to be in danger of getting mixed up. 
Consider the history of the “fourteen day rule.” At one 
period last year the mood of Parliament appeared to be in 
favour of maintaining—even strengthening—restrictions 
on free discussion on the radio and television of matters 
that were soon to be debated in Parliament. This was a 
case of Parliament imposing restrictions in what it 
regarded as the interests of Parliament, but against what 
most outside people regarded as the interests of the public 
—and of free expression. Despite Parliament’s apparently 
determined mood in the summer of 1955, the restrictions 
were eventually referred to a select committee. The select 
committee, debarred from recommending abolition of the 
restrictions, recommended that they should be reduced to 
the smallest practicable extent. Now the Government has 
gone further and suspended the restrictions for an 
“ experimental period ” of six months, during which there 
will be informal arrangements to ensure that the radio and 
television services “continue to act in a way which does 
not derogate from the primacy of Parliament as the forum 
for debating the affairs of the nation.” After this six 
months, the next stage of the retreat to free speech can, 
one hopes, be guessed. 

The way in which the public interest has gradually 
prevailed about the fourteen day rule is one of two reasons 
why it does not seem appropriate for The Economist to 
comment too forcefully upon another incident in Parliament 
this week. The second reason is the desire of the Editor 
not to be incarcerated in the Tower. To put this other 
incident in a setting which not all MPs may have 
appreciated: three years ago (see page 8 of the Report 
from the Select Committee on Members’ Expenses) an 
official of the inland revenue publicly agreed that on such 
matters as tax claims “we probably question Members of 
Parliament rather less than most people.” It is therefore 
not altogether surprising that some popular newspapers, 
which like to make a fuss about this sort of thing, have 
suggested or stated that politicians (which MPs take to 
mean MPs) have not had their claims for supplementary 
petrol questioned closely either. If this were true, it would 
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President Nasser should equally be persuaded to forget 
his prestige. Cares for the economic difficulties of western 
Europe sit lightly on him (although not all the countries 
have been his enemies in this affair), but it is surprising that 
he should be careless of his Asiatic friends. India, for 
example, believes it suffers proportionately greater than 
Britain by the closing of the canal. He has some economic 
benefit for himself, and the credit of reasonableness, to gain 
by permitting the Anglo-French fleet to reinforce that of 
the UN. The conditions of co-operation could be arranged 
with Mr Hammerskjold. In short, he has nothing to lose. 

The clearing of the first limited channel, enabling mari- 
time commerce to achieve a degree of normality, is the 
urgent matter. The second phase, that of freeing the canal 
for big ships, will take time-and General Wheeler’s fleet 
can probably undertake it as well as any other. Smit aad 
Svitzer are highly experienced firms. 

The question of Anglo-French vessels continuing the 
clearance of Port Said harbour with their crews wearing 
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the UN insignia and safeguarded by UN forces, i. a 
separate matter from the clearance of the canal to the s: 
It will take them another two weeks to complete their y 
and General Wheeler wants them to do it. 


Whose Enemy? 


F President Nasser has been able through recent weeks io 
] preserve intact the security of the densely populatcd 
Nile delta, he should be able to use his army for effectiy: 
purposes of security along the canal while British and 
French salvage ships combine with the United Nations fleet 
in clearing it. He and his efficient Minister of Interior. 
Zacharia Mohieddin, have a good record for maintaining 
internal security. 








The following report is based on 
despatches by our special correspondent 
lately in Northern Ireland and our 
regular correspondent in Dublin: 


_ om the expenditure of a great deal 
of ammunition in the past ten days 
both by the Irish Republican Army and 
the Ulster forces, several policemen have 
been wounded ; a number of gunmen 
have been captured and are liable to be 
interned for long periods ; damage to 
property estimated at {£100,000 has been 
done. But, so far, nobody has been 
killed ; nothing irretrievable has hap- 
pened to awake the fanaticism from 
which reprisals and counter-reprisals 
might develop. Both the Ulster and the 
Republican governments would deplore 
anything of the kind. Would the IRA ? 
If so, it is carrying out a risky little 
exercise in brinkmanship. If not, what 
would its ultimate objective be, since 
ineffective violence keeps the two 


Ireiands still more bitterly divided, and 
bears heaviest on the minorities ¢ Per- 
haps, after a week of “ war,” the position 
of the three parties involved may be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) The IRA(s). There are in fact 
two gunmen groups in operation: the 
IRA proper—whose headquarters are 
Dublin, and which may have fiearly 
1,000 members, mostly non-combatant 
—and the more ruthless Saor Uladh, 
which operates in Ulster, acquires its 
bitterness from Belfast, and does not 
confine its objectives to British military 
installations. The former has been 
heavily involved in the latest fighting ; 
at least one “soldier from the front 
line ” has been displayed to an admiring 
audience in Dublin. There will be more 
danger of murder of specials and civilians 





Battle of the Border 


if Saor Uladh joins in determinedly. 
The IRA has threatened to keep up the 
raids over Christmas, and has appealed 
for donations. At the moment it can 
feel that (a) it has proved to its American 
backers that the dollars it gets are 
earned ; (b) it has given a nasty jolt to 
the “supine” Costello coalition in the 
South. It can scarcely hope to do more 
than this, unless it wants martyrs in the 
Belfast courts to keep the propaganda 
weapon fed with ammunition. On the 
other hand, the condemnation of its 
action by the Dublin government gives 
it an excuse to disengage now. This 
would enable it to retain its popu- 
larity in the South without risking 


unpleasant consequences for its organisa- 
tion there. 


(2) The Ulster Government. This is 
placed in a predicament. On the one 
hand, it does not want the IRA outrages 
played up as a regular war ; this would 
be bad for its industrial plans, and would. 
embarrass the British government 
abroad. On the other hand, the IRA 
outrages are naturally bitterly resented 
by loyalists in Ulster; at least some 
members of Lord Brookeborough’s 
government must feel that they are good 
for internal politics, since they harden 
support for the idea that the often- 
divided Stormont government basically 
stands for the survival of the six coun- 
ties as part of the United Kingdom. 
Stormont’s temptation is to play down 
the IRA abroad, but up at home ; but it 
must not play it up too much even at 
home, because, while the B-specials are 
reasonably in hand, the Orange Lodges 
can produce ugly bigots with firearms, 
who could emulate the IRA (and prob- 
ably more efficiently) if they were roused. 
It hopes that its recent call for restraint, 





coupled with Sir Anthony Eden’s state- 
ment on diplomatic moves, will calm 
things down. 

(3) The Republican Government. This 
comes off worst of all. It longs for : 
quiet life, as it is falling down on : 
many domestic issues. Mr Costello's 
majority is only five. Though nearly 
all sensible Irishmen realise that IRA 
violence gets them nowhere, and the IRA 
would win little support if it put vu; 
parliamentary candidates in the South, 
repression of the “ army ”—any action in 
which the Republican government 
seemed to be acting in concert with 
Stormont—would be unpopular. (1! 
would also, however, be easy since IRA 
leaders are known to the Irish police 
It is quite possible that Mr de Valera’s 
chances of coming back have alread) 
been strengthened (though he is 4s 
strongly against IRA action as an) 
Southern politician). But it would be 
still worse for the South to back 
a campaign of murder; the state- 
ment that unofficial armies cannot be 


tolerated was the least the government 
could do. 


How far is it a very small least ? 
Police and troops have in fact been sent 
to the border, with instructions not to 
hurt anyone but to stop or deflect Eire- 
based raiders. Attempts have been made 
to censor press reports of the IRA rally 
in Dublin, and the government is as 
anxious as anyone that nobody should 
be killed and executed. ‘The press 1‘ 
concentrating on Hungary, on Ronnic 
Delaney’s win in the 1,500 metres 4! 
Melbourne, and the entries for the Lin- 
colnshire. But, as in Ulster, but for 
opposite reasons, there is the feeling that 
these incidents keep the border and the 
“ partition of Ireland ” in the public eye. 
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It is, however, notable that the two periods in which it 
has appeared to break down have involved British troops. 
The first was in 1953 when he was putting on the pressure 
for an Anglo-Egyptian agreement and the second this month 
when he was presumed to be harrying the departure of the 
Anglo-French forces. The common view is that he has been 
scoring a Cheap victory by building a claim to have driven 
out the British by guerrilla action. General Stockwell has 
wisely foiled him, if that were his aim, by withdrawing into 
a barbed wire enclosure. 

One can reasonably doubt, however, whether President 
Nasser was either directing or encouraging the recent 
incidents in the Port Said region. When the time came to 
stop the trouble in the Canal Zone in 1953, he was by no 
means sure that he could do it. After imposing security 
measures which in the event proved adequate, he anxiously 
warned the British Government that he could not guarantee 
that “ Moslem Brothers and Communists ” would not stage 
another coup against the British troops. The situation is 
now very similar. President Nasser armed the civilians in 
the Port Said region to resist the British and French 


invasion ; it is a fair guess that not all those he armed are > 


now under his control. 

It may well be that he has armed large numbers of his 
internal enemies—perhaps those dissidents he disarmed and 
in some cases gaoled in 1953. Zacharia Mohieddin and his 
secret police spent many months of 1954 stripping the 
civilian population of the towns of arms and explosives 
which the Moslem Brotherhood was prepared to use against 
the regime. It will now have to be done all over again in 
Port Said, Ismailia, Suez and Alexandria. (It is notable 
that he did not arm the people of Cairo or the delta towns.) 
It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that some of the 
people who caused trouble for the British troops recently 
are equally not averse to causing trouble for President 
Nasser. 


Truths But No Dares 


N its pamphlet The Truth About Suez the Labour party 
has dexterously evaded the fact that the Suez crisis 
was the extravagant explosion of the Middle East situation 
as a whole. Its “ truth” concerns the Government’s hand- 
ling of the extravaganza. The facts are argued with cogency 
but a curious defensiveness, as though the Labour party 
feels in some way uneasy at standing simply for,“ the rule 
of law . . . Britain’s obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations.” The Government’s errors are attacked 
ingeniously enough ; but where are the constructive con- 
clusions ? 

The pamphlet contrives to expound a policy for the 
Middle East in 139 words at the end of 20 pages. Negotia- 
tions over the canal must be resumed on the basis of UN 
principles; the UN force must remain to police the 
frontiers ; there must be a Middle East settlement ; the 
state of war between the Arab States and Israel must end ; 
the Arab economic blockade of Israel must end, too ; the 
problem of the Arab refugees must be solved ; the Arab 
states and Israel must be guaranteed against aggression ; 
there must be a warning issued against armed intervention 
by any country. All this, and heaven too. 
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The pamphlet is evidently intended to persuade an 
electorate which possibly took nostalgic pleasure in hearing 
the British lion roar—even if it happened to roar in the 
wrong place and at the wrong time. It argues rightly 
enough that Britain ought not to deceive its allies, disturb 
Commonwealth loyalties and break UN principles. The 
Labour party has yet to support its case with a reasoned 
presentation of a Middle East policy. What is called policy 
here is no more than a statement of aspirations which neither 
Labour nor the Tories can expect to achieve—unless by 
the careful execution in concert with other nations of a 
consistent and carefully constructed plan. Mr Bevan might 
try his hand at devising it. 


Masters of Our House 


RIMACY is a term which is sometimes applied to 
Parliament, and sometimes to prima donnas. There 
fortunately seems to be some force in the recesses of the 
British constitution, or else of British common sense, which 
acts as a corrective influence whenever the two meanings 
of the term appear to be in danger of getting mixed up. 
Consider the history of the “fourteen day rule.” At one 
period last year the mood of Parliament appeared to be in 
favour of maintaining—even strengthening—restrictions 
on free discussion on the radio and television of matters 
that were soon to be debated in Parliament. This was a 
case of Parliament imposing restrictions in what it 
regarded as the interests of Parliament, but against what 
most outside people regarded as the interests of the public 
—and of free expression. Despite Parliament’s apparently 
determined mood in the summer of 1955, the restrictions 
were eventually referred to a select committee. The select 
committee, debarred from recommending abolition of the 
restrictions, recommended that they should be reduced to 
the smallest practicable extent. Now the Government has 
gone further and suspended the restrictions for an 
“ experimental period ” of six months, during which there 
will be informal arrangements to ensure that the radio and 
television services “ continue to act in a way which does 
not derogate from the primacy of Parliament as the forum 
for debating the affairs of the nation.” After this six 
months, the next stage of the retreat to free speech can, 
one hopes, be guessed. 

The way in which the public interest has gradually 
prevailed about the fourteen day rule is one of two reasons 
why it does not seem appropriate for The Economist to 
comment too forcefully upon another incident in Parliament 
this week. The second reason is the desire of the Editor 
not to be incarcerated in the Tower. To put this other 
incident in a setting which not all MPs may have 
appreciated: three years ago (see page 8 of the Report 
from the Select Committee on Members’ Expenses) an 
official of the inland revenue publicly agreed that on such 
matters as tax claims “we probably question Members of 
Parliament rather less than most people.” It is therefore 
not altogether surprising that some popular newspapers, 
which like to make a fuss about this sort of thing, have 
suggested or stated that politicians (which MPs take to 
mean MPs) have not had their claims for supplementary 
petrol questioned closely either. If this were true, it would 


et ee ee 
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President Nasser should equally be persuaded to forget 
his prestige. Cares for the economic difficulties of western 
Europe sit lightly on him (although not all the countries 
have been his enemies in this affair), but it is surprising that 
he should be careless of his Asiatic friends. India, for 
example, believes it suffers proportionately greater than 
Britain by the closing of the canal. He has some economic 
benefit for himself, and the credit of reasonableness, to gain 
by permitting the Anglo-French fleet to reinforce that of 
the UN. The conditions of co-operation could be arranged 
with Mr Hammerskjold. In short, he has nothing to lose. 

The clearing of the first limited channel, enabling mari- 
time commerce to achieve a degree of normality, is the 
urgent matter. The second phase, that of freeing the canal 
for big ships, will take time-and General Wheeler’s fleet 
can probably undertake it as well as any other. Smit aad 
Svitzer are highly experienced firms. 

The question of Anglo-French vessels continuing the 
clearance of Port Said harbour with their crews wearing 
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the UN insignia and safeguarded by UN forces i: 
separate matter from the clearance of the canal to the sour} 
It will take them another two weeks to complete their 4 ork 
and General Wheeler wants them to do it. 


Whose Enemy ? 


F President Nasser has been able through recent weeks to 
] preserve intact the security of the densely populated 
Nile delta, he should be able to use his army for effective 
purposes of security along the canal while British and 
French salvage ships combine with the United Nations flcet 
in clearing it. He and his efficient Minister of Interior, 
Zacharia Mohieddin, have a good record for maintaining 
internal security. 











The following report is based on 
despatches by our special correspondent 
lately in Northern Ireland and our 
regular correspondent in Dublin: 


A FTER the expenditure of a great deal 
of ammunition in the past ten days 
both by the Irish Republican Army and 
the Ulster forces, several policemen have 
been wounded ; a number of gunmen 
have been captured and are liable to be 
interned for long periods; damage to 
property estimated at £100,000 has been 
done. But, so far, nobody has been 
killed ; nothing irretrievable has hap- 
pened to awake the fanaticism from 
which reprisals and counter-reprisals 
might develop. Both the Ulster and the 
Republican governments would deplore 
anything of the kind. Would the IRA ? 
If so, it is carrying out a risky little 
exercise in brinkmanship. If not, what 
would its ultimate objective be, since 
ineffective violence keeps the two 
Irelands still more bitterly divided, and 
bears heaviest on the minorities ? Per- 
haps, after a week of “ war,” the position 
of the three parties involved may be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) The IRA(s). There are in fact 
two gunmen groups in operation: the 
IRA proper—whose headquarters are 
Dublin, and which may have fiarly 
1,000 members, mostly non-combatant 
—and the more ruthless Saor Uladh, 
which operates in Ulster, acquires its 
bitterness from Belfast, and does not 
confine its objectives to British military 
installations. The former has been 
heavily involved in the latest fighting ; 
at least one “soldier from the front 
line ” has been displayed to an admiring 
audience in Dublin. There will be more 
danger of murder of specials and civilians 


Battle of the Border 


if Saor Uladh joins in determinedly. 
The IRA has threatened to keep up the 
raids over Christmas, and has appealed 
for donations. At the moment it can 
feel that (a) it has proved to its American 
backers that the dollars it gets are 
earned ; (b) it has given a nasty jolt to 
the “supine” Costello coalition in the 
South. It can scarcely hope to do more 
than this, unless it wants martyrs in the 
Belfast courts to keep the propaganda 
weapon fed with ammunition. On the 
other hand, the condemnation of its 
action by the Dublin government gives 
it an excuse to disengage now. This 
would enable it to retain its popu- 
larity in the South without risking 


unpleasant consequences for its organisa- 
uion there. 


(2) The Ulster Government. This is 
placed in a predicament. On the one 
hand, it does not want the IRA outrages 
played up as a regular war ; this would 


be bad for its industrial plans, and would. 


embarrass the British government 
abroad. On the other hand, the IRA 
outrages are naturally bitterly resented 
by loyalists in Ulster; at least some 
members of Lord Brookeborough’s 
government must feel that they are good 
for internal politics, since they harden 
support for the idea that the often- 
divided Stormont government basically 
stands for the survival of the six coun- 
ties as part of the United Kingdom. 
Stormont’s temptation is to play down 
the IRA abroad, but up at home ; but it 
must not play it up too much even at 
home, because, while the B-specials are 
reasonably in hand, the Orange Lodges 
can produce ugly bigots with firearms, 
who could emulate the IRA (and prob- 
ably more efficiently) if they were roused. 
It hopes that its recent call for restraint, 





coupled with Sir Anthony Eden’s state- 
ment on diplomatic moves, will calm 
things down. 

(3) The Republican Government. ‘}})\< 
comes off worst of all. It longs for a 
quiet life, as it is falling down on so 
many domestic issues. Mr Costello's 
majority is only five. Though nearly 
all sensible Irishmen realise that IRA 
violence gets them nowhere, and the IRA 
would win little support if it put up 
parliamentary candidates in the South, 
repression of the “ army ”—any action in 
which the Republican government 
seemed to be acting in concert with 
Stormont—would be unpopular. 1t 
would also, however, be easy since IRA 
leaders are known to the Irish polic: 
It is quite possible that Mr de Valera ’s 
chances of coming back have alread) 
been strengthened (though he is 4s 
strongly against IRA action as 
Southern politician). But it would be 
sull worse for the South to_ back 
a campaign of murder; the state- 
ment that unofficial armies cannot lx 


tolerated was the least the governmen' 
could do. 


How far is it a very small least : 
Police and troops have in fact been sei! 
to the border, with instructions not [0 
hurt anyone bit to stop or deflect Eirc- 
based raiders. Attempts have been mac 
to censor press reports of the IRA ra!) 
in Dublin, and the government is 
anxious as anyone that nobody shou! 
be killed and executed. ‘The press 
concentrating on Hungary, on Ronn: 
Delaney’s win in the 1,500 metres 
Melbourne, and the entries for the L: 
colnshire. But, as in Ulster, but | 


opposite reasons, there is the feeling th 
these incidents keep the border and | 
“ partition of Ireland ” in the public ¢y: 
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It is, however, notable that the two periods in which it 
has appeared to break down have involved British troops. 
The first was in 1953 when he was putting on the pressure 
for an Anglo-Egyptian agreement and the second this month 
when he was presumed to be harrying the departure of the 
Anglo-French forces. The common view is that he has been 
scoring a Cheap victory by building a claim to have driven 

ut the British by guerrilla action. General Stockwell has 
wisely foiled him, if that were his aim, by withdrawing into 
a barbed wire enclosure. 

One can reasonably doubt, however, whether President 
Nasser was either directing or encouraging the recent 
incidents in the Port Said region. When the time came to 
stop the trouble in the Canal Zone in 1953, he was by no 
means sure that he could do it. After imposing security 
measures which in the event proved adequate, he anxiously 
warned the British Government that he could not guarantee 
that “ Moslem Brothers and Communists ” would not stage 
another coup against the British troops. The situation is 
now very similar. President Nasser armed the civilians in 
the Port Said region to resist the British and French 


invasion ; it is a fair guess that not all those he armed are > 


now under his control. 

It may well be that he has armed large numbers of his 
internal enemies—perhaps those dissidents he disarmed and 
in some cases gaoled in 1953. Zacharia Mohieddin and his 
secret police spent many months of 1954 stripping the 
civilian population of the towns of arms and explosives 
which the Moslem Brotherhood was prepared to use against 
the regime. It will now have to be done all over again in 
Port Said, Ismailia, Suez and Alexandria. (It is notable 
that he did not arm the people of Cairo or the delta towns.) 
It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that some of the 
people who caused trouble for the British troops recently 
are equally not averse to causing trouble for President 
Nasser. 


Truths But No Dares 


N its pamphlet The Truth About Suez the Labour party 
has dexterously evaded the fact that the Suez crisis 
was the extravagant explosion of the Middle East situation 
as a whole. Its “ truth ” concerns the Government’s hand- 
ling of the extravaganza. The facts are argued with cogency 
but a curious defensiveness, as though the Labour party 
feels in some way uneasy at standing simply for,“ the rule 
of law .. . Britain’s obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations.” The Government’s errors are attacked 
ingeniously enough ; but where are the constructive con- 
clusions ? 

The pamphlet contrives to expound a policy for the 
Middle East in 139 words at the end of 20 pages. Negotia- 
tions over the canal must be resumed on the basis of UN 
principles; the UN force must remain to police the 
frontiers ; there must be a Middle East settlement ; the 
state of war between the Arab States and Israel must end ; 
the Arab economic blockade of Israel must end, too ; the 
problem of the Arab refugees must be solved ; the Arab 
states and Israel must be guaranteed against aggression ; 
there must be a warning issued against armed intervention 
by any country. All this, and heaven too. 
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The pamphlet is evidently intended to persuade an 
electorate which possibly took nostalgic pleasure in hearing 
the British lion roar—even if it happened to roar in the 
wrong place and at the wrong time. It argues rightly 
enough that Britain ought not to deceive its allies, disturb 
Commonwealth loyalties and break UN principles. The 
Labour party has yet to support its case with a reasoned 
presentation of a Middle East policy. What is called policy 
here is no more than a statement of aspirations which neither 
Labour nor the Tories can expect to achieve—unless by 
the careful execution in concert with other nations of a 
consistent and carefully constructed plan. Mr Bevan might 
try his hand at devising it. 


Masters of Our House 


RIMACY is a term which is sometimes applied to 
Parliament, and sometimes to prima donnas. There 
fortunately seems to be some force in the recesses of the 
British constitution, or else of British common sense, which 
acts as a corrective influence whenever the two meanings 
of the term appear to be in danger of getting mixed up. 
Consider the history of the “fourteen day rule.” At one 
period last year the mood of Parliament appeared to be in 
favour of maintaining—even strengthening—restrictions 
on free discussion on the radio and television of matters 
that were soon to be debated in Parliament. This was a 
case of Parliament imposing restrictions in what it 
regarded as the interests of Parliament, but against what 
most outside people regarded as the interests of the public 
—and of free expression. Despite Parliament’s apparently 
determined mood in the summer of 1955, the restrictions 
were eventually referred to a select committee. The select 
committee, debarred from recommending abolition of the 
restrictions, recommended that they should be reduced to 
the smallest practicable extent. Now the Government has 
gone further and suspended the restrictions for an 
“ experimental period ” of six months, during which there 
will be informal arrangements to ensure that the radio and 
television services “ continue to act in a way which does 
not derogate from the primacy of Parliament as the forum 
for debating the affairs of the nation.” After this six 
months, the next stage of the retreat to free speech can, 
one hopes, be guessed. 

The way in which the public interest has gradually 
prevailed about the fourteen day rule is one of two reasons 
why it does not seem appropriate for The Economist to 
comment too forcefully upon another incident in Parliament 
this week. The second reason is the desire of the Editor 
not to be incarcerated in the Tower. To put this other 
incident in a setting which not all MPs may have 
appreciated: three years ago (see page 8 of the Report 
from the Select Committee on Members’ Expenses) an 
official of the inland revenue publicly agreed that on such 
matters as tax claims “ we probably question Members of 
Parliament rather less than most people.” It is therefore 
not altogether surprising that some popular newspapers, 
which like to make a fuss about this sort of thing, have 
suggested or stated that politicians (which MPs take to 
mean MPs) have not had their claims for supplementary 
petrol questioned closely either. If this were true, it would 
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be understandable and—except to people who make a dull 
fetish of fairness—not very important ; but the House has 
now decided, against the original inclination of the Speaker, 
that two allegations to this effect (one in what was meant 
to be a humorous cartoon) should be referred to the com- 
mittee of privileges, as possible contempts of Parliament. 
Further comment upon this matter, while the committee 
is sitting, might itself be regarded as contemptuous ; it 
must be left to MPs themselves to think out where they 
think they are going. 


Nato’s European Head 


SPAAK’S appointment as secretary-general of the 
¢ North Atlantic Treaty Organisation symbolises the 
new hope that the Palais de Chaillot can become the political 
as well as the military hub of the Atlantic community. The 
farewell tributes to Lord Ismay were well deserved. A dis- 
tinguished officer and a man of sense, he has drawn on his 
experience of wartime co-operation and commonwealth 
statesmanship to establish a feeling of common purpose in 
Nato’s daily work. But M. Spaak will bring a new political 
weight to the post. At the centre of the efforts by Nato 
members to evolve common policies there will be a powerful 
personal drive and political authority. And M. Spaak’s 
stature as a European leader should qualify him especially 
to bring together the errant policies of the European 
partners. 

Common political attitudes will not be created by one 
man ; and they will take time to evolve. But the meetings 
last week, whose work and results are discussed more fully 
in an article on page 1057, produced a valuable new com- 
mitment by members to consult together, and revealed, 
especially in private talks—between Mr Dulles and his 
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British and French colleagues, between the British and 
Germans—a strong common desire to overcome differences, 
A strong Secretary-General can do much to keep this alive, 
to nudge members into fulfilling their commitment to 
consult, to take the lead in resolving differences and evoly- 
ing common policies. By the time he takes over in April, 
M. Spaak hopes, the Cyprus dispute, the worst of Nato’s 
inner differences, will be resolved. But even if it is, he 
will have plenty of constructive opportunities in other fields. 
The council, for example, discussed events in eastern Europe 
with lively interest ; but its members have yet to evolve a 
clear and concerted political policy towards it which will 
help to shift Russia towards a satisfactory European settle- 
ment. Such a common policy might do much to sustain 
the military alliance, particularly with Germany. 


The Defence Partnership 


HE most urgent need for the evolution of a common 

Nato policy lies in defence itself. This Christmas, for 
example, Britain and Germany are once more settling down 
to a bout of bargaining over German financial support for 
the British Army of the Rhine. Both economically and 
politically, Britain has a strong case for further help next 
year, and the German Government, with its flush exchange 
reserves, and aware that it has retreated from the spirit of 
its military obligations, seems disposed to agree to a further 
financial contribution. But though agreement may be 
reached the alliance may first be strained once more by 
unpleasant national haggling. 

The revival of the issue of support costs is a symptom 
of a wider problem. Partly on military, but still more on 
political and economic grounds, many Nato powers are 
reconsidering the fundamentals of defence, seeking to 








Derivations of the Day 


Far-sighted people who are already 
worrying about how to use their Christ- 
mas book tokens in the year 2056 may 
appreciate this preview of entries from 
a dictionary to be published in that year. 

anti-americanism, n. (happily obs.). 
Disease rife in Gt. Britain in mid-2oth 
C., among left-wingers in the early 1950s 
and among right-wingers in the late 
1950s. 

anti-semitism, n. (obs.?). Disease rife 
among Arabs, the principal semitic 
group, in mid-2oth C. (etym. obscure, 
poss. due to simple error of reversal). 

bolshie, a. Awkward, unco-operative. 
(f. Bolshoi ballet troupe, which, it is said, 
made difficulties about coming to 
London to perform c. 1956.) 

discussion, n. Negotiation, usu. pro- 
longed and wordy. (Etym, dub., poss. f. 
celebrated international wrangle about a 
discus thrower before 1956 Olympic 
games.) 


eden, n. Legendary abode of peace. 
(Prob. f. slogan used in Br. election cam- 
paign of 1955.) 

force, n. Violence; mil. strength ; 
troops ; use of f., a right renounced by 
nations in 1945 and insisted upon in 
1956 ; when an international f. meets an 
immovable object, scientific hypothesis 
deriv. f. events of 1956. 

marxmanship, n. Devotion to obs. 
system of dictatorship, wh. flor. briefly 
in mid,-2oth C. (poss. deriv. f. role of 
Russ. tank gunners in Hungary in 1956). 

pilot, n. Navigator of aircraft, or 
(obs.) ship ; dropping the pp., dismissing 
key employees (f. Egyptian government’s 
action in 1956); jesting p., one who 
speaks irresponsibly (f. claims pp. made 
at that time that they were _ indis- 
pensable) ; Pontius p., a navigator who, 
while steering a ship, disclaims respon- 
sibility for its course (see butler). 

pole, n. Stick used to prod or goad ; 





formerly usu. stuck in mud, now often 
quite straight and upright; pp. apart, 
independent position ; up the p., slogan 
expressing approval of such a position. 

skewer, n. Thin instrument for 
penetrating a lumpish mass. (Corrup- 
tion of scua, device briefly fashionable 
in 1956.) 

swizz, n. (obs. slang). Effort to confuse 
or defraud, usu. unsuccessful ; esp. in 
phrase “it’s a swizz.” (Corruption of 
Suez, scene of several such attempts.) 

swizz guard, n. Small body of dic- 
hards. (deriv as prec.) 

swizzle, n. & v.t. (1) (Make an) effort 
to confuse or defraud (as prec.) ; (2) (sur 
an) intoxicating, frothy drink. 

tony, n. Sufferer from schizophrenia 
(f. mid-2oth C. advertising slogan, 
“Which twin is the Tony? ”) 

warhead, n. Explosive element in mili- 
tary machine. (Poss. f. name of Br. Wart 
Minister in 1956.) 
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reduce costs mainly by cutting the numbers of the ground 
forces, and hoping at the same time to evolve forces suited 
to the exigencies of tactical atomic war. The change in 
German policy has been the most spectacular so far, but 
both Britain and the US are also considering reductions in 
manpower and fundamental changes in military organisa- 
tion. Until recently this general reappraisal has tended to 
go on in piecemeal national fashion, punctuated by bilateral 
bargaining when issues like support costs arise. Much 
political strain on the alliance could be avoided, and its 
military effectiveness increased, if common policies based 
on the new technical military needs, and on what the 
partners are really able and prepared to pay, can be worked 
out soon. 

A vital first step in this direction is the “ political direc- 
tive to the military ” which the Nato Council approved last 
week, and which embodies the conclusions of three years’ 
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study within Nato of the new military needs. But the 
common Nato policy to implement it has yet to come. 
Western European Union may have to be given new im- 
portance and used as an instrument to produce the Euro- 
pean side of that policy. 


Magi? 


HE Three Wise Men who brought the first Christmas 
presents, 1,956 years ago, rode out of the East; but 
it is in the West that the cult of the Magi has been most 
faithfully preserved, and lately it seems to have moved 
into the field of international politics, if not as a cult, 








iN illogical result of the deep division 
of feelings over the intervention in 
Egypt is that even the plight of the 
British, French, and Jewish refugees 
who have been cast on the world as a 
result of it gets a lukewarm response. 
Hungary has taken up much of the 
money and the sympathy. The United 
Nations, not in sympathy with the 
countries concerned, and engrossed in 
delicate negotiations with President 
Nasser, has put no protest on record. 
But although there are excuses, this 
disinterest, especially from the refugees’ 
compatriots, is shameful. The threat of 
mass expulsions has been cancelled, but 
several thousand people, without money 
or possessions, have already been arbi- 
trarily pushed out of Egypt and about 
50,000 more, the great majority of whom 
are Jews, are in danger of being squeezed 
out by economic pressure. 

British. At the end of November about 


13,000 British subjects were reported in 


Egypt. Of these, roughly half were 
Maltese, about 5,000 were Cypriots and 
1,700 former residents of the United 
Kingdom. So far approximately 2,000 
refugees have reached Britain; this 
excludes the many hundreds who are 
not destitute though they have lost 
everything they had in Egypt. It is 
impossible to know how many more 
will come, especially since several groups 
are on their way by circuitous routes, 
but the Swiss Legation, which has been 
managing the exodus, reports that 
Egyptian pressure to leave may intensify, 
and if this is so, the total number of 
British refugees might be close on 5,000. 

On arrival the refugees are met by 
the Red Cross. They can then get small 
sums of money from the National Assist- 
ance Board or the Anglo-Egyptian Aid 
Society and about 1,500 of them have 
been housed in government hostels and 


The Other Refugees 


camps. The Anglo-Egyptian Aid Society 
(86. Strand, W.C.2), a small voluntary 
organisation which for the last 20 years 
has been helping a trickle of displaced 
Britishers, is in great need of money. It 
has been given £100,000 of public funds 
but this can only be doled out on the 
inadequate National Assistance scale and 
anything more than that must come from 
unofficial sources: so far subscriptions 
approach £5,000, but more is needed. 

The majority of British refugees are 
Maltese, many of whose families have 
lived for generations in Egypt, keeping 
their British passports only for the 
benefit of the consular or mixed courts. 
They are in a particularly unhappy 
position. Apart from the legal ruling 
that only former residents of Malta can 
return, the overcrowded island could 
not absorb them. 

The Cypriots, who are regarded by 
the Egyptians as Greek citizens holding 
British passports, will probably mostly 
remain in Egypt (although a good many 
left with the first batches). But nearly all 
the remaining 1,700 United Kingdom 
citizens are expected to return. So far 
about two-thirds have left Egypt, not 
counting the 450 members of the Suez 
Canal Base Contractors’ Group who 
have been interned but whose approach- 
ing release has been announced. Some 
British citizens are told by the police to 
leave; others are forced out by the 
sequestering of their firms and property. 
Nearly all are losing all their possessions, 
but many of them, particularly the 
teachers (about 130 of whom have 
returned), the doctors and the mission- 
aries sorrow less over their material 
losses than the probable destruction of 
their life’s work. 

French. Of the 9,000 French reported 
in Egypt in November, just under half 
have so far left. It is believed that a 





high proportion of those remaining in 
Egypt have now had notice to quit, and 
nearly all of them are eventually expected 
back in France. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
French subjects are former residents of 
France. The others are North African, 
mainly Jews. There are many hard 
cases, particularly among these latter and 
also among the many small business men 
and shopkeepers. 

Jews. The situation for the 45,000- 
§0,000 Jews in Egypt is considerably 


_graver than for either the British or 


French. About half of them are believed 
to be stateless: former citizens of the 
Ottoman empire, they have always lived 
in Egypt but have never succeeded in 
acquiring Egyptian nationality. Egyp- 
tian Jews are estimated to account for 
between 5,000-10,000 ; about 6,000 are 
Italian and the remainder of various 
European and Middle East nationalities. 

To date, about 500 Jewish families 
have been served with expulsion orders, 
but another 1,000 individuals are known 
to be detained or imprisoned and many 
others are being harassed economically. 


Israel would take the stateless, but many 


of them, having lived for generations in 
Egypt, do not want to go there and are 
engaged on a desperate hunt for visas. 
Several countries have offered them 
visas for transit to Israel: few will take 
them in permanently. 

Economic pressure on the Jews is 
becoming very tight. Firms are being 


sequestered and in some cases private . 


property too. Since many of the Jews 
in Egypt are wealthy, this policy may 
have the double aim of forcing them out 
and helping Egypt’s revenue. But how- 
ever impossible their life becomes, their 
departure from Egypt may be delayed 
by the elusiveness of visas and the tragic 
uncertainty of where they should go. 
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then as a cure-all. Today, whenever statesmen are at & 
loss, somebody suggests the appointment of a special 
committee of three. The North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
isation resorted to Three Wise Men almost as soon as it 
ran into trouble over “burden sharing.” The United 
Nations has often used three-man committees of good 
offices: sometimes with effect, as in Indonesia, sometimes 
without, as in the case of the patient efforts of Sir Benegal 
Rau and two colleagues to mollify Peking’s bellicose 
representative, General Wu, in 1950—an occasion immort- 
alised in the comment that “ Rau did all the wooing and 
Wu did all the rowing.” 

In current usage, Three Wise Men are a very different 
thing from a triumvirate, either in the classical, the 
Muscovite, or the present-day Tory sense of that word. 
They wield no authority ; as Parkinson showed in The 
Economist of November 3rd, five is the smallest practicable 
membership for a ruling junta, committee or cabinet. 
The modern Magi are a species of what Mr Colin Wilson 
would probably call inside-outsiders. They know quite as 
much about the problem as the politicians who are nominally 
responsible for solving it, but they are not called in until 
it has been well fouled up. Then they are told to take it 
away and produce a report, preferably not until the 
statesmen have enjoyed a quiet Christmas. So off go 
Dr Gold, Sir O. Frankincense and M. Myrrh to take 
soundings, question specialists, and agree on a cautiously 
non-emotive draft. Months later they come lolloping back 
on their weary camels and lay their joint offering at the 
feet of those who sent them into the desert, and who would 
probably be happier if they had stayed out there a bit 
longer. They are not in the least surprised when, after 
each and every statesman has praised the acumen, lucidity 
and incisiveness of the Frankincense Report, it is tacitly 
agreed to do nothing whatever about it. 

Magi are thick on the ground this Christmas, with three 
working on Euratom, three appointed by the UN to get 
the Canal cleared, and Nato’s three, who have now 
completed the task set them in the spring. In the report 
tc Nato there is an ominous hint of a third Parkinson’s 
Law, for this year’s Three Wise Men-suggest that in the 
event of future difficulties the organisation should have 
recourse to—yes—Three Wise Men. Magi to the power 
of three, in fact. 


Nuri Speaks Out 


4 ee Iraqi prime minister, Nuri es-Said, broadcast on 
Sunday to his people and other Arabs an exposition 
of his policy and the historical derivation of it. It was, as 
might have been expected from the one statesman of stature 
in the Arab Middle East, a convincing justification of his 
line of action in recent years. There are two causes for 
regret. Only a small proportion of the Arabs would hear 
it, and censorships would dilute its effect in print ; and the 
broadcast should have been made often and much earlier. 
His condemnation of communist subversion in the Middle 
East is justified by facts which are well known but have 
been forgotten in the turmoil of crises and propaganda 
during the past 18 months. His warning to Egypt that the 
Czech arms deal, necessary though it might be, could drag 
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Egypt through a dangerous door that Russia was opening 
for her, has to a large extent been borne out. His descrip. 
tion of Nehru’s earlier and equivocal position on regional 
defence shows how mutable “ nehruism ” can be. 

Nuri Pasha’s prescience is hardly in doubt. He has been 
right at very many of the conclaves of Arab leaders ever 
since 1944, when he advised the nascent Arab League to 
forget its “ national aspirations” until it secured from the 
West a settlement of the Palestine problem. 

Yet—and this is perhaps one of the most significant facts 
of political life in the region—he has almost always been 
over-ruled in the conduct of regional policy. Powerful 
though he is in Iraq, despite the progress and stability he 
has given to his own country, his influence upon the minds 
of the Arabs has declined steadily. A Nuri policy may be 
wise, but it is seldom welcome beyond Iraq’s western 
frontier. 

There are many reasons for this, not least the errors of 
British policy. Judging by reports, the Iraqi prime 
minister found it inconvenient to mention Britain in his 
broadcast, because the British attack on Egypt has made 
his long-standing fidelity to Britain the weakness in his 
armour. Most probably, the difficulties which now beset 
him as a result of the Suez affair have led him to defend his 
policy in public speech. It is a pity that such a crisis was 
needed to make him explain ; his contempt for common 
opinion is one reason for the decline of his influence. 


An Israeli Pipeline ? 


PINEAU, in the heat of parliamentary battle, said 
M. on Tuesday that work was to begin in a few 
weeks on an oil pipeline across the Negev from the 
Gulf of Aqaba to the Mediterranean. Pressed further. 
he indicated that France would support and assist 
the project. The idea of a pipeline from Eilat, via 
Beersheba, to Ashkelon and the Haifa refinery is not new, 
but has been in Israeli minds 
for a long time ; and the Israeli 
government has had a survey 
made. Like other ideas for 
alternative routes, it was given 
new impetus by President 
Nasser’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal ; but the crisis that fo!- 
lowed made it politically more 
ticklish than ever. Members of 
the Arab League would be un- 
likely to let their oil travel by 
an Israeli route. Other Moslem 
States might, but the chances 
of their doing so will be greater 
if the scheme is not presented 
as part of an anti-Arab cami- 
paign. This may explain why 
the Israelis have sensibly been 
reticent about the scheme. Now 
that M. Pineau has revealed 4 
French interest, more may b¢ 
learned about the scale of what 
is proposed. 
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Fast flowing rivers streak Sweden’s semi-Arctic north. 
For a country without either coal or oil, a source of 
cheap, abundant power. At Stornorrfors on the River 
Ume, the biggest of Sweden’s many projects for hydro- 
electricity nears completion. It is here that water dis- 
charged by the turbines in the underground power house 
will travel the two and a half miles back to the river 
through a tunnel 49 feet wide and 85 feet high. 

There was a time when a tunnel of this size would never 
have been attempted. Equipment to do the job fast and 






Sweden drives world’s biggest tunnel 





Seeks 





economically didn’t exist. Only since the introduction 
of the Swedish Method of rock-drilling, pioneered by 
Atlas Copco and the Sandvik Steelworks in collaboration 
with Swedish engineers, has tunnelling on this scale 
been practical. Today, huge tunnels and cathedral-like 
power houses below ground are commonplace. Witness 
Stornorrfors, the world’s biggest tunnel, where they are 
drilling 500 feet per man shift with Atlas Copco rock drills 
in the excavation of two million cubic yards of rock. 





Oil drilling in the Sahara 


Compressed aif is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for 
all its many applications. In the Algerian Sahara, where large- 
scale drilling operations are in progress, compressed air is being 
used instead of water as a bore-hole scavenger. Atlas Copco 
CT air-cooled compressors, mounted on trucks, provide the 
air needed to blow pulverised rock, sand and dust to the 
surface. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution 
and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 


to work for the world 

















Site Clearance at East Kilbride, June 1955 


From Site Preparation to 
Production in 14 months 


This factory, designed for the printing of the “Radio 
Times” in Scotland, was built by Cubitts’ Scottish 
Company on behalf of the East Kilbride Develop- 
ment Corporation for Messrs. Waterlow & Sons 
Limited. The building, which has a ground floor 
area of 58,000 sq. ft., was ready for occupation only 
14 months after site clearance began. Cubitts are 


pleased to acknowledge the efficient teamwork of - 


their own and their sub-contractors’ men who made 
this result possible. 


Architects — East Kilbride Development Corporation 
Engineer for reinforced concrete frame — H. G. Cousins, Esq., 
B.Sc., M.I.C.E., M.I.Struct.E. 
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Aid for Hard Pressed Schools 


HE Minister of Education announced this week that he 
Tada reopen, on conditions to be announced later, the 
list of direct grant schools, which has been closed to 
applications for the past eleven years. A direct grant school 
is so-called because it gets its grant from the Ministry of 
Education, and is not maintained by the local authority. 
The grant amounts to £36 for each pupil of secondary 
school age, or £40 for those doing advanced work in the 
sixth form; and there is also a contribution towards 
teachers’ superannuation, In return for this help the school 
must get its fees approved by the Ministry ; must include 
local authority or other approved people on its board of 
governors ; and, most important, must put the first 25 per 
cent of its places each year at the disposal of the local 
authority (which pays the fees), and a further 25 per cent 
if the local authority wants them. For the rest the school 
can charge fees, which are usually about {£40 a year 
nowadays, but which must be graduated according to 
ability to pay—the Ministry making up the balance for 
those paying less than the full amount. 


* 


At present there are 164 direct grant schools, containing 
75,000 pupils, and including some famous schools such as 
Manchester Grammar School, King Edward’s, Birmingham, 
and the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle, as well as some 
whose academic distinction is not at all clear. In these 
days of rising costs there are probably several independent 
schools, particularly girls’ schools, which might be glad of 
the generous help of a direct grant. Some of these may 
be among the seventy schools that used to be on the list, 
but were turned off in 1945. On what principle they were 
turned off, and four others admitted, is not quite clear, 
but the late Ellen Wilkinson, who was then the Minister, 
seemed sometimes to refuse a grant and so force a school 
into the arms of the local authority so that all, and not 
merely a maximum of half, its places should be free. Other 
schools, however, may not have wanted to apply for fear of 
a greater encroachment on their freedom ; this fear should 
have diminished in the last eleven years. 

The direct grant system is well worth extending, because 
it allows schools with a fine tradition to maintain their 
character in spite of all the economic pressures that now 
bear down on them. It has probably, indeed, an even more 
important future: in some adaptation of it may lie the 
answer, financial and social, to the problems which sooner 
or later will beset the public schools, 


Belgrade-Moscow Fusillade 


| HE battle of words between Jugoslavs and Russians over 
the Hungarian revolt shows no sign of abating. Mr 
Kardelj’s analysis of the Hungarian crisis to the Jugoslav 
parliament last week has provoked an angry rebuttal in 
Pravda. This week’s visit by a Jugoslav delegation to 
Warsaw to discuss the problems of “ socialism in the con- 
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temporary world ” will hardly make the Russians any more 
tolerant of the Jugoslavs’ independent and critical attitude, 
or still the Russian fear that the Jugoslavs may pour dan- 
gerous thoughts into receptive Polish ears. 


For Mr Kardelj beat about the bush a good deal less than 
did Marshal Tito in his Pula speech last month—and in 
Russian eyes that speech was bad enough. Mr Kardelj said 
bluntly that the heart of the matter in Hungary was that a 
majority of the working class rose against “a regime which 
proclaimed itself to be socialist” and that this revolt pro- 
voked the intervention of another socialist country. He 
pointed out that “ the belief that a party, by the very fact of 
calling itself Communist, ensures that its rule is progressive 
and democratic is a grave anti-Marxist blunder.” Hungary, 
he said, needed “ radical changes in the political system, not 
a change of personages and the correction of individual 
errors.” On the Soviet intervention, Mr Kardelj was 
thoroughly scathing. He said it could play “no decisive 
role whatsoever in Hungary” and was really due to “ the 
relationship of forces in the existing international situa- 
tion” ; it had nothing to do with socialism. 


It is not surprising that the Jugoslavs should be growing 
more outspokenly critical of Soviet policy, quite apart from 
the disenchantment with Mr Kadar caused by Mr Nagy’s 
abduction. They have never lacked the courage of their 
convictions, and in Hungary today their cherished belief in 
the vital part of workers’ councils in socialist development 
seems in danger of being trampled underfoot. But Mr 
Kardelj does not appear to realise that his suggestions for 
putting Hungary straight again on the socialist path are 
based on a false assumption—that the Hungarian people 
want to go on living in a one-party Marxist state, with or 
without the latest improvements. 


Army Efficiency 


ANY people, reading the report and recommendations 
M of the committee headed by Sir John Wolfenden 
into the use made of national service manpower in the army, 
will be tempted to hope that the abolition of national ser- 
vice will dispose of the entire difficulty. This would be 
shortsighted—first, because even substantial reductions in 
army commitments would probably still leave the country 
with the need for some sort of selective obligation to serve ; 
second, because some of the committee’s recommendations 
bear upon the possibility of increasing the attractions of 
professional soldiering ; and third, because the committee 
offers some suggestions towards improving the efficiency of 
the army as a whole. Yet, undoubtedly, the main problem 
revolves round the national serviceman’s universal feeling 
(common in all conscripts everywhere) that his two years 
of service is “an infliction to be undergone rather than a 
duty to the nation.” What the professional soldier will do 
cheerfully (sometimes blasphemously cheerfully), the con- 
script tends to regard as “ bull.” 


The committee urges that during training the national 
serviceman should as far as possible be given a sense of 
progressive development of his skills, both as soldier and 
tradesman, rather than one of meaningless repetition ; this 
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should become easier as the forces are equipped with more 
complicated modern arms. On the other hand, the com- 
mittee proposes to reduce soldiers’ chores -by extending 
civilianisation—which is already proceeding apace—though, 
as the Army Council retorts, it may tend to ignore prob- 


lems of accommodation for civilians. 


strong point with the argument that three civilians 
could do the work of five national servicemen on supply 
work and save a lot of money. It is also right that the 
use of civilians in bases overseas should be explored. This 


But it makes a 


seized of that ? 


js a common sense, not a sensationalist, report. The; 
everything to be said for improving army public re!, 
with the national serviceman. The army’s quite | 
reply is that its main job is to make him into a sold 
and even a modern soldier, in his psychology—indeed in 
his spiritual condition—is something different frov 
comfortable, well-trained, uniformed technician. The {r- 
ther from this latter state, however, the more—in gener! 
the pity. Are all apostles of the “ soldier-like ” yet {ily 
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Our special correspondent visited 
Melton Mowbray last week-end, to 
report on the mood at the by-election 
caused there by the resignation of Mr 
Anthony Nutting (Conservative majority 
last time 10,780) because of his disagree- 
ment with the Government’s Suez policy. 
The result of the poll—which was a 
straight fight between Miss Mervyn Pike 
(Conservative) and Mr Ted Masters 
(Labour)—was to be announced just after 
“The Economist” ( printed early this 
week because of holiday transport 
arrangements) went to press. 


AX ancient in a Melton pub, mis- 
taking a stray journalist for the 
Labour candidate, croaked repeatedly, 
“We'll beat them this time, Sir.” No 
doubt, as ignorant of electoral law as of 
electoral personalities, he was hoping for 
a free drink: in any case, he was one of 
the only Labour voters to show himself 
so sanguine, and one of the few in either 
party to show very much interest in the 
whole election. In the village halls and 
schools used by both parties for their 
meetings the tentative Christmas decora- 
tions on the walls showed one good 
reason for a lack of interest, and the 
drenching rain outside showed another. 
Both parties, however, seemed satisfied 
with the sizes of their meetings in the 
circumstances ; both also agreed that 
questions from those audiences were few 
and far between. The candidates 
worked their way through the common 
topics, which were roughly as follows: 


(1) Rent Control. A damp squib in 
a country area where those who are not 
owner-occupiers mostly live in farm cot- 
tages or council houses. 


(2) Farm Supports. Miss Pike claimed 
credit for them ; Mr Masters said they 
were merely a continuation of more suc- 
cessful Labour measures. Neither view 
drew many questions. 


(3) Education. Miss Pike declared her 
attachment to small village schools. Mr 
Masters, himself a London schoolmaster, 
wanted improvements and rationalisa- 


The Melton Mood 


tion on a larger scale. No questions. 


(4) Inevitably, Suez. Contrary to some 
reports that have appeared elsewhere, 
this issue still seemed to your corre- 
spondent to put all others in the shade ; 
the impression that the electorate was 
bored with it arose partly because some 
professional politicians and commenta- 
tors are bored with it, and partly because 
people found it hard to recapture at a 
political meeting the careless rapture of 
those endless arguments at home and in 
the pubs in the last few weeks. But 
those who asked questions on this topic 
did so more to air their own information 
or prejudices than to find out the can- 
didates’ viewpoints ; on other subjects 
the questions were negligible. 


* 


More alive than the political issues 
were the personal ones. Rightly or 
wrongly, many Conservatives felt that 
the local party association had behaved 
shabbily to Mr Nutting over his resigna- 
tion: he is a popular figure in the 
district. Many Conservatives also felt 
that it was wrong that this very con- 
servative constituency should be repre- 
sented by a woman, and not a local 
woman at that. Those who saw Miss 
Pike must have realised that she is the 
equal of any man at handling a meeting 
(she is tired of being referred to as a 
“hockey type” in the papers). Mr 
Masters also made a good impression at 
meetings, although he, too, is not a local 
—there were some mutters of its being 
a carpet-bag election. But Mr Masters 
was certainly at a disadvantage in arous- 
ing indignation, righteous or otherwise, 
while Miss Pike was good at this. “ Be 
enthusiastic,” she would cry. Her main 
slogan was that the best Christmas pre- 
sent the electors could give to Sir 
Anthony was an increased majority. 

Her élan was such that nobody 
noticed the past tense when she claimed 
“Our policies were working”: even 
Mr Masters’s quotations from Lord 
Tedder had no moral impact to compare 
with that aroused by Miss Pike on the 





subject of British greatness as mani- 
fested in Calder Hall—although she did 
not make it plain just what this state 
project had to do with her election plat- 
form. This approach was undoubtedly 
more effective than Mr Masters’s careful 
condemnation of the Suez action: Miss 
Pike’s meetings at times took on the 
atmosphere of a good Church of England 
service, with the squire and his lady in 
the front row, and a solid backing of 
girls recently graduated from the Pony 
Club—somehow bearing an uncanny 
resemblance to Lady Eden. 

For what it is worth, the local expecta- 
tion last weekend of a cut in the Con- 
servative majority seemed to be based on 
anticipation of Tory abstentions rather 
than of Labour conversions. Three main 
points were made about this: (a) mos! 
of the liberally inclined voters (a Libera! 
candidate got 5,518 votes at the election 
in 1950 and 9,510 in 1945) are als 
property-owning democrats who wer¢ 
not expected to vote Labour, although :t 
was felt that some might not vote at all ; 
(b) it was argued that the ranks of the 
abstainers might be swelled not only b) 
personal supporters of Mr Nutting, bu! 
by some “gunboat Tories” who were 
angry with the Government for no! 
going on with their action (it is perhaps 
significamt that Captain Waterhouse was 
due to speak for Miss Pike, but did no! 
because of a reputedly diplomatic cold) ; 
(c) one of the most important question: 
of all was whether some outlying Con 
servatives would be reluctant to use thei! 
precious petrol in voting for a Govern 
ment which had just rationed it. ‘Th: 
constituency may not be a very signi! 
cant guide to opinion in the countr) 
because of the lack of impact of th 
Rents Bill, which could well be the mai! 
bone of political contention at the muc! 
more marginal North Lewisham by 
election next month (Conservativ: 
majority there last time 3,236). One le!! 
Melton expecting Sir Anthony to g¢' 
his Christmas present ; whether it w2 
as generous Miss Pike hoped the 
reader will by this time know. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Cleaning Up Sinai 
Sir—You do not do justice in your last 
issue to the proposal to make the whole 
Sinai peninsula “ world territory ” under 
the United Nations. Of course, those 
nations which have provided contingents 
for Unef will not provide them in per- 
petuity ; nor would it be desirable for 
them to do so. If the UN General 
Assembly has any grain of sense, it will 
keep in being the officers directly 
recruited by General Burns and replace 
the present troops of Unef with indi- 
vidually recruited personnel, selected on 
the same basis as members of the United 
Nations secretariat. Such a constabulary 
should be stationed permanently, not in 
New York, where it would be little use, 
but in the Sinai Peninsula, where it could 
maintain a strategic territory in a 
demilitarised state. 

Secondly, the Gaza strip, whether 
Egyptians, Israelis or UN are in control, 
is not large enough for the permanent 
settlement of 218,000 Arab refugees who 
inhabit it ; whereas the coastal strip of 
the Sinai Peninsula and the eastern side 
of the Suez Canal, if developed, could 
provide a permanent home for those 
refugees.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons HENRY USBORNE 


[The purpose of the Note “ Cleaning up 
Sinai” last week was to clarify The Econo- 
mist’s proposal for Sinai, not to criticise Mr 
Usborne’s, which, as he makes clear, is 
different and politically more ambitious.— 
Eprror.] 


No Retreat from Oil 


Sir—Your article on our fuel prospects 
certainly indicates, with alarming clarity, 
the cost in terms of capital resources, 
dollar expenditure and political uncer- 
tainty of our future fuel requirements. 
The basis of your calculation is that 
“ nothing has changed in the coal situa- 
tion” and that this is the best we can 
expect in the future. 

The cost is so high that it seems worth 
while itemising a few of the assumptions 
which underlie your expectation of a 
Static coal output: 


(a) It is assumed that we know the loca- 
tion of the easiest coal to mine. Not a 
great deal of effort has or is being spent 
in surveying or drilling, although the 
inadequacy of our knowledge is well illus- 
trated by the continuing discovery of new 
opencast sites—the easiest to locate. 

(b) The estimates of new coal-face 
capacity which can be brought into pro- 
duction is based on existing rates of shaft 
sinking and mine construction, despite the 
fact that these rates compare most un- 
favourably with the US, South African, 
and Scandinavian achievements. ‘ 

(c) A labour and staff shortage is 
accepted as inevitable in a full employ- 


ment society. Presumably it is assumed 
to be impossible, now or in the future, to 
get the industry to accept foreign workers, 
or German or American mine managers 
and technicians. 

(d) Advances in mine mechanisation 
and the developments of new techniques 
are apparently expected to add little or 
nothing to the total output of the indus- 
try. This appreciation of their efforts 
must be rather discouraging to the people 
involved in developing, for example, the 
hydraulic transport of coal from the face 
to the pit head, or the underground gasifi- 
cation of coal. 

Considering the stakes involved, it would 
surely be worth while to review these 
assumptions.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.7 B. H. WoRMSLEY 


The Bill that Got Away 


Sir—I notice in your issue of December 
Ist you repeat the assertion that “ cash 
bets by post” might be legally accepted 
(“as they already can in Scotland ”) 
under new legislation in England and 
Wales. 

May I point out that this is a mis- 
statement. The confusion is due to the 
fact that the provisions of the Betting 
Act of 1853 (making postal ready-money 
betting illegal) were not implemented in 
Scotland till 1874. But thereafter the 
illegality of ready-money postal betting 
applied to Scotland as well as England 
and Wales.—Yours faithfully, 

J. CLarK GIBSON 
The Churches’ Committee on Gambling 


Press Standards 


Stir—The “sensible new code of press 
relations with hospitals” was neither 
“negotiated” nor “suggested” by the 
Press Council, as you say in your Note 
of December 1st. It was evolved by a 
joint committee of the medical profession 
and the press, held under the auspices of 
the British Medical Association, on 
which all the major newspaper organisa- 
tions were represented either directly or 
through observers. Invaluable as Sir 
Linton Andrews’s personal contribution 
was to the success of this committee, 
I am quite sure that he would disclaim 
any monopoly for his council in the 
committee’s “achievement.” — Yours 
faithfully, JOHN PRINGLE 
British Medical Association 


Appeal from Keele 


Sir—The University College of North 
Staffordshire has recently launched an 
appeal for £500,000 for building funds. 
May we draw the attention of your 
readers to the College’s urgent needs for 
undergraduate accommodation, facilities 
for scientific research, and for a library ? 
The College is wholly residential, but 
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nearly 400 of the 600 students are still 
housed in 15-year-old army huts. The 
College plans to expand to a total of 800 
students in the next five years, so that 
new hostels are required, not only as 
replacements for the huts, but to accom- 
modate the increased numbers: hostels 
for 600 students in all. The scientific 
laboratories are badly in need of exten- 
sions in order that research programmes 
can be carried forward without com- 
peting for space with the teaching of 
undergraduates. The College has as yet 
no separate library building and more 
than half its books are still in store. 
We hope that the special features of 
the college have now become widely 
enough known and appreciated for the 
response to this appeal to be generous. 
Contributions should be sent to the 
Registrar, University College of North 
Staffordshire, Keele, Staffs, who will be 
glad to supply further information.— 
Yours faithfully, : 
Josian WeEDGwoop 
GEORGE BARNES 
University College of North 
Staffordshire 


Petrol Rationing 


Sir—The obviously equitable way of 
dealing with the petrol shortage would 
be for the supporters of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s policy to forego, in loyalty to their 
leader, the pleasures of private motoring, 
and for ration-books to be issued only in 
exchange for certified copies of letters 
of protest written to members of Parlia- 
ment on or before the date of the cease- 
fire. It could surely be assumed that it 
would become. a point of honour for 
members, regardless of their party affili- 
ations, to return the originals of all such 
letters to their authors, and also that 
there would be no danger of the emer- 
gence of a black market in forged docu- 
ments, since it would become socially 
precarious for known supporters of the 
government to be observed in public at 
the wheel.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW.1 ROLAND OLIVER 


Trade with America 


Smr—The British Association for Ameri- 
can Studies has commissioned us to 
make a thorough survey of sources, both 
printed and manuscript, in this country 
which relate in any way to the history 
of our political, social and economic 
relations with the United States. There 
must be many business firms and trade 
associations who have records or archives 
on trade with the United States or on 
investment there in the nineteenth 
century. Such archives, however small, 
can often be of great importance to the 
economic historian. May we ask any of 
your readers who are the owners, 
trustees, or custodians of such archives 
to. be kind enough, as a service to 
scholarship, to write to us about them ? 
—Yours faithfully, H. L. Beares 
B. R. Crick 
Institute for Historical Research, 
Senate House, Malet Street, 
London, W.C.1 
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Books & Publications 








Isolation or World Community 


THE NEW DIMENSIONS OF PEACE. 
By Chester Bowles. 
The Bodley Head. 408 pages. 25s. 


“T BELIEVE that the American people 

are currently in midstream between 
two main currents of thought—between 
their traditional isolationism and a new, 
dynamic and . constructive inter- 
nationalism. Indeed, both these currents 
mingle in the thinking of most Ameri- 
cans today.” Mr Chester Bowles, one 
of America’s foremost public servants 
both at home and abroad under earlier 
Democratic administrations, has written 
his study in an earnest effort to persuade 
Americans that the second course— 
“dynamic and _ constructive inter- 
nationalism ”—is the only possible policy 
for peace in the era of world-wide 
revolution and the hydrogen bomb. But 
his thesis and his arguments are as valid 
for other members of the Atlantic 
alliance. Even if they lack America’s 
resources for effective international 
action, they need as urgently an outlook 
and diplomacy favourable to the growth 
of a world community. Unhappily, 
since the Suez affair, it must be said 
they need it more. Mr Bowles’s book is 
therefore relevant not only to its original 
American audience, but to transatlantic 
readers as well. 

For free electorates in a world of 
bewildering and often menacing change, 
there would seem to be two opposite 
risks. The first is the blindness bred 
of ignorance of the forces at work—a 
blindness which would seem, at times, 
to afflict not only peoples but also their 
democratic leaders. The other is that a 
live sense of the risks and dangers results 
in either hysteria or defeatism. It 
follows that anyone who—like Mr 
Bowles—is trying to arouse public 
opinion has only a narrow margin of 
safety. He must make clear the pressure 
of revolution—of completed communist 
revolution in Russia and China, of 
attempted democratic revolution in 
India, of nationalism and _anti- 
colonialism and rising expectation every- 
where. But he must do so in such a 
way that the world-wide upheavals can 
be understood in some familiar context. 
Otherwise, unfamiliarity breeds panic 
and panic corrupts judgment and 
reasonable hope. 

Mr Bowles on the whole succeeds in 
treading the narrow way. His familiar 
context is the American Revolution with 
its emphasis on anti-colonialism and its 
subsequent promise of a free and more 
abundant life for all Americans. With 
these aspirations underlined, he traces 
the course of the twentieth-century 
revolutions, shows the forces that 


diverted Russian and Chinese ferment 
into communist channels and offers the 
hope that in India and other emergent 
nations of the “middle world” the 
impetus of change may follow in some 
measure the direction chosen by 
America. The method has obvious 
advantages as a means of persuasion. It 
removes communism from the category 
of witchcraft and satanism into the more 
understandable guise of a perversion of 
genuine popular desires and needs. It 
gives hope that the set of practices and 
aspirations loosely known as “the 
American way of life” is relevant to 
the world’s present turmoil and thus 
encourages Americans not to attempt to 
withdraw from a bewildering and alien 
world, but to play their part with courage 
and generosity on a scene in which their 
own experience is not by any means 
irrelevant. 

The disadvantages of the method are 
also obvious. The gravest is the pro- 
cessing of history to fit into a great many 
over-simplifications. The vast differences 
between overcrowded Asian communities 
and the sparsely-peopled United States 
at the time of its revolution, the uneven- 
ness, vouched for by history, in the 
capacity of peoples to administer them- 
selves and achieve stability, the deep 
and tragic conflicts that occur when 
men and women of different race and 
resources settle side by side with more 
primitive peoples—all these stubborn 
intricacies are left to one side; they 
justify the charge of a certain naiveté and 
over-optimism in approach and reflect a 
serious under-estimate of the difficulties 
facing particular policies. This, com- 
bined with a rather wooden style, may 
deprive Mr Bowles of some of the 
audience in Europe which he deserves. 

For, when all the reservations are 
made, his book remains a sane, generous 
and imaginative survey of the problems 
of co-existence in the hydrogen age. 
Some sweep of over-simplification is 
needed for policies ever to be conceived 
on a sufficient scale and, in Europe at 
least, what has passed for wisdom and 
balance and a sense of proportion has 
often in fact been no more than an 
inability to think largely and an obsessive 
preference for the trees, not the wood. 
Mr Bowles’s hopes and proposals are all 
generous and liberal. The direction in 
which he seeks to move his countrymen 
is the only alternative to increasing 
“non-involvement”” for America and 
lonely peril for Western Europe. The 
British in particular can only be grateful 
that voices of such goodwill are raised in 


the United States to check the isola- 
tionist drift. 
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From Typescript to Jacket 


METHODS OF BOOK DESIGN. 

The Practice of an Industrial Craft. 

By Hugh Williamson. Oxford University 
Press. 444 pages. 45s. net. 


R HUGH WILLIAMSON is a 
typographer, not of the lone- 
haired or curlicue style, but rather, in 
the classic definition of Joseph Moxon, 
“such a one, who by his own judgment, 
from solid reasoning within himself, can 
either perform or direct others to per- 
form, from the beginning to the end, al! 
the handy-works and physical operations 
relating to typographie.” Taste he in- 
culcates not by precept but by his chosen 
examples : a page-opening from Sir 
Francis Meynell’s Herodotus, or a 
dazzling tour de force for a title-page 
by Mr Bruce Rogers. But he maintains 
that the impatience of aesthetics in book 
design tends to be overrated, and the 
aim which he has set himself—and has 
achieved—is “ to show something of the 
possibilities of industrial book design 
rather than to say what use should be 
made of them.” This is the creed of 
Morison, not of Morris. Mr William- 
son is a graduate of the Oxford 
University Press, which has made of his 
long and tightly packed book a masterful 
exemplification of these utilitarian prin- 
ciples: its elegance is sober, muscular, 
functional, unobtrusive, in exact con- 
formity with the author’s text. 

We are given only as much history 
as is needed to appreciate the iron hand 
of convention on British book design. 
Not that Mr Williamson is a_ trad- 
itionalist: he makes us aware of the 
possibilities of those revolutionary 
technical changes, such as photo-electric 
composition, which are just round the 
corner ; but one of his very rare pieces 
of explicit advice to the designer is that 
any decision to flout convention must 
be based on an understanding of the 
traditions he may wish to discard. One 
of the very few unconventionalities he 
has allowed himself is to place his ack- 
nowledgements not at the beginning but 
at the end, which is so logical that one 
wonders why it has not been universal 
for years. 

The book is divided into twenty-four 
chapters and five appendixes, subdivided 
for ease of reference into 242 sections. 
There are 76 text figures, 11 plates, 27 
type examples. To each chapter is 
subjoined a bibliography. The diagrams, 
by Mr Ralph Mabey, are exceptionally 
good. It must presumably be an 
exaggeration to say that Mr Williamson 
has dealt (and dealt faithfully) with every 
single aspect and process lying between 
the author’s typescript and the finished 
volume, bound and jacketed. But one 
reader at least, with a more than 
amateur if less than professional dose 
of curiosity about the technicalities of 
book-making, has so far failed to fault 
him. (He must confess to never having 
met the noun biblio before and to dislik- 
ing reference letters placed outside 
rather than inside punctuation marks.) 

One of the best things about this re- 
markably good book is Mr Williamson s 
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clarity in the description of often highly 
technical matters and his achievement 
of a style which is at the same time 
colloquial enough to sound like a pro- 
fessional addressing fellow-professionals, 
such as we amateurs love, and yet so 
free from jargon that we can read him 
everywhere with understanding. Its 
author would be the first to resent any 
suggestion that “Method of Book 
Design” might be supposed to super- 
sede the treatises of Theodore L. de 
Vinne, Daniel Berkeley Updike, Stanley 
Morison or Oliver Simon. But if it is 
much, it is not too much, to say that 
this book will sit without embarrassment 
on the same shelf in the library of any- 
one who cares seriously about book- 
making. 


Sir Winston’s Forebears 


THE EARLY CHURCHILLS. 
By A. L. Rowse. 
Macmillan. 430 pages. 36s. 


M R ROWSE has temporarily laid 
aside his work on the age of 
Elizabeth to write the history of a great 
family. He links his two enthusiasms 
with the remark on the Churchills that 
“like all that is most characteristic in 
the modern story of our people they 
seem to have emerged in the Elizabethan 
Age.” But his first subject is Sir 
Winston Churchill, the royalist colonel 
of the Civil War; and he closes this 
volume with the death of Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, in 1744. Mr Rowse 
explains in his preface that the book 
has been pruned “ of much that was not 
the more interesting for being new.” 
The difficulty remains that what is new 
(on the first Sir Winston) is not very 
interesting, and that what is interesting 
(on the careers of Sir Winston’s children‘ 
is not new. 

The account of Sir Winston Churchill, 
impoverished in the Civil War and then 
struggling for place at the court of 
Charles II, is enlivened by a brisk and 
unsentimental approach to Restoration 
politics. It is unfortunately marred by 
numerous and trite contrasts and com- 
parisons between Sir Winston and his 
namesake and descendant. Sir Winston 
was an inactive member of the Royal 
Society, a fact mentioned only to allow 
Mr Rowse to expatiate on the “ contrast 
with his descendant, who has kept re- 
markably au fait with the portentous 
developments... .” Sir Winston sup- 
ported a naval programme, and the 
inevitable comment follows: “How 
strange a foreshadowing it’ seems of his 
descendant’s introduction of the naval 
building programme of 1912.” This 
habit persists throughout the book. Mr 
Rowse makes the curious suggestion 
that Marlborough’s disgrace under 
William ITI, when he was imprisoned in 
the Tower, was “a necessary step in his 
becoming a national figure”; and he 
adds, “Just as with his descendant: it 
turned out well for Sir Winston that he 
was kept out of power during the 
treacherous decade 1931-39.” 

But Mr Rowse is at his best when he 
moves on to the more familiar story of 


the first Sir Winston’s children. Though 
he has little new to say on Marlborough 
he retells the story of the great cam- 
paigns clearly and vividly. And his full 
length study of Sarah has a vitality 
worthy of her own tempestuousness. 
Her Whiggism and anti~<lericalism 
appeal to Mr Rowse. “I sympathise 
with her as few have done,” he claims ; 
and he justifies this in adetailed and 
perceptive account of Sarah’s career. 
He is concerned to understand, not 
merely to judge, her ; and he allows her 
to tell much of her story in her own 
words. To the building of Blenheim 
Mr Rowse devotes one of his best chap- 
ters, in which he does justice both to 
the monumental design and to the pro- 
tracted disputes which harassed the 
unfortunate Vanbrugh. Elsewhere he is 
less restrained. Perhaps he sympathises 
so much with Sarah because he shares 
her own impatience. “How these 
themes repeat themselves,” he exclaims 
at one point, “ and how people in politics 
idiotically make the same kind of mistake 
over and over!” Uncharitable readers 
will set against this Mr Rowse’s protest 
against Dr Johnson: “ How one detests 
these facile literary condemnations of 
people involved in the toils of action.” 
But, derivative as this book so largely is, 
it is full of zest and colour ; and if it is 
sometimes irritating, it is never dull. 


Unwavering Voters 


HOW PEOPLE VOTE. 

By Mark Benney, A. P. Gray and R. H. 
Pear. 

Routledge bnd Kegan Paul. 239 pages. 25s. 


T is commonly complained that the 

study of elections has not yet reached 
very far into the mind—and heart—of 
the voter. In this country, in particular, 
the full descriptions of campaigning and 
the detailed analyses of election results 
which have appeared since the war have 
not been accompanied by any thorough 
study of what makes a voter change his 
mind. Almost the only published 
evidence on the subject comes from 
“Straight Fight,” Messrs. Milne and 
Mackenzie’s rudimentary but admirable 
investigation of the 19§1 election in 
North-East Bristol. Thus the belated 
publication of the study by the London 
School of Economics of the 1950 election 
in Greenwich is to be welcomed, for it 
is an important pioneer work. A mass 
of students, sociologists and pollsters 
descended upon the constituency of 
Greenwich between December 1949 and 
February 1950, observing political activi- 
ties and, above all, interviewing and then 
reinterviewing a representative cross- 
section of the electorate. 

Although in many respects the con- 
stituency proved to be somewhat un- 
typical there is no reason to doubt the 
general validity of the main findings 
about the voter’s conduct: that social 
status is the most important single 
influence on party choice ; that the great 
majority of electors never waver in their 
allegiance ; that the few who do waver 
tend to be ones whose inclinations differ 
from those of their family or workmates 
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(and that even they are likely to return 
to conformity as the campaign advances); 
and that many voters’ political opinions 
differ widely from the programme of the 
party they support. Those who have 
not followed Gallup polls may be sur- 
prised to find how many voters (par- 
ticularly on the left) seem to be more 
in sympathy with the declared policy 
of their opponents than of their own 
side. Presumably this is evidence either 
of the irrationality of the electors, or of 
their assumption that men are more im- 
portant than measures. 

The obviousness of many of the con- 
clusions of this book—and the prolixity 
of their presentation—should not blind 
the reader to their importance or dis- 
courage others from pursuing similar 
studies. If the findings are, in part, 
negative and depressing, they do at least 
help us to begin to understand the elec- 
torate, the ultimate arbiter of Britain’s 
destiny. Some people may be disturbed 
lest, through these researches, politicians 
should grow too wise in the manipula- 
tion of the electorate. However, the 
correlation of social characteristics and 
voting intentions—the basis of “ How 
People Vote” and the American studies 
which inspired it—is a technique which 
can never pluck away more than a few 
of the many veils in which the mystery 
of mass—and individual—political psy- | 
chology is enshrouded. 


Tudor Variety 


THE GREAT TUDORS. 

Edited by Katharine Garvin. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 320 pages. 25s. 
ELIZABETHAN QUINTET. 

By Denis Meadows. 

Longmans. 319 pages. 15s. 


Prone forty essays published in 1935 
were intended as a scholarly antidote 
to the popular taste for royal private 
lives, thornless roses, and ramping cats. 
Nineteen “Great Tudors” now re- 
printed include those by Hilaire Belloc, 
David Matthews, A. F. Pollard and 
Conyers Read. It is hoped to publish 
the remaining twenty-one in a second 
volume. 

In the meantime, Mr Denis Meadows’s 
Quintet provides lighter music. A 
Jesuit “training, described in his 
“Obedient Men,” has not warped his 
naturally sympathetic humour. His five 
characters are the head of Elizabethan 
counter-espionage ; a leading member 
of the Jesuit “underground”; the 
Queen’s astrologer ; her likeable godson 
Harington; and “Moll Cutpurse.” 
Walsingham and Persons are fairly dealt 
with: this is a more human portrait of 
“the English Machiavel” than Conyers 
Read’s. Father Persons’s limitations 
balance his heroism ; and the folly of a 
papal policy which forced English 
Catholics to choose between patriotism 
and religion is not minimised. John 
Dee won European fame as a mathema- 
tician and philosopher, and royal patron- 
age as a scientific experimenter. A 
curious credulity, which made him the 
dupe of disreputable mediums, and 
unfounded charges of dabbling in magic 
did not forfeit the friendship of Cecil, 
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though nothing more substantial than 
the Queen’s compliments rewarded him. 
But her godson Harington, leaving his 
well-loved wife and Somerset manor to 
seek an appointment at court which 
eluded him till James’s reign, had to 
walk warily; Elizabeth praised his 
Orlando Furioso (after she had made 
him improve it) but was incensed by his 
pseudo-classical satire on the water- 
closet he invented. Although she re- 
lented, and called him a “ merry poet,” 
she purloined his design for palace use. 
Mary Frith is, perhaps, the happiest of 
the five: she sought no royal favour ; 
indeed, she became by professional skill 
and reliability a Queen of the London 
underworld. She wore male attire, 
enjoyed strong drink and tobacco, lived 
till 1659, proved her royalism by robbing 
General Fairfax, and when she died was 
preparing a rousing welcome for 
Charles II. 


Anglo-Florentines 


THE GOLDEN RING. 

By Giuliana Artom Treves. Translated by 
Sylvia Sprigge. 

Longmans. 232 pages. 21s. 


T= title of this book is a quotation 
from the tablet erected by the 
municipality of Florence in 1861 in 
memory of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
“whose poems forged a golden ring 
between Italy and England.” She and 
Robert Browning belonged to the group 
of “ Anglo-Florentines,’ who lived in 
Florence around 1848 to 1859 and who 
wholeheartedly espoused the cause of 
Italian independence. They watched the 
Tuscan contribution to the “ false 
dawn” of the Italian Risorgimento in 
1848-49—the flight of the Grand Duke 
Leopold II and his return, accompanied 
by white-uniformed Austrian soldiers, a 
few months later. Ten years later they 
cheered from the sidelines Tuscany’s 
final liberation from Austrian control and 
in their writings pleaded passionately 
that England should unequivocally sup- 
port the cause of Italian unity. 

The Brownings were only the most 
distinguished of the group. There was 
Walter Savage Landor, whose quarrel- 
some nature was a sore trial to the 
Florentine authorities; he brought 
Cavour, Mazzini and Garibaldi, among 
other Italians of the period, into his 
Imaginary Dialogues, and he loosed his 
thunder on behalf of Italian liberty in 
the English liberal magazine, Examiner. 
There was Thomas Adolphus Trollope, 
who studied Italian history and whose 
literary output was considerable (it was 
56 volumes), although far less than that 
of his famous brother. And there were 
many others, American as well as 
English, whose names are now largely 
forgotten. 

At this period, Florence was not only 
a home for many voluntary English 
exiles; it was also a great centre for 
English tourists. (Signora Treves 
records that the Grand-Duke once “ let 
it be known _that, in the interests of 
tourism, his Court receptions were 
intended to attract quantity rather than 


quality.”) Some of these visitors were 
famous, others not ; most of them were 
amusing, and some were distinctly 
eccentric. Not many of them took much 
interest in Italian politics. A few, like 
Charles Dickens and George Eliot, came 
to gather material for their books. Most 
did the round of the churches and gal- 
leries. Very few had any real contact 
with the living Italian people. Ruskin 
positively disliked them ; to him they 
were, in the author’s words, “ unworthy 
guardians of unappreciated treasures.” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne simply ignored 
them and was quite taken aback by their 
friendliness. 

Even the Italianissimi Anglo-Floren- 
tines moved little in Italian circles. But 
their contribution, through the in- 
fluencing of English public opinion, to 
the success of the Italian Risorgimento 
was later recognised in Italy. This book 
is a further tribute. It is both scholarly 
and lively, and Signora Treves has been 
so fortunate in her translator that one 
hardly ever realises that the book is a 
translation. 


Shorter Notices 


THE BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AND LEGAL ADVISER: Volumes I-V. 
Sixth Edition. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by Thos. H. Lewis. 

Caxton Publishing Company. £11 17s. 6d. 


This large work will already be widely 
known ; for it was first published in 1903. 
But the previous edition appeared as long 
ago as 1932, and the many changes that 
have taken place since then in the world 
of business make this, the sixth, edition 
especially valuable. The contributions are 
distinctly uneven in quality, but the ency- 
clopedia as a whole contains a vast amount 
of useful information. It not only defines 
such phrases as “marine-store dealer,” 
“set-off,” “allonge,” but also gives the 
legal position of parties to various trans- 
actions. Further, it contains a considerable 
amount of legal and other advice—for 
instance, on packaging as an aid to adver- 
tising. All the items are arranged alpha- 
betically, with plenty of cross-references, so 
that any subject can be quickly looked up. 

The volume on business correspondence, 
which gives a collection of specimen letters 
for business people, will not be so widely 
used ; but it has the virtue of being refresh- 
ingly free from “ insts.,” “ults.,” and their 
like. 

* 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

By E. B. Fincher. 

Abelard-Schuman. 192 pages. 15s. 


Here is a simple, popular and trustworthy 
account of the American Presidency by an 
American author who adds nothing to 
Messrs Hyman, Corwin, Laski or Binkley, 
but who admirably digests them. It should 
attract many readers in what is, after all, 
a short life. And while remaining properly 
dispassionate, Dr Fincher does not make 
the sad mistake found in many American 
popular writings of mistaking objectivity for 
neutrality at the expense of life and rele- 
vance. Only once does his simplification 
collapse into lack of clarity: the early 
history of the electoral college is indeed 
irredeemably complicated. 
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“No one may share his power, no one 
may share his loneliness ”—the book gives 
a very good picture of the vast possibilities 
for variation in the meaning, power and 
conduct of the office according to the 
character of the man who holds it. Written 
at an American “ Junior College” level, i 
would be an admirable gift for a sixth 
former interested in current affairs, to be 
covertly read by the donor. Perhaps Dr 
Fincher has restrained himself too much in 
the amount of the familiar folk-lore of th 
American Presidency which he gi 
Should not every schoolboy know that Gar 
field was assassinated by a “ disappoint 
office-seeker” and McKinley by an 
anarchist ? But such restraint is at least 
enviable. The book has a large number of 
the proper period illustrations. 
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THE FABER ATLAS. 
Edited by D. J. Sinclair. 
Faber. 32s. 6d. 

Most atlases follow a traditional pattern 
of maps to which we have been long familiar 
from childhood. Mr Sinclair has tried to 
improve upon traditional methods and in 
so doing has lost continuity. Nevertheless 
students will find this one extremely useful 
for geographical or economic studies. 

Great Britain has received plenty of 
coverage, too much perhaps. Apart from 
physical maps, which also include railways 
and ganals, the atlas gives, among other 
things, examples of geological structure, 
industries, power, land use and population. 
In all thirty-three pages have been devoted 
to these islands. The section of ten maps 
of various industrial and agricultural areas 
on 1:200,000 scale is of doubtful value, 
since they show little else other than con- 
trasts in relief-and size between one area 
and another. Two new features which 
might be of interest to the agricultural 
student are types of village and types ol 
farming. 

The continents are illustrated with 
physical, political, economic and vegetation 
maps accompanied by smaller scale maps ot! 
the continent covering such details as 
climate, population, religion and peoples 
These are additional to the political and 
physical maps of areas within the continents 
Plans of London, Paris, New York, Moscow 
and Canberra are interspersed throughout 
the atlas on easily convertible scales (as are 
all the maps) and they offer a clear picture 
of the comparative size and layout of these 
cities. 

The atlas, which has been produced in 
Vienna and printed in England, is a fine 
example of a combination of good carto- 
graphy and printing. 


Books Received 


Pears’ CycLopapia: Sixty-fifth edition. 
Edited by L. Mary Barker. A. and F. Pears 
1,024 pages. 15s. 

WAGES: revised edition. ‘a 
By Maurice Dobb. Introduction by C. “ 
Guillebaud. Cambridge University Pres: 
London: Nisbet. 216 pages. 8s. 6d. 
THE GUINNESS BOOK OF RECORDS: seco? 
edition revised and enlarged. ; 
Guinness Superlatives. 272 pages. 9s. 6° 
GERMANY. 

By Martin Hiirlimann. 
Hudson. 288 pages. 50s. 
A book of photographs. 
How To VISIT THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
By Roy Pryce. The Hansard Society. '- 
pages. ls. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SuRveY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











Middle of the Crossroads 


Washington, D.C. 


HE record of President Eisenhower’s political leader- 
ship during his first term does not suggest that either 
the pressing moral issue of ensuring civil rights to Negroes 
or the complex political dilemma which that issue poses for 
his party is likely to be resolved in a clearcut or decisive 
fashion during his next four years in office. This prospect 
is not encouraging for those Negro voters who shifted, often 
in spectacular numbers, from their normal Democratic 
allegiance to support Mr Eisenhower in the November elec- 
tion, or for those students of political science who dream 
fondly of a national two-party system, neatly and coherently 
organised. 

The recent election made plain the terms of the Republi- 
can dilemma. Although Mr Eisenhower won a great victory, 
his party for the twelfth time in the last fourteen biennial 
congressional elections failed to gain control of either House 
of Congress. Having been unsuccessful in all their efforts 
for the last twenty-six years, except in 1946 and 1952, the 
Republicans are in danger of sinking, at the congressional 
level, into a chronic minority. How is the party to cure this 
persistent weakness in the future when it has not been able 
to overcome it in the recent past, even with the help of its 
hero candidate, Mr Eisenhower ? 

Since the party is already entrenched in the farm beli 
of the Midwest and is sufficiently strong in the new suburbs 
and in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states for those 
areas to offer only marginal prospects for improvement, it 
must make converts in the present Democratic strongholds: 
the large northern cities and the solid South. Mr Eisen- 
hower made deep inroads in both, but Republicon candi- 
dates for lesser offices, with scattered exceptions, did not. 
But, in the northern cities and even more in the South, the 
Negro voters demonstrated in the presidential contest that 
they can be detached from the Democratic party. 

Logically, the Republicans have two alternatives. They 
can emphasise their support for civil rights and thereby con- 
solidate their new strength among Negro voters in the North 
and also, if the voting rights of Negroes in the rural South 
can be protected more adequately by federal law than at 
present, extend their gains in the South. Or they can write 
off the President’s popularity among Negroes as ephemeral 
and concentrate on building for the first time a real Repub- 
lican organisation among the conservative white voters in 
the South who are restless in the Democratic party. Poli- 
ticians resist the claims of such logic, however, for their 
natural wish is to have their cake and eat it. 

Although the Republican party, for more than half a 
century, has been of divided mind on whether to rely in 


the South on Negro Republicans or on what was formerly 
known as “ the lily white ” faction, this question has only 
become acute in the last dozen years as the Democrats have 
proved themselves to be the new majority party in the 
country. Mr Eisenhower might have formulated the question 
precisely and resolved it consciously ; instead, however, his 
contribution has rather been to blur the issue and to post- 
pone a decisioh. The political part natural to him is that 
of the moderate, the conciliator, the man above partisan 
strife and factional pressure. He has been rewarded with 
enormous political dividends, for in the last election he drew 
the support, for quite different reasons, of many conservative 
white southern voters and of Negroes as well. 


* 


Mr Eisenhower rejected the advice, given by former 
Governor Byrnes of South Carolina after the 1952 election, 
that the “ Eisenhower Democrats ” should be drawn into a 
revitalised Republican party organisation in the South. The 
President’s political advisers were undoubtedly wary of 
taking into the Republican organisation the very conserva- 
tives whose dissidence has long plagued the Democrats. 
Instead, they adopted a passive policy, and the result was 
evident on election day this year. Mr Eisenhower again 
carried Texas, Florida and Virginia by handsome majorities, 
but his party took only one out of 22 house seats in Texas, . 
one out of 8 in Florida, and two out of ro in Virginia. Had 
the Republicans won half of the seats in these three states, 
they would now control the House of Representatives. 

If the President has not moved actively to broaden the 
party’s base in the South, neither has he adopted an aggres- 
sive position on behalf of civil rights which might perman- 
ently consolidate for the Republicans his own personal 
popularity in the Negro community. During his first term, 
Mr Eisenhower sustained the general principle of equal 
democratic rights in his pronouncements at press conferences 
and advanced it in practice wherever, as in the District of 
Columbia and the military establishments, the federal 
government had direct responsibilities. Beyond this he 
did not go, even in the controversy over racial integration 
in the schools, and not until the spring of this year, his 
fourth year in office, did his Administration submit a 
programme of civil rights legislation to Congress. Om the 
basis of this record, last November’s swing of the Negro 
vote to him seems to be not an expression of thanks for 
tangible favours conferred but rather a protest against 
Senator Eastland of Mississippi, Senator-elect Talmadge of 
Georgia, and other extreme racists whose Democratic 
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allegiance burdened Mr Stevenson. “ A vote for Stevenson 
is a vote for Eastland ” was a persuasive Republican battle 
cry in Negro neighbourhoods. 

The present Republican strategy is to mark time, if 
developments in the South allow it, in the belief that over 
the next decade gradual integration in the South will 
ameliorate racial bitterness and accelerate the speed at 
which the once solid South is becoming politically fluid. 
Thus the party can hope to gain support among younger 
white voters in the South without bringing reactionary 
Democratic irreconcilables into its own house or estranging 
Negro voters. 

This cautious policy, so much in harmony with the 
President’s own inclinations, may prove wiser than either 
of the present seemingly logical alternatives, for the situation 
in the South is probably too complex and too knotted with 
emotion to yield to any calculated political direction. The 
same policy, however, does not afford much hope of revising 
the Senate’s “ filibuster” rule, which makes the passage 
of civil rights legislation virtually impossible. Only almost 
unanimous Republican support could bring about revision 
and this unanimity is not likely unless the President inter- 
venes actively. In the circumstances, the Republicans may 
content themselves with compiling a relatively better record 
than the Democrats in Congress on test votes and exploiting 
the divisions within the opposition. These partisan tactics 
have served well in the past but they are not likely to 
hasten either a reformation of the party or the passage 
of civil rights legislation. 


Wooing the Uncommitted 


R NEHRU has gone to Washington, to build a bridge 

with Mr Eisenhower between East and West, at a 

time when both he and the President are in a more con- 
structive mood than they would have been last summer 
when the meeting was originally supposed to have taken 
place. For recent events in Hungary and Egypt have made 
Mr Nehru less attached to the Soviet Union and Mr Eisen- 
hower more ardent in his wooing of the uncommitted 
countries in Africa and Asia—and elsewhere, too, it would 
seem, from his readiness to be visited by Marshal Tito. 
Whether or not the timing was intentional, nothing could 
have been better designed to put the mind of the peace- 
loving Mr Nehru in a suitably sympathetic frame for 
meeting that of Mr Eisenhower than last week’s calculated 
and detailed “leak” to the press of the new American 
proposals on disarmament. According to the stories pub- 
lished simultaneously by a group of the best-informed Wash- 
ington correspondents, these have been under consideration 
by the National Security Council for some time and are 
to be presented at the resumed talks on disarmament at the 
United Nations. It may be, however, that the proposals, 
as they have now appeared in the press, are merely those 
which Mr Stassen, the President’s adviser on disarmament, 
who is said to have been responsible for the leak, would 
like to present to the United Nations, not those with which 
he will in fact be charged. Meanwhile the scheme seems 
to be at least a background paper for the President’s reply 
to Marshal Bulganin’s letter of November 17th ; coupled 
with the tensions in the satellite countries, this letter is 
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now thought in Washington to offer some promise of break- 
ing the deadlock which has been strangling any hope of a 
mutual reduction in armaments. 

According to the story, the President, prepared to take 
a risk for the sake of progress towards peace, has insisied 
on this new, flexible, approach to disarmament against the 
advice of his military experts. The most novel proposal 
is for a limitation on long-range missiles and other new 
weapons, but this would depend on a full system of inspec- 
tion being set up. The United States would now, however, 
be willing to reduce its military manpower, in step with 
other countries, while the inspection system was still only 
in the process of being established. Moreover, the United 
States would no longer insist on aerial inspection alone, 
but would accept ground inspection. A further sugges- 
tion, that priority be given as Marshal Bulganin 
has proposed to exploring the possibility of a con- 
siderable withdrawal of American and Russian forces 
from the areas covered by the North Atlantic and 
Warsaw Pacts, was firmly, although perhaps only tempo- 
rarily, squashed by Mr Dulles on his return from Paris. 
In his view no reduction in Nato’s strength is justified as 
long as the potential Soviet power in Europe is as large 
as it is today. 


Out of the Frying Pan 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S rejection of higher 
duties on fish puts him back on the liberal trade policy 
lines to which he naturally gravitates unless domestic pres- 
sures are too strong, as they were just before the election in 
the case of woollens. The higher tariff on fish fillets 
unanimously recommended by the Tariff Commission 
would, in his view, have done less for New England’s fisher- 
men than the measures for greater efficiency already 
approved by .Congress, while it would have done 
demonstrable harm to Canada, Iceland and Norway, three 
allied nations whose economic strength, the President said, 
“is of strategic importance to us in the continuing struggle 
against Communism.” 

Conceivably foreknowledge of the President’s decision 
was a factor in Iceland’s agreement to allow the United 
States to continue to use the base at Keflavik. In any case, 
it would have been costly shortsightedness, in view of Ice- 
land’s economic straits, to make it even harder for the 
islanders to earn a living and even more necessary for the 
United States to come to their aid. America has been taking 
over a quarter of Iceland’s fish fillets, its main export. Soviet 
Russia takes most of the rest, an economic tie which neither 
Iceland nor the US State Department wish to see tightened. 

Before he eats his Christmas turkey, Mr Eisenhower must 
make up his mind on another tariff issue—the doubled 
duties on velveteen recommended by the Tariff Commission 
which are a symptom of the insistent demand for protection 
against textile imports from Japan and other low-wage 
countries. Japan’s willingness to limit its cotton exports 
voluntarily is conditioned, however, on the Administration 
doing what it can to avert other restrictions. The risk the 
government must weigh is that too liberal a trade policy may 
stiffen congressional resistance to the President’s determina- 
tion to press once more for American membership of the 
Organisation for Trade Co-operation. 
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Boom or Growth? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


| who fear a downturn in the American economy 
claim persistently that the present boom in capital 
goods must inevitably be followed by a collapse in this type 
of spending. Business expenditures for new plants and 
equipment have now been rising since early in 1955 ; this 
year they are exceeding the 1955 total by 22 per cent, and 
the latest survey by the McGraw-Hill Department of 
Economics indicates that there will be another increase of 
II per cent in 1957. Moreover, the plans reported in the 
survey—conducted in November and early December—did 
not include many last-minute additions that will be made 
later, nor, apparently, did they allow for the coming impact 
of the Suez crisis on oil and other industries. There may, 
therefore, actually be an increase of as much as 15 per cent 
in 1957, which would make this by far the largest, as well 
as the longest, boom in capital goods on record. 

In fact this may not be a boom in the usual sense, but a 
continuing upsurge that does not have the usual cyclical 
perils. The most interesting result of the McGraw-Hill 
survey is not the predicted increase of 11 per cent or more 
in 1957 spending ; this had already been foreshadowed 
in the surveys of the Department of Commerce, and in 
the financial reports of most producers of capital goods. 


What is new in the McGraw-Hill survey is that it shows - 


continuing strength through 1958. About two-thirds of 
the companies surveyed plan to maintain or increase their 
spending again in that year. Only 30 per cent plan to spend 
less than in 1957—even though the capital goods boom 
should by all conventional signs -reach its peak then. 
Throughout the postwar period, capital expenditures have 
shown a definite cycle—less violent than in the preceding 
decades, but nevertheless quite discernible. It has been a 
pattern of three good years and one lean year ; following 
the boom of 1955 to 1957, many forecasters have assumed 
that 1958 might be the usual off year. In fact, certain 
leading indicators, such as orders for durable goods, rising 
interest rates and the trend of new capital issues, have sug- 
gested that there would be some downturn before the end 
of 1957, although, on the other hand, backlogs of work 
on order have shown no decline. Practically no one had 
expected that the capital boom would continue for another 
two years, but that is what now seems to be the prospect. 


. 


To be sure, the rate of increase is slowing down. In 
the key area of manufacturing, the rise next year will be 
only 14 per cent, compared with 34 per cent this year. 
Moreover, some of the increase in 1957 will undoubtedly 
represent a deferment of work that could not be completed 
in 1956 because of shortages of steel and other materials. 
But the dollar figures for 1957 are still most impressive : 
$14.4 billion worth of new plant and equipment is to be 
installed by manufacturing industries, and outlays of $40.2 
billion are planned by all private business. McGraw-Hill 
asked companies how much higher they expected prices 
for capital goods to go in 1957, and the answers averaged 
6 per cent for business as a whole. This still leaves a gain 
of 5 per cent in planned physical volume. 

What is the explanation of this steady increase, with no 
sign of a downturn, in a type of expenditure which in theory 
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is held to be inevitably unstable because a few years of heavy 
capital spending are supposed to increase plant and equip- 
ment to a point at which demand must become less ? One 
answer is the terrific pace of research in manufacturing 
industry ; over $6 billion is to be spent on this in 1957. It is 
surely significant that among the largest increases planned in 
spending for 1957 are those of the chemical, aircraft and 
electrical machinery industries, which lead all others in 
spending on research. On I6oking at the statistics, the 
petroleum industry would seem to have little need for more 
refining capacity ; it produced a surplus in 1956. But expen- 
ditures on new plant are being increased by 50 per cent 
next year, to instal new processes that will result in higher 
quality fuels for cars and aircraft, and to make scores of 
new chemicals which, research has shown, can be derived 
from oil. Capital spending will evidently be down next year 
in some of the industries that are little touched by research 
—textiles, clothing, lumber, furniture and retail trades—but 
these account for only a small part of total investment. 
Another answer, at least in the present situation, is that 
manufacturing industry has been outrunning its resources 
of fuel, power, transportation and raw materials. Typically, 
these take longer to 
develop than new 
’ manufacturing capa- 
city, and the com- 
panies in such basic 
. industries are just 
beginning to catch 
up—or to try to 
catch up—with the 
tremendous expan- 
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a@ 25 per cent in- 
crease in its capital 
expenditures for 
1957, and there are 
to be large increases 
also in the mining, petroleum, railroad and other trans- 
portation fields. It seems entirely possible that in all 
these supporting industries investment may continue to rise 
for years to come. The United States is only one country 
in a world which is scrambling for raw materials, and its 
domestic supplies depend increasingly on tapping difficult 
areas—such as the offshore oil deposits—or developing sub- 
stitutes that require heavy capital investment, as do the 
plants to extract oil from shale or to convert low-grade 
iron ores into usable metal. All this requires more trans- 
portation for materials, and finished goods, too, are moved 
around more and more as the population spreads out. 

Finally, there is confidence in the future, in the growth 
of population that statisticians are charting for the nineteen- 
sixties and the growth of incomes that spokesmen of both 
political parties claim as a national goal. Companies do not 
want to be caught short by this future. They have had 
some experience in recent years of trying to expand capa- 
city in a hurry, and most feel that they have lost sales while 
cursing the building contractor. If the economy is to grow 
as it is expected to do, it seems worth while to build new 
capacity in advance. This sort of gradual expansion may be 
what is changing the pattern of capital investment from 
one of ups and downs to a steady rise. 











Source: US Department of Com- 
merce and Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 


























































































































Steel’s Banns 


FTER two years of hesitation the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany have taken the plunge towards a merger and landed, 
as the Department of Justice promised they would, in the 
courts. Bethlehem is the second largest company in the 
steel industry, Youngstown the sixth. Together their assets 
total $2.6 billion, compared with $3.6 billion for the giant 
US Steel Corporation. If the courts allow it, the merger 
will be one of the largest in American industrial history. 
The anti-trust suit to prevent it is, in terms of the assets 
involved, the biggest ever undertaken. Bethlehem, which 
plans to exchange its shares for the assets of the smaller 
company, would have a capacity of nearly 26 million tons 
of steel ; with US Steel’s 39 million tons, the two companies 
would control about half the country’s output. 

The Department of Justice contends, however, that such 
a merger violates section 7 of the Clayton Anti-trust Act, as 
amended in 1950 to bring it abreast of the newest corporate 
tactics in the march towards bigness. This forbids the 
purchase of assets, as well as shares, when the effect would 
be to lessen competition or to tend to create a monopoly. 
The government asserts that already four companies produce 
60 per cent or more of most steel products. Bethlehem and 
Youngstown’s case is that they are competitors to only a 
small extent. The Youngstown plants are in Ohio and 
Illinois, while those of Bethlehem are on the east and west 
coasts. A merger, they argue, may well intensify rather 
than reduce competition and enable Bethlehem to meet 
US Steel on more even terms. 

The companies are anxious for a speedy decision—that is 
in something over.a year rather than the five years many 
anti-trust suits lastt—and they may get it. The government 
is eager for a judicial test of the Clayton Act amendments 
and both sides have had enough warning to be well pre- 
pared. Under an expediting law an appeal would go 
straight to the Supreme Court whose ruling may be a land- 
mark in the shifting and never-ending battle over bigness 
in industry. 


Atomic Olive Branch 


R LEWIS STRAUSS, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, is holding out a sheaf of olive 
branches to the new Democratic Congress in the hope, 
presumably, that it will look more favourably than did its 
predecessor on him personally and on the government’s 
programme for the industrial development of nuclear 
energy. Without this peace offering, criticism of Mr 
Strauss would have been stepped up rather than down, 
as a result of recent evidence that Britain is far ahead of 
the United States in producing electric power from atomic 
plants. But now he has practically admitted that his critics 
were right when they charged that America’s atomic 
development was being held up by his insistence on leaving 
it to private enterprise and by the government’s over-strict 
security regulations. 
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Mr Strauss has announced a personal plan, which the 
other commissioners are expected to approve ; it is a rela- 
tion of the “ crash programme ” for government constric- 
tion of atomic power plants which the Democrats tried to 
force on him during the last Congress. The primary pur- 
pose is to get another five reactors, of various new tyjes, 
into operation during 1962; eighteen plants should be 
working by then under existing plans. The additions would 
be built by the government if private industry failed to 
undertake them promptly but, in order to help private 
companies to do the job, Mr Strauss wants the AEC 10 
assume a greater share of the research and development 
costs, to reduce its charges for nuclear fuel and to ease its 
licensing regulations. In return for all this, Mr Strauss 
hopes that Congress will at last allow the government to 
supplement private insurance against damage claims if there 
is a serious accident in a nuclear plant. 

The next day, as a result of revised classifications 
agreed with Britain and Canada, the AEC announced that 
it was in the process of releasing a large amount of hitherto 
secret information. This includes details of the first full- 
scale civilian atomic plant in America, of various experi- 
mental reactors and of the manufacture of heavy water, 
all of which should speed the development of nuclear 
power for civilian purposes. The immediate effect of the 
relaxation was the release for the first time of figures on 
America’s production of uranium since July, 195§ ; earlier 
figures have not been given. Output of both raw ore and 
of uranium concentrate has been going up steadily since 
then, with 3 million tons of the first and 6,000 tons of the 
second being produced this year. The commission also 
reported that there are 12 uranium mills in operation in 
the United States and that known reserves of uranium are 
about 60 million tons, two-thirds of it in New Mexico. 


Election Day 


AST Monday, it is presumed, Mr Eisenhower and M: 
Nixon were re-elected as President and Vice Presider’ 
of the United States for a second term. For the first Mor- 
day after the second Wednesday in December is the day 
on which the 531 members of the electoral college, for 
whom the voters actually cast their ballots on November 
6th, meet in their various state capitals to choose the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. It is almost unheard of nowadays 
for the electors to exercise their right of free choice— 
although in 1948 one Democrat from Tennessee did 
desert Mr Truman, the candidate who had won the state’s 
popular vote. It is therefore nearly certain that 457 elec- 
toral votes were given to the Republican candidates on 
Monday and 74 to Mr Stevenson and Senator Kefauver. 
But it will not be absolutely certain until January 7th, when 
the sealed lists are opened before a joint session of Congress 
by Mr Nixon in his capacity as President of the Senate. 
Even the final, or almost final, figures for the popular vote 
on November 6th are only just available. Rhode Islan‘ 
has not quite finished counting its absentee ballots (as 3 
result, the governorship is still in doubt) and therefore the 
figures are not yet official. But they are put at 35,575,42° 
votes for Mr Eisenhower to 26,033,066 for Mr Stevensvi 
President Eisenhower, with the largest majority ¢v. 
obtained by a Republican candidate—Mr Roosevelt’s we 
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GOLD... 


—is big business in the Philippines, where gold mines 
produce more than $20 million annually. It’s also a com- 
plicated business—because Philippine gold is traditionally 
shipped to U.S. Government mints to be refined and cast 
into bars before it is sold or deposited. 


Getting Philippine gold to the United States quickly 
and safely is one of the jobs of Bank of America’s Inter- 
national Department. We receive the bullion in Manila, 
put it aboard a plane to the U. S., and deliver it by 
armored car to the mint. 


If your business could use such extra follow-through 
in its international transactions, why not see our Inter- 
national Banking Department. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 
london, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

New York, Mexico City, Milan, Paris, 
Zurich, New Delhi, Havana, Rio de 
Janeiro, Beirut. 


BANK OF AMERICA International —(a 
wholly owned subsidiary) New York, 
Dusseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut. 





Bank of America 


aN 





Photograph of $14,000 gold bar being cost in 
the U.S. Government Mint, San Francisco. 
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Better Lighting — Better Production 


What is the lighting in your factory like? Have you recently checked the 
lighting level round the works with a light meter? 

The right lighting has a significant effect on the speed and accuracy of 
production. When its strength, position and type is suitable for each job 
the craftsman can give full play to his skill, and the works engineer can 
do full justice to his shop. 

Good lighting is only one of the many ways in which electricity is 
playing a vital part in the drive for higher productivity. 


| 
, FF Electricity for Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and information, or get in touch 
with E.D.A. They can lend you, without charge, films about the uses of electricity 
in industry. E.D.A. are also publishing a series of books on Electricity and 
Productivity. Titles now available are: Electric Motors and Controls, Higher 
Production, Lighting in Industry, Materials Handling, and Resistance Heating. 
Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 






fesued by the British Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy HIl!, London. W.C.3 
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11 million in 1936—had 1.6 million more votes than in 
1952, while Mr Stevenson had 1.3 million less. He also 
had about 3 million less than the total given to Democratic 
candidates for the House of Representatives this year, 
according to the calculations of US News and World Report. 
Mr Eisenhower, on the other hand, was given about % 
million more votes than were Republican candidates fo- 
the House. In the presidential election 417,090 votes were 
cast for candidates other than those of the two major parties ; 
three-quarters of these votes went to the various branches 
of the states’ rights party. The total popula: vote came 
to 62,025,576, breaking 19§2’s record by 500,000. Rut 
only 60 per cent of the people of voting age went to the 
polls, compared with 63 per cent in 19§2. 


Not So Merry Christmas? 


ANY shopkeepers entered the last week before 

Christmas seriously worried that their stockings were 
not going to be stuffed nearly as full by the customers as 
had been expected. If these fears are justified, January will 
bring even more sensational price reductions than usual, 
in order to clear overloaded shelves for the new spring stock. 
They were piled high with goods—a growing proportion of 
them from abroad—in the autumn in the belief that Christ- 
mas trade this year would break the 1955 record by about 
10 per cent. But already in November there was disquiet 
because the shoppers were not coming in to buy as fast as 
they should. In the last few weeks, with sales running 
several points below the comparable period of 1955, the 
figures have definitely been disturbing for merchants who 
often do as much as a quarter of their annual business at 
Christmas time. 

There is plenty of money to spend, although for some 
people instalment payments on new cars and other things 
bought on credit may leave little ready cash. _ Personal 
incomes have been rising for months and in October reached 
the record annual rate of $332.6 billion, $3.1 billion above 
the previous month. Ordinary retail trade has been running 
ahead of last year and, when they spend, consumers seem to 
be spending lavishly ; according to most reports, they are 
“up-trading,” buying better quality goods and luxury 
articles. | But the Suez crisis, perhaps because it shook 
optimism about the future, seems to have kept people out of 
shops instead of rushing them into panic buying, and the 
mild weather has discouraged interest alike in fur coats for 
mothers and skates for children. The main hope of the shop- 
keepers now is that customers have also been discouraged 
by the plentiful supply of attractive gifts from buying as 
early as they used to do and that they will be crowding in to 
push up the records this week — and particularly next 
Monday, an extra shopping day when many offices will be 
closed. 

Another change in the pattern of retail trade may also 
have something to do with the depressing statistics. The 
most recent and easily available of the figures—the only 
ones for December—cover only department stores and it is 
questionable whether these figures are as good a guide to the 
general trend of trade as they once were. For more and 
more buying is now done in suburban shopping centres, 
spread among a number of neighbouring shops rather than 
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one large store, in the supermarkets which often carry 
substantial quantities of Christmas goods—toys and presents 
as well as food—and in the cut-price discount houses. Some 
of these traders are quite happy about their Christmas 
business and, when the figures are finally added up, the total 
gains may be much nearer the forecasts than are the results 
of some individual stores. 


Disney’s Kingdom 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


HE Christmas holidays will provide precisely the right 

excuse for thousands of parents who themselves want 
to visit Disneyland, one of California’s most flourishing 
tourist attractions. For, whatever the intentions of its 
creators, Walt Disney’s magic kingdom clearly fulfils the 
fantasy wishes of grownups. Of nearly six million visitors 
since Disneyland opened in April, 1955, three-quarters have 
been adults. The battlements, towers and lights of Disney- 
land—far more golden to their owner than the orange 
groves they displaced—tie a few miles outside Los Angeles. 
And the fame of this private enterprise has penetrated even 
the iron curtain. It was the one place that a group of 
Russians, on their way home from the Olympic games, 
wanted to visit during a fifteen-hour stopover in Los 
Angeles, outranking in attractiveness even a trip through 
the Hollywood studios. 

As many as 29,678 visitors have paid their admissions in 
a single day. Some come by air, for airline tickets to 
Disneyland can be bought anywhere in the world ; it has 
its own heliport and helicopter service from Los Angeles. 
But most come, not by air, train, or bus, but by private car. 
The parking lot, at 100 acres, is nearly twice the size of the 
60-acre amusement park and can accommodate 12,500 
automobiles. At the nearby Disneyland Hotel, guests have 
space reserved for another thousand cars, each one, accord- 
ing to a hotel brochure, “ treated like a guest, too, every 
service right at hand.” 

Combining the atmosphere of a world’s fair, a commercial 
exhibition, and the Festival Gardens, Disneyland offers five 
extremely ingeniously created areas of illusion: Main 
Street, USA ; Tomorrowland ; Fantasyland ; Frontierland ; 
and Adventureland. Fantasy is blended with good business 
and the whole is dedicated, in Walt Disney’s own words, 
“to the ideals, the dreams and the hard facts that have 
created America.” 

Once inside the great wall, the visitor finds himself on 
Main Street, USA, which recreates “ the carefree era of 
the 1890s on a typical small town Main Street—cornestone 
of the American Way of Life.” Here those seeking “ fond 
memories of the past” may climb aboard an old-fashioned 
fire engine, ride in a surrey, see old, silent movies, or 
wander, free of charge, into an antiquated pharmacy, 
sponsored by a drug company. 

In Tomorrowland, there is the “ Rocket to the Moon,” 
a ten-minute trip sponsored by an airline. For fifty cents 
space adventurers are seated in circular tiers looking down 
at a large screen, showing a changing view of the earth 
as the “rocket” leaves. Another screen shows the moon 
as the “ship” approaches it. Hidden film projectors, 
blasts from the “ rockets”, and tiny air hammers under 
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the seats combine to create the illusion of interplanetary 
flight, under very comfortable conditions, except perhaps 
for the occasional small child who bursts into tears at the 
loud noise of the “ blast-off.” Not quite so educational are 
Tomorrowlatid’s “ astrojets ” which give everyone the thrill 
of piloting his own jet plane, with the safety of attachment 
to a central turning tower. It is in Tomorrowland that 
most of the commercial exhibits are situated. Here a dairy 
association extolls the virtues of drinking lots of milk. 
Hard by are displays of automobiles, oil products, 
aluminium, paint and chemical supplies. 

From the world of the future, the eager visitor may be 
carried, by Swiss funicular, high over the park to Fantasy- 
land, where a miniature canal boat winds its way through 
“ Storybook Land,” a creation, in miniature, of many 
fairytale settings. On the “ Peter Pan Ride ” he is whisked 
into the air, in a sailboat, into the story of Wendy and Peter. 
Little trains; sedate flying elephants and small cars, 
together with a Mickey Mouse movie theatre and a variety 
of other amusements complete all the fun of the fair in 
Disneydress. And for the hungry, there is the “ Pirate 
Ship ” restaurant, sponsored by a tuna fish company. 

In Frontierland, rides in covered wagons, stagecoaches, 
Indian war canoes, mining trains and river steamers 
are Offered to those seeking to “meet the challenge 
of wilderness and desert.” Amiable guides deliver good- 
natured and jesting commentaries on the wonders of the 
miniature deserts, mines, caves and islands crossed by the 
visitors. 

One of the most popular attractions in the park, the 
“ Jungle River Boat Ride,” draws thousands to Adventure- 
land. Here, in a small river boat, manned by a helmsman- 
guide, dressed in a bush jacket, the tourist-explorers are 
taken through African and South American jungles. 
Authentic vegetation lines the river banks, a waterfall sprays 
the boat and, in the water, models of hippopotami charge 
the passengers, only to be driven off by blank bullets 
fired from the stage gun of the guide. In the jungle itself, 
realistic models of lions roar, elephants trumpet, giraffes 
nibble and natives poise blow guns, close to the ruins of 
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a Cambodian temple. It is in this technical area of creating 
illusion that Disney’s genius shows most clearly. [he 
noises of the jungle are there along the river ; the sme! of 
the mine is in the train tunnel. 


Disneyland also demonstrates another gift of its creat 
that of coining money. Soft drink and food conces: 
pay handsomely ; so do the commercial exhibits. With | 
economy of the true artist, Mr Disney has turned even 
the sets of his old films into assets ; they can be seen {or 
ten cents. Disney painting books, caps, and souvenirs are 
all on sale. Nor is a day in Disneyland cheap. For an 
adult to go on all the rides would cost more than $10. In 
fact the average visitor spends only $2.29, but even this 
helps to explain why there are three adults to every child 
on Mr Disney’s magic carpet. 


Coming Out in the Wash 


HE way in which the household appliance industry is 

being put through the wringer has been hung out on 
the line for all to see by the announcement that the Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has stopped making its Bendix 
laundry equipment and its Crosley products, mainly 
refrigerators and radios. The company had been losing 
money on both and now prefers to concentrate on ils 
profitable operations in other fields, particularly on work 
for the government. But the further announcement that 
the Bendix name and facilities have been acquired by the 
Philco Corporation, another big maker of electrical 
appliances, shows how the industry’s difficulties may 
eventually be ironed out—provided the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice and the congressional friends 
of small businessmen do not crumple things up again. 

During the past year the industry has been going through 
a period of cut-throat competition, caused by too much 
output rather than by too few sales, which has curtailed the 
profits of manufacturers and dealers alike. The outcome is 
expected to be the concentration of production in a few 
large companies, as has happened in the automobile 
industry ; Avco’s withdrawal from the appliance field and 
Philco’s expansion are only the latest example of something 
which has been going on for some time. These large com- 
panies are likely all to make a full line of electrical household 
appliances ; this practice enables a firm to advertise all its 
products under one brand name and to cancel seasonal 
declines in demand for one article by making more of 
another. ; 

For this reason Philco began to manufacture laundry 
equipment some time ago and found itself in a field where 
the demand is far from saturated, as it very nearly is for 
such things as refrigerators and electric cookers. Output 
of these has fallen substantially this year, while far more 
washing machines and clothes driers are being produced— 
and bought—than in 1955. In taking over Bendix. 
moreover, Philco obtained more than much-needed. 
additional manufacturing facilities and a famous name which 
to many women is synonymous with “ washing machine.” 
It also gained extra distributors and dealers for its products 
Many of these are reluctant to carry more than two or three 


makes of any particular appliance and some manufacturers 
are therefore short of retail outlets. 
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The World Overseas 








Nato’s Watershed 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


EFORE the Nato Council met last week, Lord Ismay 

told a press conference that “ this would be the most im- 
portant Council meeting since Lisbon.” On the whole, the 
grand diplomatic week in Paris seems to have justified him, 
and the ministers have gone home fairly well satisfied and 
certainly happier than they came. The urgent need was to 
restore the feeling of belonging to the same clan and not, 
as recently, to a collection of feuding families; the 
epportunity was to make the best of the reconciliation 
and put the alliance on a firmer footing. Progress 
on both scores has made this the most successful Nato meet- 
ing for a long time. 

The amount of restored cordiality between Mr Dulles and 
Messrs Selwyn Lloyd and Pineau should not be exaggerated. 
But the American agreement to press Mr Hammarskjéld to 
get Colonel Nasser to accept the use of British and French 
salvage ships in clearing the canal has improved the outlook 
whatever the mental reservations on both sides about further 
policy. In fact, Mr Dulles, summing up the achievements 
of the council meeting gave first mention to the contacts 
outside the conference room. The lunch between the British 
and German ministers was another success of the same 
order, and has improved the chances of agreement on the 
German financial contribution to the upkeep of British 
forces in Germany. In the council meetings, the tone of 
discussion seems to have been franker than usual—and 
except over Cyprus, when the Greek foreign minister com- 
pared Archbishop Makarios’s confinement to Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s, “frank” does not seem to have been a 
euphemism for “ angry.” The very dangers of disunity led 
this time to effective discussion on the Middle East and 
Eastern Europe even before the council, on the last day, 
accepted the “three wise men’s” proposals for increased 
political consultation. : 

It depends on one’s temperament whether one sees this 
reform as possibly historic, or probably a facade. The 
principle of political consultation is not new in Nato ; the 
careful observance of it would be. At least, as one observer 
put it, “the Nato treaty would not originally have been 
signed if these provisions had been included.” The reform 
not only extracts from the governments a promise to inform 
each other about “any development which significantly 
affects the alliance,” it also strengthens the obstacles to 
breaking it. The Secretary-General, who becomes chairman 
even of the ministerial council meetings, has “ the right f to 
raise “ any subject which is of common Nato interest ” (i.e., 
“consultation ”), and “the right and duty” to bring up 


problems which “ may threaten the solidarity and effective- 
ness of the alliance ” (i.e., “ conciliation”). He cannot im- 
pose conciliation ; but if his good offices are accepted, he 
can choose any three national heads of delegations to form 
a conciliation tribunal. Finally, there would, as the Germans 
suggested, be an “ annual review ” of political consultation 
as there already is of military performance, to make it em- 
barrassing for a country to default. 

This is no rape of national sovereignties. But, henceforth, 
a country’s failure to consult becomes a sin of commission, 
and not just of omission as in the past ; and the Secretary- 
General and the other governments are there as watchdogs 
to raise unpleasant questions. After Suez, the small countries 
especially will be so sensitive about the principle of con- 
sultation that this will be an incentive to consult. 

What of the countries that have most interests outside 
the Nato area? Mr Dulles’s reservation of America’s right 
in urgent cases to act without asking Nato, and his reminder 
of his country’s treaty responsibilities to thirty other nations, 
are said to have brought smiles to the faces of Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd and M. Pineau, and have been interpreted in the 
French press as undermining the reform. But most of those 
who heard him took him to mean that America would con- 
sult to the maximum, except in the understandable cases 
where its published treaty arrangements (for example, the 
defence of Formosa) commit it to the same kind of auto- 
matic or priority actions as exist, to Europe’s advantage, 
within Nato. Even Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s “ cautious welcome,” 
which appeared to equate consultation with the duty of the 
members of the alliance to back up the governments that 
consult them—and was doubtless influenced by the difficult 
dialectic of the Angio-French diplomatic position after Suez 
—seems to have been chiefly a plea for the necessary align- 
ment of policies, which must obviously be the normal aim 
of consultation. 

The opinion of M. Spaak, whose view as the future 
secretary-general is particularly relevant, seems to be that 
there is almost more danger of an abuse by too much con- 
sultation than by too little, and that the new system must 
not be depreciated by needless use. Yet if it is to work, civil 
servants must get into the habit of considering other member 
countries when preparing plans—always a troublesome 
business. A delicate balance will have to be found. A 
critical time for the new system will no doubt come when 
consultation has become common enough to be a nuisance 
but not to be normal procedure. 

The other important achievement of the council has been 
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the flowering of three years’ thought on atomic warfare into 
the “ Political Directive to the Military ” which the ministers 
have now approved. For the first time, in this document, 
two of the basic facts of atomic warfare—that it is fantasti- 
cally costly to prepare and catastrophically short in the act— 
are fully worked into Nato defence planning. The reliance 
on the ultimate deterrent of thermo-nuclear war, the “ for- 
ward strategy ” and the stress on the need to make limited 
enemy attacks impossible by being strong enough to nip 
them in the bud or turn them into general actions, all 
remain. But the remnants of last war conditions that still 
affected thinking a few years ago are dropped. Large man- 
power reserves mobilisable only some time after the battle 
has begun ; great supply depots ; and the large World War 
Two divisions they served—all these are gradually becoming 
obsolete. The new concept increases the importance of the 
radar warning system and reduces the role of the navy, 
which, with its carriers, retains functions in attack but little 
in the long defence of sea lanes traditional in British history. 
One can imagine that if this new directive were carried to 
its ultimate limit on land, it would point to professional 
armies (composed as the latest American and German theory 
tends to favour, of self-supporting combat groups supplied 
by air) with huge fire-power and great mobility but rela- 
tively few men. The maximum force would go into the 
front line army: this is no doubt why Shape remains so 
anxious to have the German contingent and, even though 
it is now prepared to have fewer men, wants as many— 
though smaller—divisions as before. 


More Expensive Weapons 


That is the prospect. The immediate reality is more 
modest. For, if the directive is addressed to the military 
who must prepare the detailed plans, the power to make 
it work lies with the governments. How they react to it 
in the next year will be more important than the directive 
itself. As no one at Nato ever tires of repeating, the situ- 
ation is “evolutionary.” It will take several years to work 
gradually towards an army effectively embodying the new 
concepts. This is partly because there are many special 
problems. There are those of countries like Britain and 
France, which have other places than Europe to worry about 
(though the French have promised to return two crack 
divisions to the central front next year) ; and there are those 
of countries like Turkey, where the conscript army is not 
only a social tradition, but the main instrument of primary 
education. But above all the problems will be of cost and 
of production. 


Though it is true that the savings in reserve manpower 
and in scrapped weapons and supplies will be significant, 
they will be more than compensated by the ever-rising cost 
of new weapons. It is probably a snare and delusion to 
hope, as the British Government has seemed to do in thrifty 
moments, for both more efficient and cheaper defence. And 
no one sees defence spending rising in Europe in the near 
future. This situation is likely to create important new 
pressures, first of all in production. For the Americans, 
the alternative to greatly increasing aid (their decision to 
supply to allied units “dual purpose” rocket launchers 
and guns, without the atomic warheads, was announced in 
the Council) seems to be to help finance the production of 
these weapons in Europe itself. But these weapons could 
hardly be produced indiscriminately everywhere. So that 
Mr Wilson, the United States Defence Secretary, saw a 
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“ co-ordinated and integrated ” arms production programme 
in Western Europe as the only long-term solution. Second, 
and partly following from this, there will be financial 
pressures. As the cost of arms rises, and it becomes more 
and more prohibitive for smaller countries to pay for up-to- 
date Nato equipment, the stronger appear the advantages , 
introducing for the new weapons the system of multilateral 
financing already used for the “ infrastructure” of roads 
and bases, and by which each country pays a share of the 
common cost. 


—s 


” 


This Nato council meeting thus shows every sign of being 
a watershed in the development of the alliance. Perhaps 
the best guarantee of its future is the general feeling that 
it must grow and is not to be sapped by the pressures of 
divergent national interests. “Can a loose association of 


- sovereign states hold together at all without the common 


binding force of fear ?” asked the “three wise men” in 
their report, without staying for an answer. Beneath the 
reconciliation of recent days, there has been a certain 
unease, due partly to the fresh wounds of Suez, but partly 
also to the new sense of the disproportion between the 
power of the United States and that of all its allies, includ- 
ing Britain. What would happen should American interest 
one day diverge from that of the rest of Nato? It may 
have been a sense of this, as well as unwillingness to be 
sold on Signor Martino’s plan for an elected Western Euro- 
pean Union Assembly, which prompted Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
to formulate his rather woolly “ grand design ” of a “ strong 
European community ” functioning within the Atlantic com- 
munity, and to envisage “one Atlantic Assembly.” A 
“ strong European community ” does seem necessary in the 
long run to balance the alliance and therefore to increase 
its cohesion. It is perhaps more than coincidence that the 
main issue of foreign policy in France in the next two 
months is expected to be European integration. 


No Cheer for Togliatti 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HIS is a bleak mid-winter for Signor Togliatti. A 

blood red cloud obscures the Moscow star ; there are 
no good tidings and little goodwill for him this Christmas. 
He has been a communist since the birth of the Italian 
party in 1921, and won many victories: perhaps he accounts 
the recent eighth party congress as another, but none can 
have been so hollow. In his main aim, the prevention of a 
split in the ranks, he succeeded: he succeeded, too, in 
suppressing any effective challenge to his leadership. Dis- 
contented though it is, the party was cajoled into sending 
conforming delegates to Rome, and these then had no 
option but to vote in his list of candidates for the central 
committee. The most that dissenters could do was to cance! 
names from that list. (“This seems to me,” said Signor 
Amendola, one of Signor Togliatti’s lieutenants, “ to be the 
most democratic way. To allow a choice between man\ 


names would create a deplorable confusion among the 
comrades.”’) 


Out of the 1064 voting delegates some 40 dared to cance! 
Signor Togliatti’s name—sufficient to give him only the 
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The case of M erodon equestris... 

In England’s south-western counties eo MEE ER ES 
of Devon and Cornwall the growing of “* Ss ———— —S SSS sss sit 
Spring flowers is an important industry; = Se a a en — at Spee ee re 
but one which, for many years past, has “ pe ee ee = om Oe ee LS eS 
suffered considerably from the attack of == (== SSS tS 22s 
the Narcissus bulb fly, AM. equestris. SS SS C4 = sili —~ = 


The flies lay their eggs in late Spring 5 
at the base of the withering leaves and “ 
the young larve burrow through the 
soil and enter the bulbs from below. : 
Destruction is often complete. Ifa bulb 742.7 
survives, its growth the following year is (==. 
restricted to a few spindly leaves and #°*7~ 
the flower crop is lost. The larve over- 2 
winter in the bulb and then pupate in 
the surrounding soil. A few weeks later Eos= 
the adults emerge to repeat the lifecycle. Us... 

The long-standing problem of control °".1\' 
has now been solved by using the Shell § "#4 
insecticide aldrin. The method is ‘-<!,'! 
simple : add 1 pint of 30% aldrin to »* }** 
20 gallons of cold water and immerse }':' 
the bulbs for 15 minutes. Trials lasting |)'p/ 3 
through two seasons have proved the jis ‘yh 
complete efficiency of this treatment [) \\*5 
which has become standard practice, vi 
not only in Devon and Cornwall, but }\\f WP 
also in other areas where narcissi and _{j\// 
daffodils are grown commercially. 
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Aldrin, dieldrin, endrin . . « these three 
advanced insecticides developed by Shell 
are complementary to each other. Between 
them they control most of the major insect 
pests which menace agricultural produc- 
tion and public health throughout the world. 





Have you an urgent pest problem in your 


area? 





aldrin 


aldrin, dieldrin and endrin are insecticides for world-wide use 





For further information apply to your Shell Company. Issued by the Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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twenty-fourth out of the 110 places available. But he can 
shrug this off, just as he can make light of the vote in the 
Roman federation where, presented as head of the list, he 
was voted into fourth place. Neither vote is more than an 
affront to his pride: he is still solidly in control of the 
apparatus of the party with young men faithful to him both 
at the centre and the periphery. His more outspoken 
opponents, such as Signor Onofri and Signor Giolitti, have 
been excluded from power, and isolated: his two heirs- 
apparent, Signor Amendola and Signor Pajetta, conveniently 
cancelled each other out in the vote, well behind even the 
twenty-fourth place. 


The bastions of internal power appear therefore to be 
still secure: but the question is whether, in shoring up 
his own power, he has not destroyed that of his party. 
For a long time the two have appeared to be synonymous. 
There is no doubt that hitherto Signor Togliatti’s firm con- 
trol of the Italian communists has been a condition of their 
success. He devised a policy that could appeal to the 
idealism of the intellectuals, the class interest of the indus- 
trial workers, and the primitive needs of the agrarian 
labourers, and at the same time provide an organisation 
more powerful, pervasive and skilful than any of those of 
his rivals. Signor Togliatti has been more than the party’s 
boss: he has also been its myth maker, its theologian, its 
ideological tightrope walker. But now, buffeted by events 
in Moscow, Warsaw and Budapest, he has been forced into 
too many contortions on the sagging wire. He could 
balance the body of Stalin—just ; he could even stand on 
his head to Marshal Tito, and keep his balance ; but his 
tricks have become too frequent. Although he still clings 
to the wire (and it was significant that he refused to commit 
himself to the positions of either the French or Jugoslav 
parties whose representatives approached him recently) his 
theology has been exposed, and his myths destroyed. 


The Party’s Fading Zeal 


Until recently the Italian communists could claim with 
some appearance of truth that theirs was a democratic party. 
It had fought the Fascists, helped to bring in the Republic ; 
co-operated in the making of the constitution, and pressed 
for its observance. The spell it wove on this theme was 
sufficient to overcome doubts among its intellectual élite. 


But now the spell has been broken. Even its own journalists | 


have revolted, and at the congress both the young men like 
Signor Giolitti, and hardened campaigners like Signor Gullo 
and Signor Terracini, as well as Signor Di Vittorio (the 
trade union leader who revolted over Hungary) protested 
at the party’s treatment of dissenters. Signor Togliatti paid 
lip service to their cause, but hastened to add that fractional 
groups were not to be tolerated ; that democratic centralism 
was to remain, that “we are not a party which discusses, 
but a revolutionary party.” And he justified the repression 
in Hungary in terms of the necessities of the Revolution. 
As one of the party hierarchs said at the congress: “ A real 
communist must not have doubts or crises of conscience. 
His temper is measured by his loyalty to the Soviet Union.” 
Such is the reality of Signor Togliatti’s latest invention— 
“ polycentric ” communism. 


It is a hard doctrine, and not one which many of the 
industrial workers in the party now find easy to stomach. 
Their revulsion was evident in the force of Signor Di 
Vittorio’s initial outburst, and although in the meantime he 
had been forced to retract, it was reflected again in his 
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insistence at the congress that the trade union movement 
should be allowed autonomous development, and not merely 
harnessed to abstract schemes, acting as a “ conveyor belt ” 
for the party. On the other hand, for the many agrarian 
workers who form so large a part of its base (especially in 
the south) the present crisis may not at first sight seem so 
severe. The communist party for them is still the party 
which promises (literally in its election symbols) a plough 
and the “rebirth of the south.” In such areas ideological 
doubts are almost irrelevant—but not quite, for in some 
cities such as Naples and Taranto, there was a pre-congress 
revolt, and at the congress itself the communist hero of the 
south, the Calabrian deputy, Signor Gullo, made one of the 
most critical speeches. Even there the ranks begin to waver. 

Evidence that the rank and file are suffering from the 
collapse of the party’s ideology is afforded not only by the 
criticisms that have been made in local meetings, and the 
widespread failure to renew membership, but also by the 
absence from the pre-congress elections of more than half 
the nominal members. Internal zeal is fading—and as it 
fades, by so much more will the party’s electoral pull.-Signor 
Togliatti struggles to keep alive the pretence that the party 
remains the guarantee of unity of the working classes in the 
country, but here Signor Nenni and the spectre of socialist 
reunification cast an ominous shadow. The two socialist 
parties are still in the toils, and it may well be that reunifica- 
tion when it comes will only be partial. Even so Signor 
Togliatti must fear it. And as he looks across the road 
from his party headquarters to the building occupied by the 
Christian Democrats he must fear, too, Signor Fanfani’s 
known desire to precipitate a general election. For although 
Signor Togliatti may be secure for the moment in his own 
party, he has no army to help him through his troubles, and 
no answer to free elections. 


Japan After Mr Hatoyama 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


HE long uncertainty about the identity of Japan’s new 
prime minister, with its accompanying intrigues and 
sudden enthusiasms for the chances of obscure outsiders, 
ended last week with the election, after an open voie, of 
Mr Tanzan Ishibashi as president of the Liberal-Democratic 
party. The divisions within the party had made it impos- 
sible to reach agreement by negotiation behind the scenes 
as has always been done before; since it was formed only 
a year ago after a merger of the two conservative parties it 
has developed no fewer than ten factions. 

As successor to the ailing Mr Hatoyama, the factions 
were offered their choice of Mr Nobusuke Kishi, the party 
secretary, who modestly described himself as “a fourth- 
grade go player”; Mr Mitsujiro Ishii, who claimed a 
sea-green incorruptibility by revealing that he had never in 
his life given a geisha party ; and the far more vigorous 
Mr Tanzan Ishibashi, who declared, “ I don’t want to brag, 
but my policy is the only salvation for Japan.” Behind the 
arras of those three figures there constantly skipped an 
agile Polonius in the person of Mr Ichiro Kono, who is 
heartly disliked by all ten factions but who has his hands 
firmly on the financial lever of the American food loans 
counterpart funds, and who has become Mr Hatoyama’s 
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soothsayer and, for all practical political purposes, the prime 
minister’s keeper. It was rumoured that Mr Kono had 
promised to give Mr Kishi his full support in return for 
his own appointment as party secretary, if Mr Kishi should 
be successful. This appointment, combined with his 
financial power would have enabled Mr Kono to dominate 
the party and perhaps stand as president himself in a few 
years’ time. But the hostility which he has aroused during 
the past year outweighed his influence and destroyed the 
chances of his nominee ; after an inconclusive first ballot 
his opponents combined to vote for Mr Ishibashi, who thus 
gained the necessary clear majority by seven votes. 

None of the three candidates could hold out any real 
prospect that his election would put an end to the party’s 
grievous state of civil war. All three offered, however, to 
keep the Liberal-Democrats in power, each hinting that 
under any other leadership than his own the party was 
bound to go down in defeat at the hands of the Socialists. 
And, asked what the Liberal-Democrat party ought to do 
to keep the rising Socialist tide in check, all three con- 
tenders for the premiership returned remarkably similar 
answers. Their near unanimity on the point was far more 
interesting than their claims as individuals ; for, in fact, the 
Japanese Socialists, while growing in strength, are not yet 
ready to govern, and the Liberal-Democrats, with all their 
internal schisms (the Socialists are not without their own), 
are almost certainly going to stay in power over the next 
two or three crucial years. Thus the shape of Japanese 
politics after Mr Hatoyama could be inferred with reason- 
able safety even before his successor was finally chosen, 


The Cost of Nationalism 


It is not a prospect calculated to give much comfort to 
the United States or, perhaps, to the West as a whole. 
Japan’s weakened conservatives, for the first time since the 
Pacific war ended, are trying hard to read the mind of the 
Japanese voter, and especially the new, postwar generation 
voter, instead of the mind of Washington. What they 
believe they see there is a distinct trend towards socialism 
(or national-socialism) at home, and neutrality in foreign 
affairs. Mr Kishi said the younger generation regarded the 
Liberal-Democrats as “out-and-out American stooges ”: 
he and his two rivals alike demanded “ readjustment” of 
Japanese-American relations, through “ revision” of the 
United States-Japan Security Pact. And it is noteworthy 
that, though American officials in Tokyo tend to regard Mr 
Ishibashi as the man most likely to be “ unco-operative,” 
with Mr Ishii as the most co-operative, and Mr Kishi some- 
where in between, it was in fact Mr Ishii who talked out- 
rightly about the Japanese-American pact being finally 
abolished, once it had been “revised,” while Mr Kishi 
talked about “ restoring Japan to a leading position in Asia.” 

Hand in hand with these strictures on the present defence 
arrangements with the United States went proposals for a 
new Japanese economic policy. Mr Ishibashi was foremost 
in talking about the need for the United States to “ mend 
its ways,’ by which he clearly meant American trade 
policies—he is an enthusiast for increased trade with China, 
deplores COCOM, and is highly critical of America’s (and 
also Western Europe’s) attitude to Japanese goods. He 
also made a bid to steal at least the right-wing Socialists’ 
clothes, by pooh-poohing State ownership of industries but 
urging the “socialisation of capital,” and offering Japan’s 
unemployed a Keynesian policy of providing more jobs 
through increased government spending. 
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Fighting to hold its own against the Socialists, Japan's 
Liberal-Democrat party is clearly being urged along new 
paths. But Japanese conservatism is a much stronger force 
than the weak group of conservative-minded men who 
compose that party. The.new paths may turn out after all 
to be old channels, already dug and simply waiting for the 
tide of revived Japanese political feeling to flow into them. 
The new Japanese voters who have been hearkening to the 
Socialists may listen even more avidly if the cry for less 
dependence on America—which has so far been the 
Socialists’ winning card—is transformed into a more positive 
cry for a strong Japan getting ready to regain a position of 
leadership in Asia. The Socialists cannot utter it, for their 
insistence on neutrality is rooted in pacifism, while the 
Japanese Communists would clearly make Japan a mere 
appendage of Russia or China, and being an appendage 
of anybody is just what the Japanese mind is now revolting 
against. But in postwar Japan the old card of nationalism 
has still to be played. Mr Ishibashi may either find it or 
have it forced upon him: it is clearly back in the pack. 


In China’s Shadow 





Diem’s Way 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ° 


O return to Saigon after four and a half years is to find 

a country transformed, and not merely by the advent 
of peace. In mid-1952, the dominant impression was per- 
haps the apathy of the Vietnamese shadow administration 
that was the facade of “independence in the framework 
of the French Union.” Today the apathy has vanished, 
with the faces of the French citizens of Vietnamese blood 
who ran Bao Dai’s successive governments. The ministers 
and civil servants of the new Vietnam do not merely work 
hard—fourteen to sixteen hours a day is common—but also 
with will, enthusiasm and brimming confidence. 

How far is their confidence justified ? The first essential 
of success—stability—has certanly been achieved. There 
are still isolated acts of terrorism in the villages, but the 
point is that they are isolated. Out of a situation that seemed 
desperate eighteen months ago, President Ngo Dinh Diem 
has produced an order and calm that must be envied in 
Burma and Indonesia, and even in Malaya. No one in the 
government is naive enough to believe that all the thousand: 
of ex-Viet Minh guerrillas who have “rallied” to the 
government in the past year and a half are irrevocably Jos! 
to communism. But many are, and the others can be 
watched. 

To President Diem and his supporters the way ahead 
may well seem less perilous than the treacherous shoals 
already traversed. Yet it could be disastrous to under- 
estimate the protracted and arduous job still to be done 
But whereas the past job was political and military—the 
consolidation of power—the work now to come is economic 
and social. Economically, the country has to be made able 
to stand on its own feet and dispense with American aid 
socially, it must be given order without resorting to com- 
munist-type repression, and a new set of social values and 
incentives. In the long run, the price of failure is com- 
munism and colonisation of the whole country—instead 0! 
only the northern half of it—by China. 
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The measure of the problem is that the Americans stil] 
provide about 70 per cent of the Vietnamese budget. They 
pay Vietnamese soldiers and civil servants. This will not 
go on for ever, and the drive for viability has been launched 
after fifteen years of war or civil war, after generations of 
tolerated corruption, and with a serious, though not 
desperate, shortage of trained administrators and tech- 
nicians. It would be foolish to expect spectacular results 
within a year of the proclamation of the republic, and 
indeed, the government has made a slow and cautious start. 
But a start has been made. Last spring there were 27,000 
importers, most of them small, in South Vietnam, all of 
them taking advantage of America’s dollars and collectively 
clogging the administrative machine. Now there are fewer 
than 2,000, the others having fallen by the wayside by failing 
to deposit with the government 350,000 piastres (£1,750 at 
the free rate) as a guarantee of solvency. The Chinese com- 
munity, more than a million strong, has long had a strangle- 
hold on Vietnamese internal trade, specialising in usury and, 
like other Chinese communities in south-east Asia, a law 
unto itself in matters of accountancy and tax evasion. The 
drastic decrees of last autumn, forcing them to take Viet- 
namese citizenship or go out of business, are designed to 
retain Chinese skill while abolishing Chinese extra-territorial 
privileges (and also, politically, to prove that the Vietnamese 
worm can turn against its traditional oppressors). Until 
recently, the streets of Saigon and of Cholon, its Chinese 
twin, were clogged with “ barrow-boys,” officially regarded 
as esthetically offensive and economically superfluous. In 
good time for the celebrations of the first anniversary of the 
republic on October 26th, a decree requiring stallholders to 
open proper shops drove thousands of them into the villages, 
leaving Saigon cleaner, perhaps, than any other Asian city. 
In the villages, land awaits those who want it. The tentative 
agrarian reform programme launched in the early days of 
the Diem regime has proved a failure. But under a new 
decree published in October, absentee landlords are to be 
dispossessed, with compensation, and landless peasants are 
to have an opportunity to buy their own plots. 


Unpopular Measures 


Such measures are making the government unpopular, 
and indeed their immediate effect is to make matters worse. 
Mr Diem himself makes no attempt to disguise the unpopu- 
larity of his measures, and considers it a risk that has to 
be taken. In his quiet voice, with his occasional gentle smile, 
gazing into a far horizon, lighting cigarettes and stubbing 
them out less than half consumed, he explains to the visiting 
correspondent the abuses that have handicapped Vietnam’s 
development and the methods he feels he must adopt 
to overcome them. Until further notice—how many 
years hence, nobody knows—Mr Diem will continue to 
exercise his paternalistic rule. That it is authoritarian can- 
not be denied: opposition politicians are closely watched, 
and security measures would seem excessive if one forgot 
for one moment that this is a country that was nearly lost 
to anarchy or communism. But although Mr Diem creates 
conditions under which recalcitrants cannot flourish, he 
does not liquidate the recalcitrants themselves. 

In strictly economic terms, the government's methods 
cannot, of themselves, produce a solution. Positive measures 
are needed. It is intended that these should be enshrined 
in the forthcoming five-year plan, which is to be launched 
some time in the new year. Power resources are to be 
increased ; a firm of Italian consultants is making a survey. 
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Small manufacturing industries are to be set up. There, 
again, something of a social revolution has to be accom- 
plished. Neither Vietnamese nor Chinese of affluence have 
the habit of investment ; usury and speculation are tradi- 
tional. Mr Diem has set himself to encourage local 
investment and, to do so, is prepared—to the dismay of 
some of his American advisers—to set up joint enterprises 
in which the government would hold 50 per cent of the 
stock. But he does not propose-to imitate the example of 
the Burmese joint ventures, for he intends the government 
to contract out after stability has been achieved. 


In tackling their difficult problems the Vietnamese have 
enviable resources of energy and intelligence. It is certainly 
within their power to solve them—given a guarantee against 
aggression from the north, American aid for at least five 
more years, and at least ten more years in office for the 
tireless Mr Diem. 


Ghana’s Difficult Birth 


N the eve of independence, the new state of Ghana has 
shown some serious cracks. The country’s politicians, 
who, after only six years’ apprenticeship in self-government 
are in a position of exceptional responsibility, know that if 
those cracks break open it would be not only a tragedy for 
their § million citizens, but also a grave set-back for other 
African colonial peoples whose progress towards independ- 
ence is geared to the success of the Ghana experiment. But 
the two political parties have reached so complete a deadlock 
that it is now the British Government which, despite prin- 
ciples of non-interference, will probably have to try to patch 
the fabric of the new state. 

The Ashanti threat to break away from the colony and 
form a separate state was the last weapon of the National 
Liberation Movement, an opposition badly out-numbered 
in the Legislative Assembly and bitterly mistrustful of the 
majority party’s intentions under the proposed constitution. 
The threat seems to have bounced off the shoulders of the 
Convention People’s Party, but has made its mark on its 
second target, the British House of Commons. During the 
second reading of the Independence Bill, and on Tuesday 
when it was considered in committee, Members of Parlia- 
ment tempered their good wishes for Ghana’s independence 
with anxiety lest the country should not be united to receive 
it. Although time is getting very short (independence day 
is on March 6th), Ghana’s constitution, which may not follow 
quite as closely on the Gold Coast government’s proposals, 
as was originally expected, will be discussed again in Parlia- 
ment. In addition, a visit to Accra by a parliamentary dele- 
gation or the Colonial Secretary himself, if he can find the 
time, will probably be necessary. 

The trouble between the two Gold Coast parties stems 
from the CPP’s over-confidence in the power of their two- 
thirds majority and the opposition’s mistrust of government 
promises. Dr Nkrumah’s party has felt secure enough to 
make almost no firm concessions to the opposition, who, on 
their side, put no faith in expressions of good intent. The 
NLM’s two most important demands are for a greater degree 
of regional devolution, including regional assemblies with 
authority to raise revenue, and for safeguards against chang- 
ing the constitution. The government’s point of view is 
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that at present it is after no more than a working constitu- 
tion which will carry it through independence until such 
time as (perhaps in three years) it appoints a con- 
stituent assembly to work out a final and sovereign 
constitution. This makeshift constitution should be 
simple, especially as, in the view of the more cynical 
members of the government, any concessions agreed to now 
could be changed at will under the present amendment 
laws. 

The opposition are well aware that unless the amendment 
law is tightened, any concessions obtained now are precari- 
ous, but they also know that it is more difficult to take some- 
thing away than to refuse its granting. Unable to make any 
impression on the CPP’s solid front in the Assembly, they 
announced in a resolution to the Colonial Secretary their 
intention to secede. They could never have expected that 
this resolution would be accepted: their object was to con- 
vince the British Government that they were not bluffing. 

Ghana’s__constitu- 
tion will be written 
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in council, consolidat- 
ing earlier constitu- 
tional § instruments, 
amending clauses 
which are outdated 
by Ghana’s new 
status, and making 
some additions. It had 
been thought that the 
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order in council 
would follow very 
closely the lines of the 


Gold Coast govern- 
ment’s proposals, but 
in last week’s debate 
Mr Lennox - Boyd, 
speaking of the 
regional assemblies, 
only said that “ the 
highest possible re- 
gard ” would be paid 
to the views of the Gold Coast government, adding: “ But 
it might be desirable to define the scope and continuance of 
these regional bodies a little more precisely.” This could 
only be done by writing it into the order in council. 


Members of Parliament on both sides of the House 
doubted the wisdom of several of the Gold Coast proposals. 
In particular they urged that some securer way should be 
found of making the public service and judiciary indepen- 
dent of political influence, and that the process for amend- 
ing the constitution should be made more difficult. They 
also pressed for a chance of debating the constitution before 
it became law, and since a draft order in council is tech- 
nically impossible, Mr Lennox-Boyd promised to try to 
produce a White Paper containing the constitution proposals 
which could be discussed again both in Westminster 
and Accra. He has not yet said who will be laying the 
British Government’s proposals before the Gold Coast 
government. 

Although, with the hope of new negotiation, the threat of 
civil war has receded, Dr Nkrumah’s government must have 
been interested in the Colonial Secretary’s statement on the 
position of the British officers and NCOs commanding the 
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Gold Coast troops. Although after independence day they 
will come under direct Ghana command, the British Goverp- 
ment reserves the right to withdraw them from seryic:. 


Colombo Plan Progress 


77 twenty nations which make up the Colombo plan 
organisation finished their conference in New Zealand 
with an encouraging communiqué, National income in the 
area has continued to rise slightly faster than the popula- 
tion has increased, and efforts have been made to balance 
increases in capital investment with increases in consump- 
tion so that financial and social stability have been main- 
tained. Next year, it is hoped to raise public investment 
in all the member countries by 25 per cent to nearly {£1,000 
million ; most of this will be provided by their own efforts. 

Apart from the chronic lack of capital, the greatest need 
of these countries is for trained technicians ; the need 
increases as the development programmes unfold. Training 
schemes, however, are expanding rapidly and there is an 
encouraging increase in the number of trainees sent from 
one Asian country to another for specialised education. This 
enables the individual concerned to learn his job in con- 
ditions not too different from those in which he will later 
have to work. Nepalese tuberculosis nurses are training in 
Ceylon. The Malayan Federation is training Burmese forest 
officers in timber production and Ceylonese experts in 
rubber research and canning. Pakistan is training a Burmese 
port administration officer and ten Indonesian agricultura! 
officers, and is teaching thirty junior executives from various 
Asian countries railway signalling and organisation. India 
has provided 462 training places in the last year and a con- 
siderable number of experts for managerial and advisory 
work. Including training given by the western countries, 
1,552 places have been provided during the past year and 
180 experts sent out. Progress has also been made in 
establishing training institutions of all kinds within the 
countries of the area. The western nations have given many 
kinds of assistance from electronic apparatus for the Uni- 
versity of Peshawar to handwork tools for a North Borneo 
primary school. Britain is sending a senior income tax 
officer to teach in the Lahore Finance Academy. The 
United States has promised to contribute $20 million 
towards a regional nuclear centre in the Philippines. The 
technical and human problems to be overcome are stil! 
immense, but the development of the Colombo Plan 
countries is gathering momentum. 





“‘Motor Business” 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is now available. It will include : 
The outlook for 1957. 


The French motor industry. 
The East African market for motor vehicles and tractors. 


The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
Price indices of used cars and vans. 


New registrations in Great Britain, and the hire purchase 
share of the market. ‘3 


For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.L. 
WHitehall 1511 Ext. 49, 
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BIG INCREASE 
IN USE OF 


FULL-COLOUR 


ADVERTISING 


Since 1950, in Britain’s three great weekly colourgravure 





magazines, the use of full-colour advertising has increased 
by over 400 per cent! Every product selling to the mass 
market should include in its national advertising the 
realism and tremendous impact of full-colour to sell to 
the combined audience of 19;500,000* people who 


regularly read 


JOHN BULL 





Momarn — Wusmar 


Britain’s Greatest Colourgravure Weeklies 


® According te the 1956 I.P.A. National Readership Survey, 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD., LONG ACRE, LONDON, w.c.3 
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Progress in Electronics 


Fusing the Extra High Tension 
connection to the bulb of a 
television picture tube. 













Which is the end product ? 


The great new Mullard TV Tube factory at Simonstone in towards production. Constant research into manufac- 
Lancashire is probably the most advanced in the world. In turing techniques and progressive development of plant 
it is machinery and equipment so revolutionary in concep- and machinery are among the reasons why Mullard 
tion that visitors are startled by its Wellsian appearance. products enjoy a world-wide reputation for performance 


The greater part of this machinery was designed, and reliability. 
developed and built by Mullard’s own engineering depart- * See a Mullard factory one day, and you'll see the 
ment. It is, in effect, an end-product in itself. end-products of industrial team-work—from research to 
Plants such as this are typical of the Mullard attitude manufacture. 


* If you are interested in visiting a Mullard factory, and if you belong to an organisation concerned 
with the application of electronics, write to the address below on your official letter heading mentioning 
your position in the organisation. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES + SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES « X-RAY TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS «+ SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT « FINE WIRE 








NULLARCD LIMITED * MULLARD HOUSE + TORRINGTON PLACE + LONDON W. 
MI 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 
The Price of Steel Expansion 


ee in Britain have long been con- 
vinced that the price of steel is too important to 
be left to the market, and governments in Britain 
that it is too important to be left to the steelmasters ; 
80 it-is now left to the Iron and Steel Board. This is, 
indeed, perhaps the board’s most important single job ; 
certainly the one through which it can most generally 
fulfil its responsibility of “ promoting the efficient, 
economic and adequate supply under competitive con- 
ditions of iron- and steel products.” For economic 
growth in Britain depends fairly crucially upon the 
expansion of steel capacity here ; and the expansion of 
steel capacity depends ultimately upon the price Britain 
is prepared to pay for its steel. The responsibility is 
obviously heavy, and the job is complex. The rules 
the board uses to “ determine” maximum prices for 
iron and steel products are clearly important. And in 
deciding upon the price increases that came into force 
on Monday, which average 6 per cent but include much 
greater increases for certain products, the board has 
made at least one significant change in those rules. 

This price increase followed a review, not only of the 
industry’s operating costs, but of its “standard mar- 
gins” for depreciation and profit on capital employed. 
The board last reviewed these margins at the end of 
1954, and it could not have delayed doing so again very 
much longer. It has been the review of these margins 
that has accounted for the larger than average increases 
allowed on plates, heavy sections, and foundry iron, 
which have gone up by more than Io per cent. 

The board collects regular details of operating costs 
from iron and steel producers. In covering these 
operating costs in the price, it takes the average costs 
for the producers making any group of products, leav- 
ing out the most inefficient plants. The worst plants, 
therefore, pay part of the cost of inefficiency ; and plants 
with more than average efficiency get more than average 
profit, though not nearly as‘much as they would in 


price increase it allowed, in May this year, covered 
certain increases in the prices of scrap and imported 
raw materials, but left the industry to absorb other 
increases in cost that had arisen from paying higher 
wages and transport charges. These outstanding 
increases, plus the rise in coal prices this summer and 
increases in local rates, probably amounted to some- 
thing over £30 million a year, which the industry has 
had to absorb until this week. 

In allowing for margins, the board uses two different 
definitions of “capital employed” in steel. For the 
purpose of covering depreciation provisions, it reckons 
the industry’s capacity at replacement costs, the price 
of putting up the same plant today. The formula it 
originally used was to allow depreciation upon the 
reducing balance system applied to a plant at replace- 
ment cost, written down halfway through a 25-year 
depreciation life. In its latest review of margins it 
appears to have simplified this depreciation formula 
somewhat, but the actual proportion of plant cost 
allowed seems to be much the same. 

In allowing the “standard margin” for profit, the 
board values the industry’s fixed capital at its historical 
cost, written down by Inland Revenue rates of depre- 
ciation, and allows for whatever capital a company 
expects to spend on plant that will come into produc- 
tion in the next two years (hence the need for a review 
of margins at least once every two years). It counts 
in stocks and work in progress, and a proportion of 
liquid assets ; then allows a percentage for profit based 
upon “normal ” working of the plant in relation to its 
capacity. At higher rates of operation, as for example 
in the recent upsurge of steel demand, this of course 
gives a rather better return on the steelmakers’ capital. 
The rate of profit allowed has never been published ; 
by standards in other industries, it is probably fairly 


frugal. 
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The board, incidentally, concerns itself with home 
costs, margins and prices only. The industry is wel- 
come to make what export premiums it can get on the 
steel it sells abroad, but the quantity it exports Is 
limited by informal agreement. So the rates of profit 
that steelmakers have been able to show in their 
accounts for good years such as 1954-55 include a good 
deal more than the profit on home sales of steel. Apart 
from exports, many steelmakers have been extending 
their activities further into fabrication, turning the steel 
upon which their selling profits would be regulated into 
goods outside the net of price control. There is no 
reason why steel consumers at home should get the 
benefits of these extra elements of steel enterprise: they 
want more steel here, and ought to pay the full price 
here. 


* 


These are the rules by which steel prices have been 
set for a good many years now ; the board, like earlier 
authorities who have had the job, has revised and refined 
them only in detail. The pattern is at least familiar to 
the industry, though there may be arguments over 
detail. The main argument that the industry launches 
against it is concerned with results, not with method ; 
that these prices do not give it the rate of return on 
home sales of steel that would be reasonable for an 
industry expected to continue such rapid expansion. 
This is almost certainly true, and in the latest review 
the board has made one significant concession to the 
argument—though not nearly as much as the steel- 
makers are convinced they require. 

In addition to calculating the prices according to 
these normal rules, the board has made a study of what 
might be called the “ ideal costs ” of producing a range 
of iron and steel products. It has gathered data upon 
the best existing practice both in Britain and abroad, 
enabling it to estimate broadly what might be the total 
costs, running costs plus all capital charges, of pro- 
ducing the major products at a new integrated steel- 
works, built at today’s prices, but also incorporating 
all today’s operating improvements. And it has used 
these estimates of “ideal costs” to see what kind of 
margin the prices calculated by the existing rules would 
give a new and efficient steel plant today. In cases 
where the margin looked hopelessly inadequate, it has 
revised the prices upwards—bringing the return that 
could be achieved on putting up, for example, a new 
plate mill more into line with what the prices would 
offer on new plant to make other products. 

These further adjustments have been moderate. 
They go only part of the way towards making it about 
as profitable to put up new plants in one section of the 
industry as another ; the industry would probably say 
“not much more unprofitable.” But they do represent 
a first step towards tackling one of the industry’s most 
awkward problems of expansion: the kinds of steel- 
making where existing plant is comparatively efficient 
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and technical changes since it was put in offer no 
radical reductions in cost. In such sections of steel 
making, the much higher capital cost of a new plant 
would more than offset the economies it offered ip 
operating costs ; at the existing level of prices it would 
simply not pay to put up a new plant. The adjusiments 
in the latest prices set by the board at least begin to face 
the problem that until recently it has been unprofitable 
to build new plant to make several of the steel products 
of which the shortage is now greatest and for which 
demand is rising most sharply. Where existing plant 
is much less efficient than the best up-to-date practice, 
the reductions in running costs offered by new plant go 
much farther to offset the higher capital costs of new 
capacity: so prices calculated on the existing formula 
give a more reasonable return. This may explain why 
billets, for example, get less than the average increase 
under this new set of price increases: it had often been 
argued that these too were priced too low to make 
expansion pay. 

These adjustments have shifted the balance of the 
new prices, not raised the total amount of the increase. 
This looks to be slightly under £50 million a year: 
a sizeable ridge across Mr Macmillan’s plateau, but one 
which most consumers seem fo have accepted as incvi- 
table. They might well count themselves lucky—in 
immediate prices, though not in future supplies of steel. 
The steel producers have not yet commented upon these 
prices in any detail ; but it is no secret that the amount 
they have been allowed is only about half of what they 
believe they need. 


+ 


This is not yet an “ expansion price ” for steel, which 
would allow steelmakers to finance their heavy future 
investment from internal resources or distribute divi- 
dends that would attract the new capital from outside. 
But it may have opened the road towards such a price, 
which Britain ought to be paying. Theoretically, there 
is not much doubt about the way to set a price for 
steel in an industry that has to expand as Britain needs 
this one to expand—assuming the industry and the 
Government go on disbelieving in a free market. | 
would be to set a price that would cover running 
costs and depreciation at a new and up-to-the 
minute plant and give a profit comparable wit! 
that earned in other highly capitalised industries 
a price that would make it worth the industry’s while 
to expand where it saw the demand rising, or even for 
newcomers to start in steel. The introduction of suc! 
an idea, even if at present only as a means of adjustin2 
the existing average-cost formula, is a significant begin 
ning ; the industry, as well as the board, ought to con- 
sider how such an “ ideal cost” formula could pract’ 
cally be strengthened to bear the whole weight of pric: 
determination. And the quicker the better—if Britis 


steel is to get the capital that it needs to underpi 
Britain’s future. 
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Economics of Milesmanship 


HIS is a sorry Christmas for the motorist, and 
sorriest of all for the man who won't be able to 
get as much as the standard 200 miles a month from 
his ration of petrol. If he has a prewar car in poor con- 
dition—or a car of very high horsepower—it will be 
difficult. In each of the petrol rationing ranges, on the 
other hand, a number of unusually economical cars will 
score much higher mileages (as Standard and BMC have 
not been slow to declare). But apart from these, any 
owner of a postwar car of moderate horsepower and in 
reasonable condition, should have only himself to blame 
if he cannot get at least 250 miles a month from his 
ration. And he can do it fairly economically, if he 
counts his ordinary motoring worth while. 

If a motorist has a 1500 cc car of fairly recent origin, 
he must reckon that, writing off his car over seven or 
eight years, he must allow {100 a year for interest and 
depreciation. Insurance and tax will add £35-£40 to 
this; and, with the cost of those repairs that are a func- 
tion of time rather than mileage, his standing costs will 
be about £150 a year—and that is assuming he has not 
to pay the rent of a garage. With petrol at 6s. a gallon, 
his fuel bill, if he can do 30 miles to the gallon, will 
be 2.4d. per mile ; and the cost of tyres, lubricants, and 
of those repairs which are a function of mileage rather 
than of time, will make his running costs a full 3d. a 
mile. On 200 miles a month, his standing charges of 
£150 a year would be 1s. 3d. a mile ; so, under rationing, 
his motoring is costing him 1s. 6d. a mile in all. 


* 


Few motorists count their motoring costs so cold- 
bhoodedly ; and it is fair to assume that most of them 
would hold that, even in this present stringency, motor- 
ing gives them their money’s worth and more. It is not 
stretching things unduly to assume that, for most, th 
value of each extra mile over and above the standar 
200 a month might be reckoned as at least half the cost 
of each of these standard miles a month. These 
motorists, then, might put the gross value of “ marginal 
mileage ” at about 9d. a mile—which is roughly what 

¢ ordinarily paid per mile if he was doing say 6,000 
miles a year before petrol prices and duty went up. This 
gives the basis of an economic calculus on which to 
figure out the cost of this and that, and the value of 
doing what one can to help oneself. 

The first thing a motorist could do to get all the mile- 
age he could was to start the period of rationing with 
the best liquid position he could. If his tank was full 
at the beginning of rationing, that, at eight gallons, or 
240 miles, was worth, say, £9 to him. While so accurate 
a reckoning may not have been vouchsafed to all 
motorists, there seem to have been few motorists 8 
whom the principle had not—no doubt in a dim an 


Cloudy way—been clear, to judge from the queues at 
the pumps. It was lawful also to have in store two 
metal containers, each containing two gallons with a 
gross “ marginal mile” value of £4-5, less the cost of 
the petrol, and of the rubber siphon—lawful, that is, 
if the containers were in a brick-built garage and clearly 
marked “ Petroleum Spirit—Highly Inflammable.” An 
important point in the management of the liquid 
balances is, of course, to ensure that its consumption 
is spread to give the optimum return over the period 
of rationing. The motorist must contrive not to find 
himself, at the end of rationing, with more than enough 
petrol to drive his car to within walking distance of 
the nearest pump. He must not be in the condition, 
that is to say, which the authorities report most ship- 
wrecked mariners are rescued—ravaged with the pangs 
of thirst and hunger and with hardly any of their stores 
of food and water consumed. 


* 


After fitting a lock to the petrol tank, the next impor- 
tant point in milesmanship is to ensure that the car is 
in as good shape for the purpose as reasonably can be. 
The carburettor is the point at which imprgvement can 
most readily be achieved. If a car has done 25,000 miles 
or more, it may well pay to fit a new carburettor “ de- 
tuned ” in the trade phrase, or with smaller jets. An 
improvement in mileage of 10-15 per cent is a reason- 
able expectation, or, say, 30 miles a month, which the 
calculus values at 15s. to 22s. 6d. If rationing lasts for 
four months, the cost of replacement, say £6 Ios., will 
have been about half covered, and in es 
running—with more gallons a month—the balance wil 
easily be justified. But if his carburettor is aaeadly in 
good condition, the modest cost of fitting smaller jets 
will certainly be justified. 

Another step which can hardly fail to yield a profit 
is—for the winter months—to remove the fan. In 
general, the higher the water temperature, the more 
economically a car will run ; but the designer has 8 
arrange his cooling so as to make sure that the car wi 
not boil in summer in fairly severe traffic conditions. 
Thus, there will be some gain from running the engine 
at a higher temperature. On top of this, and to greater 
advantage, is the saving of the power consumed by the 
fan, This varies with different cars and different 
speeds, but at high speed the fan may take up to 10 per 
cent-of the engine’s power; at the speed at which 
the petrol-thrifty driver goes, it may save 4-5 per cent 
of fuel to dispense with it. In driving, the three enemies 
of milesmanship are the brake, the gear box and the 
accelerator pedal. All the energy lost when a car is 
braked has to be given back—if the status quo of speed 
is to be restored—by consumption of petrol. Thus, for 
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milesmanship, the less the driver has to slow down the 


‘ better ; anid this can be accomplished by keeping down 


his maintained speed, and, on corners, dropping it as 
little as the exigencies of traffic permit. 

A measure of the cost of speed and, above all, of 
acceleration, can be taken from figures of petrol con- 
sumption established in the road tests by The Motor. 
Taking ten typical cars in the range between 1,100 cc 
and 1,600 cc, whose ration is 7} gallons a month—the 
petrol consumption at a steady speed of 30 miles an 
hour is 44.1 miles per gallon ; at 40 mph it is 39.7, or 
a reduction in mileage of 10 per cent ; and at 50 mph 
it is 35.3, a further reduction of 11 per cent. And the 
average mileage per gallon over the period of test for 
those cars, which will certainly have included a great 
deal of running with more generous speed and accelera- 
tion than the petrol-thrifty motorist under rationing 
would allow himself, was 304. 


* 


There is one point in the combination of milesman- 
ship with the achievement of reasonable journey times 
that is perhaps not generally appreciated. The accom- 
plishment of good average speeds depends very little 
on covering parts of the journey at 80 miles an hour, 
rather than at 60 mph. A few simple calculations will 
show that the time saved in covering miles at 35 mph 
rather than, 25 mph is apt to be much greater. The 
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motorist who wants to get reasonably quickly from A 
to B, but at the same time to achieve a proper standard 
of milesmanship, must keep this constantly in mind, 
We all know by now that to storm up hills in second 
or third gear will be grossly extravagant in petrol ; but 
if the aim is to make reasonable journey times thriftily, 
we need not eschew a reasonably high speed up not 
very severe hills. The good milesman approaching a 
slope can often, without heavy penalty, afford to in- 
crease his speed from 30 to 40 mph, and without using 
his throttle too much, allow his speed to fall off gradu- 
ally to, say, 35 or 30 mph by the time he reaches 
the crest. This will give him better fuel economy 
than he will get by restraining his accelerator foot to 
the point where he has either to suffer a labouring 
engine or to change gear—and give him time in hand 
to allow of lower speeds on the level. 

The volume of traffic on the road in these restricted 
days is going to be a help to good milesmanship. Most 
of it in the open country will be travelling at a more 
uniform speed than in happier days, and there will be 
less of it. Already experience is showing eager drivers 
who in normal times expect to get from A to B in 
85 per cent or 90 per cent of the time taken by less 
eager types, that in present conditions they can make 
accustomed journeys within 5 per cent of their accus- 
tomed time, while still observing quite a high standard 
of milesmanship—and perhaps saving 15-20 per cent 
on their consumption. 








Business Notes 








The City’s Christmas Box 


OULD investors find {£5 million for the City Corpora- 
tion’s own loan? As this edition of The Economist 

goes to press it seems clear that they did, though without 
excessive enthusiasm. Lists closed at 10.05 on 
Thursday. The terms of the loan were to Investors’ 
liking, but not to their delight. The coupon (5} per 
cent), the date (1976-79) and the price (£97 per cent) all 
fit neatly into the present market pattern. The flat yield 
is £5 8s. 3d. per cent compared with £5 8s. 9d. currently 
obtainable on the London County Council 54 per cent 


stock and the yield to redemption on the latest date is 
£5 9s. 8d. per cent, compared with {£5 8s. 9d. on the LCC 
stock. Most important among the loan’s features is that 
the City Corporation has been persuaded to break the 
stream of ultra-short issues and placings by which local 


authorities have been lately raising money. Those five 
and seven year stocks fulfilled a useful purpose and had 
a special appeal to a select class of investors—the Trustee 


Savings Banks. But some recent results show that the 
appetite for them can soon cloy. Wisely the City has gone 
for a twenty-year stock, which should enjoy a wider appeal. 

The City Corporation’s borrowing operation and the 
success just announced of the offer by Leyland Motors of 
its offer of 2,478,161 ordinary shares to stockholders fit in 
well enough with the prevailing tone of the markets, which 
have been running into the Christmas holiday steady with- 
out being boisterous, active or even particularly confident. 
Those who make issues over this period incur the additiona! 
calculated risks of running in competition with the ICI 
£40 million issue and of having chosen a time of year when 
money is liable to become scarce. But the general behaviour 
of the markets—particularly of the gilt-edged market—has 
not—for a pre-Christmas week—been discouraging. Only 
the smallest of declines in the level of industrial share prices 
has on balance occurred over the week. The Economist 
Indicator on Wednesday stood at 183.3 compared with 185.3 
a week earlier. Gilt-edged have fared a little better, gently 
rising in a broadening market. One point of Christmas 
cheer that the markets provide is the evidence of slightly 
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greater confidence in sterling. The premium that dollar 
stock command over Wall Street prices has calculated on 
the rate of the day shrunk a little further—to 6 per cent 
compared with 6} per cent. 


Oil on the Ration 


Ta Minister of Fuel and Power is still hoping not to 
have to cut industry’s fuel oil supplies by more than 
10 per cent, but this is a calculated risk. If a bigger total 
cut has to be made, it will mean an allocation scheme, 
and presumably this is being made ready: but he hopes 
it will not be required. The present flow of fuel oil will be 
sufficient to cover 90 per cent of industry’s normal supplies 
only for the next two months. Mr Aubrey Jones promised 
that he would give as long a notice as he could of any 
further restriction—at least a month. And he suggested 
that industry should reckon on the shortage lasting six 
months, purely “as an estimate for planning purposes ”; 
whether it does last that long depends of course upon the 
speed of clearance operations at Suez. Allocation of fuel 
oil would probably be preferable to the appeals machinery 
the Ministry has set up to tackle complaints about the 
further cut in diesel supplies to industry—which will be 
20 per cent from the end of this month. 

Administrative factors, however—the time and _ staff 
available, and the vastly greater number of vehicles on the 
road than at the time of the last petrol rationing scheme— 
set the practicable limits to the present rationing system 
for motor fuels. Most of the current barrage of complaints 
seem to arise from a failure to appreciate this—and that a 
cut of 2§ per cent in oil supplies, when only 20 per cent of 
petrol consumption goes on private motoring, must mean 
somebody getting hurt. The case for this kind of rationing 
has not been explained too well. The decision to allow a 
basic car ration of 200 miles a month, equivalent to roughly 
half the present normal average consumption, and also to 
the old basic ration of 90 miles plus the innumerable special 
compassionate allowances, was intended to free the admini- 
strative machine for applications for supplementaries from 
the more essential business purposes—such as the firm 
whose block basic ration for all the cars it operates is 
inadequate to keep production going. (Even so, applications 
for supplementary petrol have already arrived for almost half 
the cars in the country.) But this decision, as against one 
that might have set a lower basic ration, inevitably meant 
that the “ pleasure motorist” was not treated too badly: 
and without a fuller explanation of the reasons for this choice 
it has not helped business acceptance of this fact. 

The basic ration for goods vehicles was set to 
allow a larger grant of supplementaries, mainly for 
lorries that move essential traffic—such as feeder ser- 
vices to the ports—and goods that could not be shifted to 
railways. But dealing with applications for supplementary 
rations from among half a million operators of over a million 
goods vehicles was bound to take some time. Although the 
Ministry of Transport was foolish to delay disclosure of its 
policy for supplementaries until a fortnight ago, and to 
stipulate at first that half the basic ration had to be used 
before supplementaries could be even applied for, the only 
alternative rationing scheme would be a flat rate ration 
with no supplementaries and no flexibility. 
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A Tip for 1957? 


D ETAILS of Imperial Chemical Industries’ offer of £40 
million 54 per cent Convertible Loan Stock 1977/79 
at £96 were posted over last week-end. Stockholders (who 
alone can apply) will have the Christmas break in which to 
consider whether the stock does not rank among the best 
market prospects for the new year. Applications (with {10 
per cent deposit) have to be in by January 2nd. Two 
features stand out clearly in the full announcement: first 
that the expansion schemes of the group are so massive that 
this issue, though it is the biggest company issue ever 
attempted on the Stock Exchange, can only cover part of 
them ; and second, that the new stock offers investors a most 
attractively protected two-way option—either equity or 
fixed interest investment at they prefer to regard it. 

ICTs capital investment in the ten years up to and 
including 1955 was approximately £300 million. Of that 
total £210 million was provided from internal resources 
and only £90 million from the investing public (from the 
total previous issues of ioan stock). There seems no reason 
to suppose that that sort of proportion in the company’s 
financing will be much altered in the future. Capital projects 
already sanctioned by the Board amount to £85 million and 
it remains the company’s policy “ substantially to finance 
capital expenditure from interna] resources.” Continuous 
investment means new plants continually coming into pro- 
duction. That perhaps explains why, the directors who agree 
that their policy of stable prices “is having its effect on 
profit margins,” they can still report the value of the group’s 
sales in the first nine months of this year as ahead of those of 
the same months of 1955. 

Considered as a fixed interest stock of 20-22 years’ life, 
yielding £5 14s. 6d. per cent flat and {5 16s. 3d. to redemp- 
tion on the final date the new stock can boast a fine cover ; 
interest service is more than eight times covered on the 
average profits of the last three years, and principal more 
than four times on net assets. The other way of regarding 
the loan stock is as a protected interest in the group’s equity. 
The company seems likely to be far more fortunate in the 
timing of its issue than was apparent when the directors 
sanctioned it three weeks ago. At 37s. 3d. the price of ICI 
Ordinary is now within striking distance of the first con- 
version option price (40s. in July, 1950). It seems hardly 
believable that this conversion option or one of the other 
two (41s. 9d. in July, 1959, or 43s. 8d. in July, 1960) will 
not be worth exercising. There is naturally the appropriate 
guarantee to adjust the option scale proportionately if there 
should be a capitalisation issue during the option’s currency. 


The Institute and the Society 


ROPOSALS have been put forward to integrate the Society 
P of Incorporated Accountants, which had 10,945 
members at the end of last June, with the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, which had 19,112 members at that 
date. The need for unity in the accountancy profession 
has been under discussion for years ; these proposals may 
turn the discussion in a new direction, but they will not 
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still the debate. The essential details of the proposals are 
these: 


(1) The national groupings, England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, are to be retained. No single body for the 
whole of the United Kingdom is to be set up, though a 
joint standing committee is proposed to discuss matters of 
common interest. 

(2) Those members of the Society whose qualifications 
include practical experience in the offices of public 
accountants (including the “ bye-law” candidates of the 
Society) will become fellows or associates of the Institute. 

(3) Those members of the Society whose qualifications do 
not include such experience will form a new class of 
members called “Incorporated Accountants” with the 
opportunity, on satisfying certain conditions, of becoming 
Chartered Accountants. Most of these Incorporated 
Accountants will be members admitted to the Society 
through service with the Treasurer’s department of a public 
or local authority. 

(4) Existing students will be able to complete their train- 
ing with a view to becoming either Chartered Accountants 
or Incorporated Accountants. 

(5) No new students will be accepted for training to 
become Incorporated Accountants. Thus, after a transi- 
tional period of many years, this body will consist only of 
Chartered Accountants, one of whose essential qualifica- 
tions is a period under articles with a member of the 
Institute. To provide for this, a member of the Institute 
will be allowed to train four pupils (and at the discretion 
of the Council a greater number) instead of two—a step 
more welcome in the biggest offices than in the small firm. 


Thus it appears the Institute has set the pace, notably 
on qualifications. One reason why it favours integration 
seems to be a fear that the Society would broaden the base 
of its recruitment to accept service in industry as a qualifi- 
cation. Fierce discussions about these proposals are likely 
to occur in the profession—and should be welcomed there, 
though members of both organisations must avoid being 
stiff-necked or up-stage. The new proposals, if they go 
through, will establish one body, demanding high standards 
of training and of qualification, with a massive—and 
even a dominant—voice in the profession. Yet in the past 
the friendly rivalry between the Institute and the Society 
has been good for both and for the profession as a whole, 
and the experience of other giant authoritative institutions 
suggests that without care voices, especially those from the 
lower ranks, can be muffled. That and an unthinking 
devotion to tradition should be avoided. This integration 
cannot avoid having an effect on the standing of other 
accountancy institutions, especially the Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountants, and it should not be 
forgotten that these bodies have their value in training men 
who are not able to take up articles. 


Sterling Steady 


ONFIDENCE in sterling has not slipped back after the 
boost it received early last week from the Chancellor’s 
grand measures to reinforce the reserves. That is the 
fundamentally reassuring conclusion of this week’s second 
thoughts in the exchange market. The initial lift has 
admittedly not been carried further, and on a number of 
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fronts there has been a little weakening ; the closing of the 
short accounts has not been carried far. The predominant 
attitude is to wait and see. But that in itself is a big im. 
provement. Before Mr Macmillan’s show of strength the 
disposition was to sell. 

The best performance in the market has been made by 
the vital rate against the US dollar. On Tuesday of last 
week, on the news of the grant of credit facilities of $1,300 
million at the International Monetary Fund, this jumped 
from $2.78}-%, at which it had been supported by the 
authorities on most days since the Anglo-French ultimatum 
of end-October, to $2.78%-3 ; and early this week, following 
a slight easing around the weekend, this level was regained. 
Transferable sterling too has maintained its rise, to around 
$2.75, and security sterling has shown a smaller further 
advance to just over $2.60. 

On the other side of the picture, the rates against Con- 
tinental currencies have fallen back rather sharply, though 
in a thin market. Many Continental dealers were apparently 
preparing to keep short over the holidays. The continued 
caution is reflected also in the widening again of the forward 
discounts on sterling, against the dollar to 1 cent one month 
forward and 3 cents three months. The height of these 
discounts—equivalent to nearly 3} per cent per annum— 
and of that still placed on security sterling (which in the 
early summer was quoted within 1 per cent of the official 
parity) reflect the extent to which full confidence in sterling 
is still lacking. 


Bank Advances Still Falling 


7. underlying trend of bank advances to the private 
sector of the economy is still downwards. This con- 
clusion emerges from the latest quarterly classified return 
of advances made in Great Britain by all members of the 
British Bankers’ Association, which modifies the impression 
given by the two latest monthly statements from the clearing 
banks. Between August and November total advances 
dropped by nearly £72 million to £1,930 million, but {29 
million of this decline was attributable to net repayments 
by the public utilities group and {£2 million to the local 
authorities. Private-sector advances thus declined by {40 
million, to £1,750 million ; this is a somewhat larger con- 
traction than occurred in the preceding quarter (£31 
million), though it falls far short of the major movement 
experienced in the corresponding period last year, when the 
first response to Mr Butler’s squeeze was being felt. Over 
the whole period of fifteen months, the contraction amounts 
to 8.6 per cent. Total advances made within Great Britain 
by the clearing banks alone—their “ true” totals are now 
separately noted in the BBA return—fell during the quarter 
by £65 million, to £1,683 million ; the monthly statement 
from the Treasury shows that £24 million of this decline 
was caused by repayments by the state boards out of the 
proceeds of their borrowings from the Exchequer under the 
new system started last August. 

The decline in the BBA total occurred in spite of addi- 
tional borrowings by a number of the classified groups, but 
in none of these was there any large expansion. The big 
engineering group, now almost as large as agriculture, has 
absorbed an additional £6 million, at £213 million ; its 
growth since the credit squeeze began amounts to £47 
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million. By contrast, the retail Trade group, which also rose 
slightly during the quarter, shows a fall of {£20 million 
over the year, at £163 million. The largest declines, pro- 
portionately, in the industrial groups occurred in “ other ” 
textiles (cotton and wool are shown separately, and the latter 
rose), down by £6.7 million ; leather and rubber, by {2.6 
million ; and building materials, by £2.4 million. Agricul- 
ture’s decline of £54 million was smaller than that in the 
corresponding period last year, but the £3 million decline 
in food, drink and tobacco contrasted with substantial 
increases both in 1955 and 1954. 

The squeeze upon the personal sector shows no sign of 
easing: personal and professional borrowings declined by 
£14 million, to £315 million ; since their peak in May, 
1955, they have contracted by 21 per cent. Advances to 
hire-purchase finance houses declined by only £2.2 million ; 
but, at £23 million, they have been almost halved since the 
summer of last year. 


Television in the Red 


sheer size of the losses made by Associated Rediffu- 
sion during its first two years of commercial television 
have a breathtaking quality about them. In a year when 
most observers believed that the company was about a 
million pounds in the red, it actually lost close on {£2 
million ; between the end of April and the end of Sep- 
tember this year another {1,250,000 went the same way. 
Associated Rediffusion has a capital consisting of £500,000 
in ordinary {1 shares, a further £500,000 loan stock and 
£3 million in advances from shareholders ; its two biggest 
shareholders are Associated Newspapers and Rediffusion 
Ltd. Its losses from November, 1954, when it was formed 
to the end of last September have been put by the chairman 
at “nearly £3,250,000.” This carries the company some- 
what beyond the period covered by the accounts, which 
ended on April 30th when the loss was £1,950,000, of 
which slightly more than half has been charged to goodwill. 
Capital expenditure during the period came to {1,600,000 
and in addition the company has considerable stocks of 
filmed programmes. The auditors said that “ we have been 
unable to satisfy ourselves ” that the market value of these 
programmes amounted to the £800,000 with which they are 
credited ; but the secretary, Mr A. W. Groocock, points 
out in his report that the figure represented the cost of the 
films, which had been bought by A-R, after deducting sums 
“in respect of showings during the period and the proceeds 
of sales effected. Pending greater experience of the markets 
than that which it has yet been possible to gain, it is the 
view of the directors that it is reasonable to include the 
films at that figure.” 

The cause for losses on this scale were partly circum- 
stantial, but partly also due to errors in policy. Associated- 
Rediffusion faced the most difficult task of any of the four 
programme contractors of the Independent Television 
Authority, that of putting on five days of programmes every 
week on the London transmitter when there was no other 
commercial station with which to share their cost. Asso- 
ciated Television, providing only two days of programmes 
during the weekend, was not under the same pressure. The 
services were also started before the two pioneering con- 
tractors had time to set up their organisation, equip their 
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studios, train their staffs or even find their programmes. 
But when all this has been said, Associated-Rediffusion 
cannot claim to be entirely the victim of circumstances. 


Too Many Programmes 


bam commercial television began, the two London 
contractors set themselves the task of putting on five 
hours of programmes a day, which for Associated 
Rediffusion meant 35 hours of entertainment a week. It is 
this haste that caused the losses. The BBC, with its 
huge organisation, had taken several years to build up to 
this number of hours’ transmission a day. A company 
starting from scratch has to pay highly for sometimes 
inferior material and artists in order to have something to 
keep in front of its cameras. Waste, inefficiency and 
extravagance were inevitable. The quality of the pro- 
grammes in turn was reflected in the viewing figures, and 
advertising revenue began to falter. Many of these diffi- 
culties might have been avoided if Associated Rediffusion 
had set itself a more modest target and had been content 
with, say, three hours of programmes a day at the start. 
The subsequent elimination of waste and over-staffing, 
streamlining the business organisation and mercilessly 
culling the programmes has been painful and cannot have 
been helped by a bewildering number of top-level staff 
changes. But Associated Rediffusion is now a leaner and 
healthier organisation because of it. 

It was doubly unfortunate that the company’s reorgan- 
isation was taking place during a period when the advertisers 
were making their own re-appraisal of commercial television. 
Advertisers melted away with the snows, so that not only 
Associated Rediffusion, but all four contractors, were 
offering them a good deal of what amounted to free adver- 
tising time. This explains why, in spite of drastic 
reorganisation, the company lost a further {1,250,000 in 
the next five months after the ending of the present 
accounts. Only now, with the publication of the winter 
schedules and the new advertising charges for the coming 
year, has television advertising really got under way, and 
the chairman said on Tuesday that the company was now 
operating at a profit. 

These are the first accounts to be published by any of 
the four contractors. They are not, however, likely to set 
the pattern for the rest, partly because of the special | 
circumstances that are likely to affect only Associated 
Rediffusion and partly because for two companies at least, 
Granada and Associated British Cinemas, a late start meant 
that they could buy programmes from the London stations. 
The development of networking is the one factory more 
than any other, that is setting commercial television 
financially on its feet. 


Help for Lead and Zinc 


EHIND the lead and zinc mining industries in America 
and other countries stands the many-sided role of 

the United States “strategic” stock. For some time now 
the American government has used that stock to absorb the 
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surplus output of domestic mines ; it has also used it to 
absorb the metal obtained from foreign producers im 
exchange for surplus American farm products. Both opera- 
tions have had the effect of bolstering world prices of lead 
and zinc. Recently the original goals for purchases from 
domestic mines seemed in danger of being reached, and 
future purchases were in doubt. Those doubts now appear 
to have been removed. According to a report from New 
York, an official of the Office of Defence Mobilisation has 
said that purchases will continue during the immediate 
future ; the stockpile goals have been “adjusted.” Other 
officials have indicated that the bartering of farm products 
for foreign metal will continue. Prices strengthened further 
on the news, with prompt lead closing in London on Wed- 
nesday at £116 10s. a ton and prompt zinc at {£102 I5s. 


Northern Assurance Scheme 


T is always difficult in a capital reorganisation to be fair 

to all classes of shareholders. In the proposals for 
straightening out the highly complex capital rights of 
Northern Assurance, and at the same time for raising new 
capital, the company and its financial advisers, Helbert 
Wagg and Company, have had a difficult wall to scale. 


1. The company will raise about £3,850,000 by an issue 
of between 1,400,000 and 1,700,000 ordinary shares of {1 
each at-between 45s. and §5s. a share according to market 
conditions. One fifth of this issue will be offered to par- 
ticipating preference shareholders and the balance to 
ordinary shareholders. 


2. The existing ordinary capital is {401,661 in {10 ({1 
paid) ordinary shares, quoted in the market at £32 each. 
By what is in effect a nine for one free scrip issue this 
will be replaced by 4,016,610 ordinary shares of £1 each, 
fully paid. On the present ordinary capital the 1956 


dividend will be 140 per cent, compared with 120 per 
cent in 1956. 


3. The existing {£502,500 of £7 10s. participating 
preference shares will be exchanged into ordinary shares 
of £1 each. In 1955 these shares received a fixed dividend 
of 6 per cent plus a participating dividend of 8.9552 per 
cent. The participating dividend is calculated by a com- 
plicated formula which in effect is to make these shares 
a low geared equity rather than a fixed interest stock. The 
market price is £28. The £502,500 of preference capital 
will be exchanged into 502,500 of £1 ordinary shares, plus 
a one for three free scrip issue of 167,500 of £1 ordinary 
shares. Thus in exchange for each £1 of preference capital 
holders will get £14 of ordinary capital. In lieu of the 1956 
participating preference dividend (and slightly exceeding it 
in value) a special dividend of 12 per cent will be declared 
on the 502,500 shares that are being converted—not on the 
additional shares being issued to preference shareholders. 
For 1955 the income of the owner of 20 preference shares 
was {22 8s. 7d. ; for 1956 through the special dividend it 
will be £27; for 1957, assuming no effective increase on 
the 1956 ordinary dividend, it would work out at £28. 


Thus for a higher income, the preference shareholder is 
asked to give up his preferential rights on liquidation. 
Ordinary shareholders might regret the reduction in their 


gearing as the price of getting rid of a complicated 
preference capital but both classes should benefit from the 
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better marketability of the ordinary shares, for the big scrip 
issue will make the price far less “heavy.” And there ig 
the possibility of a higher income and better dividends on 
one class of capital when the new funds are put to use in 
expanding the company’s business at home and overseas, 


Coal Payout Finished 


ITH the issue on Saturday of £325,000 of 3} per cent 

Treasury stock 1977/80 taken at the market price 
of £754 per £100 stack, the state finished paying for the 
coal mines. Just a fortnight short of ten years after 
nationalisation (on January 1, 1947) the amount of the bill 
is known and paid. In round figures it was £292 million, 
of which £242 million has been discharged by the issue of 
about £262 million (nominal) of the Treasury 3} per cent 
stock, taken at various prices according to the market at the 
date of issue, and about £50 million in cash. In addition, 
during the ten year period the dispossessed coal owners 
have drawn {63.4 million of interim income. 

In retrospect, thanks to inflation, the state has obtained 
the coal mines and their ancillaries at a price that may 
have been fair in relation to 1947 values, but must be 
modest compared with those of 1956. The price of the 
“assets of coal industry value” was settled by arbitration 
at {164,660,000 (under {£1 of investment per ton of annual 
output), the balance is made up of £126.7 million for the 
ancillaries and of £700,000 for severance payments. 


Nylon’s Strength 


INCE the Suez crisis, customers for nylon yarn have 
begun in many cases to double their orders, even though 
nylon uses no petroleum chemicals. This has been a sharp 
reminder that although there is no actual scarcity of yarn, 
output is only barely able to keep up with demand. Pro- 
duction is limited by the capacity of Imperial Chemical 
Industries to produce the polymer out of which the yarn 
is spun. At present this is 15,000 tons of polymer a year ; 
new plant now under construction will add a further 10,000 
tons. The spinning plant of British Nylon Spinners at 
Pontypool has a capacity of 30 million pounds of yarn 4 
year, with additional plant working in the Bemberg factory 
it now owns. Assuming that about a million pounds of 
polymer goes to the plastics industry, this leaves something 
between 32 and 33 million pounds for yarn production. 
Nylon stockings have now been on the market for ten 
years, and their production is running at 17 million pairs 
a month, but the developing markets for nylon are else- 
where. There has been a remarkable increase recently in 
the use of nylon overalls in industry and the development of 
knitting techniques using yarn almost as it comes from the 
spinarette (eliminating the expense of intermediate process 
ing) has cut the cost of knitted nylon cloth to a level where 
if Is a serious competitor of rayon for cheap underwesr. 
Nylon has not before been regarded as one of the cheaper 
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66 
Therefore choose life” 


“T have set before you life and good, 


death and evil... therefore choose life” 


NO MORE CRUCIAL CHOICE was ever 
presented to men than the use to which 
they put the unimaginable power of the 
atom. The same raw material can be 
made to produce electric power for the 
business of peace, or bombs capable of 
destroying great cities in a blinding 
moment. 

The companies whose names appear 
here are not the arbiters in this matter. 
They are contractors concerned with 
the peaceful development of atomic 
energy. Indeed, they have just been 
instructed to build a nuclear power 


station for the Central Electricity 
Authority on the Severn estuary. 

These companies form a skilled team 
of artificers in a new industry of im- 
measurable importance to this country 
and the world. As Britain becomes laced 
with threads of ever cheaper and more 
plentiful electricity they will turn their 
attention elsewhere, so that industrial 
development springing from the use of 
nuclear power may bless the lean places 
of the earth. The power for creation now 
in our hands is beyond the dreams of a 
generation ago. 
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Chart your course—and youcan the problem, the more you ap- 
preciate the flexibility and ver- 
satility with which Graphdex 
clarifies it. 
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many modern methods devised 
by Remington to stream-line the 


see exactly where you are going: 
whether it be towards increased 
production, bigger sales or any 
other form of progress. That is 
the reason why Graphdex has 
long been accepted as the master- 





plan of successful management. day-by-day efficiency of business 
Its slotted panels and coloured operations. The Man from 
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you can see, plainly and simply, 
every aspect of every process 
and situation. The more complex 
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without obligation. 
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“A most welcome gift!” 


OTARD 
Lapis Capes 


BRANDY 




















A Decanter of OTARD V.S.O.P. Liqueur 
Cognac Brandy with two brandy glasses 





























in a presentation pack at the normal 
price of the brandy only. 
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ORDER NOW FROM YOUR 
WINE MERCHANT 














SOUTH AFRICAN 
SHERRY 


8 Because South African Sherry is 
very good sherry: real sherry, most 
carefully matured, expertly selected — 
genuine in every way. 


2 Because South African Sherry 
costs you less: as it benefits by a 
preferential import duty. 

’ 


3 Because you can count on a South 
African Sherry to suit your personal 
taste — from light and very dry to full, 
rich and sweet, 











| @ Because the wonderful climate 

| and soil of the Cape makes South 
Africa one of the finest wine pro- 

ducing countries of the world. 


5S Because there is a guarantee of 
quality in South Africa’s 300 years 
of wine-growing experience. 





6 Because once you've chosen South 
African Sherry you'll choose it again. 
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textile fibres, and this welcome prospect of a mass market 
accounts for the mood of buoyancy that characterises British 
Nylon Spinners in spite of competition from both ICI’s 
“terylene” and from new nylon producers. 

Attempts have been made this summer to break the 
exclusive hold of nylon on the stocking industry by using 
highly twisted “ terylene” yarns. These feel warmer than 
nylon but have the admittedly disconcerting habit of, wet 
or dry, never losing the shape of the wearer’s leg. It is too 
early to say how strong a hold “ terylene ” will gain as a 
stocking yarn. But British Nylon Spinners have also taken 
the step this year of licensing two producers, British Enka 
and British Celanese, to spin nylon yarn in this country. 
This opens up quite a different type of competition. It is 
not clear yet where these companies are intended to get their 
polymer. They may have to rely largely on imports, but 
before these licences were given the only competition that 
BNS had to fear was from imported yarn spun abroad. With 
three producers it may now be possible to stop the irritating 
habit of issuing monthly production figures for synthetic 
yarns in which nylon, rayon and “ terylene ” are all lumped 
together under one umbrella. 


New Plans for BSA 


ESPITE the crowds and the camera men, Tuesday’s 
meeting of the Birmingham Small Arms Company 

was but a pale reflection of the great row of last August. 
A meeting at which the only mention of Lady Docker’s 
dress bill came from Lady Docker herself, at which no 
one called for a poll, and which though contentious ended 
in a vote of thanks to the chairman, is certainly an 
improvement for that unhappy company. Naturally the 
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breach resulting from Sir Bernard Docker’s dismissal is 


not healed. Naturally Sir Bernard and Lady Docker 
opposed the re-election of the retiring directors (though 
the re-election was carried on a show of hands). Equally 
naturally Sir Bernard felt obliged to express his doubts both 
about the reduction in the dividend from 10 per cent to 
8 per cent, and the ability of the board to make profits 
for the shareholders. 

Real interest, however, centred around the account which 
the new chairman, Mr J. Y. Sangster, gave of the board’s 
decisions on the recommendations so far put forward by 
Lazard Brothers and Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Com- 
pany. Finality has not been reached, but this much Mr 
Sangster disclosed. The group is to be rearranged with BSA 
as a holding company controlling wholly owned operating 
subsidiaries, and some sections of these, particularly the 
Small Heath (motor cycles) group, are to be reorganised. 
The board of the parent company is to be reconstructed so 
as to consist of senior executives drawn from the subsidiaries 
plus experts from outside, and will supervise broad policy 
and control finance. The profit-earning sections of the 
group are to be strengthened, and the board promised 
“to take whatever steps are necessary to eliminate losses.” 


So far so good. Some shareholders must have felt that 
Mr Sangster, despite his tactful and courteous handling of 
the meeting, might have gone further. All attempts to draw 
from him any breakdown of the relative importance of 
BSA’s wide range of interests—machine tools, steel, motor 
cycles, cycles, and motor cars—brought little more informa- 
tion than had been disclosed in the report, namely that steel 
and machine tools had done well but that the motor car sec- 
tion had incurred heavy losses. Shareholders may have felt 
that even if turnover and profits could not be broken down 
by sections, they might have been given some rough idea 
of the extent to which the group leans on each of its 
sections. 
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Whither House Prices? 


wo events in prospect must cause house buyers to 

think about prices, though they will not find it a 
simple matter to form a new view. Mr Sandys’s Rent Bill 
should soon go on the Statute Book. Many rents must go 
up and therefore house purchase should become relatively 
more attractive. Moreover, it is the general view in the 
building society movement that the societies will have more 
money available for financing house purchase in 1957 and 
if that happens the effective demand for houses for sale 
should also be increased. On the face of it the prices of 
existing houses, which rose by approximately 9 per cent 
during 1955 and the first half of this year according to the 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society’s indices, might 
go on rising and the slight fall shown in the third quarter 
of 1956 might, as expected, be no more than seasonal. The 
movement of house building costs is also still upwards and 
may continue in that direction, pulling the prices of older 
houses along with it, despite the reported increase in pro- 
ductivity in the house building industry. Material costs 
are still going up whilst building operatives whose wages 
are adjusted to the cost of living index can expect automatic 
increases next February ; a claim for an additional 4d. an 
hour is also pending. 

It would be far too simple to assume that the Rent Bill 
plus the hope for greater availability of loans from building 
societies would automatically speed an increase in house 
prices that was to be expected anyhow. The greater availa- 
bility of funds should be moderate—not big enough to out- 
strip the already heavy demand for mortgages ; and the land- 
lords, though they have been kept on short commons for 
many years, will not overplay their hand. The first increases 
in rents are expected to be moderate and to impinge mainly 
on those houses with abnormally low rents at present. 
Meanwhile, in terms of numbers the supply of houses is 
approximating more closely to the demand, so that scarcity 
value is being eliminated. And rent increases may produce 
useful by-products that will further enlarge the prospective 
supply. Some people, particularly single persons living 
alone, may be tempted to seek cheaper and smaller quarters 
and thus to make more accommodation available. It is 
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certainly also possible that a proportion of the properties 
freed from control will be put up for sale, and finally q 
proportion of the extra rents will be used to make overdue 
improvements in the properties. The higher rents may 
thus in part represent better value for money and some 
people who would otherwise have bought houses may con- 
tinue to rent them. 

To that complex of influences must be added the effect 
both long term and short term, of the Suez affair. The first 
effect of dearer oil should be to raise prices ; the longer 
term effect may be to act as a brake on industry, to cause 
unemployment or under-employment, and therefore to 
damp down house prices. On balance these contending 
factors seem to experts in housing to point towards a con- 
tinuing rise in house prices over the next few months. 


Further ahead the results may for a time be in the opposite 
direction. 


Treasury Bill Tactics 


HE Treasury bill allotment rate for 91-day bills last 

week eased by sy per cent, carrying it below 5 per 
cent—actually £4 19s. 1.54d. per cent—for the first time 
since early November. The immediate cause of this move- 
ment was a reversal of tactics by the discount houses, which, 
after cutting their bid price for 91-day bills by 2d. per cent 
in the previous week, raised it again by 6d., with the object 
of making good a recent depletion of their portfolios of 
these bills. Such tactics as these, although they arise from 
an increase in the general appetite for bills, seem to have 
been largely technical. 

Since the end of October, following the precedent set 
at the same time last year, the Treasury had been diluting 
its borrowings against the standard 91-day bills by offering 
also 63-day bills, with the object of securing a greater 
build-up of maturities in the weeks of heavy tax collections 
(and thus of Exchequer surpluses) early in the new year. 
These bills are of little interest to “ outside ” tenderers for 
Treasury bills, so that almost all of them have been allotted 
to the discount houses ; and in their market dealings these 
houses have found, moreover, that clearing banks have pre- 
ferred to buy from them longer bills. Given the increase 
in its portfolios of 63-day bills the market had not found 
it necessary—or even practicable—to compete strongly for 
the g1-day bills; but by mid-December its holdings of 
these were becoming severely depleted and it therefore 
deemed it expedient to make sure of a good allotment. 

This particular technical influence has now run its course. 
The 63-day issues were started a week earlier than in 1955 
(with the result that the first maturities actually fall on 
December 31st) and were made in considerably larger 
amounts—to a total of £560 million in eight weeks, com 
pared with £380 million in seven weeks last year. The 
maturities of them will now extend until February 23:4. 
by which time the peak phase of tax-gathering will have 
ended ; at yesterday’s bill tender, accordingly, no more 
63-day paper was offered. During the first four weeks of 
the new year total maturities will be some {£200 million 
larger than in the similar weeks of 1955, at £1,420 million, 
but, in consequence of this heavy concentration, in the 
ensuing four weeks they will generally be less than in 1955. 
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How flexible is YOUR transport? 


LTHOUGH the fuel posi- 

tion will necessitate 

some alteration to 

their nationwide road ser- 

_ vices, British Road Services 
| will continue to do their utmost to meet the require- 
ments of traders in close collaboration with British 
Railways, and where traffic is beyond the capacity 
of available trunk road services they will hand it to 

| the Railways for the trunk haul. 


British Road Services are a highly organized and 
nationwide concern, with the vast resources of the British 
Transport Commission behind them. They possess an 
enthusiastic staff, sound technical knowledge and are 
equipped to carry your most ordinary and your most 
extraordinary loads with speed, safety and punctuality, 
and moreover they have the flexibility needed to serve 
your interests well during the continuation of the fuel 
rationing period. 


Great advantages to you 


A fleet of vehicles, of all kinds, ensures the provision of 
those best suited to your requirements. Or, in emergency, 
vehicles can be rapidly adapted to meet your special 
needs. Constant research provides equipment of the 
most up-to-date design, and the B.R.S. nationwide 
engineering service keeps it in peak condition. A tele- 
printer network linking all depots, and radio control 
vans operating at ports, facilitate control and increase 
efficiency. These are remarkable advantages which only 
a great organization can offer. They are of special 
advantage during the present difficulties. 


Sound planning 


With the current need for fuel economy, greater care than 
ever must be taken to ensure that there is no unavoidable 
wastage of transport resources, and B.R.S., in close 
collaboration with British Railways, will be exerting all 
their efforts to meet the national needs to the very best 
of their ability. To this end, the keen and experienced 
representatives of British Road Services are eager to 
discuss your transport problems with you, to advise on 
the best way of despatching your traffics and on the types 
of vehicles available for your special requirements, and to 
co-operate with you in improving methods and pro- 
moting all possible economies. Just telephone your local 
man. Action will follow immediately. 


<< | British Road Services Ltd 


Look up your nearest depot in 
your local telephone directory 

















Cheaper Woodpulp 


or the first time in 3} years paper manufacturers are 
F paying less for woodpulp, which accounts for roughly 
half the cost of making paper. During that period there 
was a massive growth in world output of paper and in 
demand for woodpulp, and Scandinavian woodpulp prices 
rose by an average of nearly 20 per cent. Now the various 
chemical grades have fallen by between 15s. to 30s. a ton 
for shipments in the first half of 1957 ; bleached sulphite, 
used mainly for printing and writing paper, will cost £9 
a ton cif UK and unbleached sulphate, the most important 
grade for wrapping paper, £48 a ton. Supplies of mechani- 
cal pulp, the chief constituent of newsprint, are still rather 
tight and the price has fallen by only 5s. to £33 a ton. The 
reductions have occurred despite the rise in oil prices and 
in shipping freights ; many Swedish and Norwegian mills 
depend on oil for power. 

There are several reasons for the weakening in the market. 
Productive capacity in Scandinavia has steadily expanded— 
in 1956 alone by roughly 300,000 tons or 8 per cent—and 
Scandinavian mills export as much as two-fifths of thek 
production. The expansion of the North American pulp 
industries has been far more impressive, and even though 
the bulk of their output is absorbed at home the exportable 
supply has increased. Traditionally a net importer of wood- 
pulp from Europe, the United States has become a aet ex- 
porter to Europe during the past two years, and Russia has 
emerged as a small exporter. Scandinavian producers are 
experiencing increased competition. American and Russian 
pulp is occasionally offered at a discount of up to £2 a ton 
on Scandinavian prices. 

While supplies of pulp have grown, demand has lately 
tended to ease. With a few exceptions the leading paper 
industries in Europe are still forging ahead, but the pace of 
expansion has slackened. The exceptions include the british 
paper industry, which takes over half of Scandinavia’s 
exports of woodpulp. Although the industry has more 
machines running this year than in 1955, total output has 
not exceeded the 1955 rate of 3} million tons a year ; latterly, 
indeed, some mills have had to reduce output. The slacken- 
ing in activity is reflected in a fall in imports of chemical 
woodpulp for paper-making; imports amounted to 
1,028,000 tons in the first ten months of the year, 47,000 
tons less than in the same period of 1955. The next two 
weeks may reveal whether the fall in pulp prices will lead 
to cheaper paper. 


Rubber Growers’ Good Year 


4 be natural rubber growers can scarcely complain of the 
prices obtained this year. Prices have as usual fluctuated 
sharply, but they have never been what a consumer would 
call cheap. In the first eleven months of this year the spot 
price in London for the top grade of sheet rubber averaged 
284d. a lb, only 54d. less than the unexpectedly high average 
realised in the whole of 1955. The current price of about 
314d. a lb is not far below the highest point reached since 
the fighting in Egypt. Lately the strength of the market 
has been partly technical. To make up for the delay in 
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sending rubber round the Cape consumers bought suhstan- 
tial quantities for December shipment from the East, and 
then Russia entered the market for 10/12,000 tons, also for 
December shipment. The top grade usually bought by 
Russia is often rather scarce, and sellers in Singapore who 
had failed to cover their sales were squeezed. 

But there is no 
doubt that natural 
rubber is at present 
— | basically sound. This 
4 | year world production 
30/- and consumption have 
once more been 
+ | closely balanced, at 
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by heavy buying by 
Communist countries, 
particularly Russia. 
Imports into Russia 
this year are expected to amount to about 120,000 tons, 
nearly 100,000 tons more than in 1955, and imports into 
China are expected to show an increase of 30,000 tons 
to about 100,000 tons. Total imports into Communist coun- 
tries are put at about 300,000 tons, twice as high as in 1955. 
The rubber trade would dearly like to know how much of 
these imports are going into consumption and how much—if 
any—into stock. Accounting as they now do for about 16 
per cent of world consumption of natural rubber, any 
marked change in the Communist countries’ purchases in 
1957 could have an appreciable effect on prices. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Syria has refused to accept sterling for any exports to 
the United Kingdom made under contracts signed alter 


"November 4th ; it has demanded that payment shall be 


made in dollars, Swiss francs or Belgian francs. As British 
exporters are not free, under the exchange control, to make 
payment in such currencies it is likely that this demand wi!! 
bring trade to a standstill. 


* 


On December 14th the effective export quotas in the 
International Sugar Agreement were increased by five p:r 
cent of the basic tonnages, to 4,573,375 tons, and the initial 
export quotas for 1957 were raised (by 222,000 tons) 0 
the same figure. The Sugar council will meet in Londow 
again on January 29th. 

+ 


_ Ranks, the flour milling group, announces a sharp 
increase in profits for the year ended September 15! 
Group net profit rose from £2,381,000 (which included 
non-recurring credits of £467,000, but was struck afte 
charging £250,000 for construction reserve) to {2,536,000 
The final dividend, maintained at 6 per cent and the bons 
of 5 per cent, again made a total distribution of 20 p< 
cent for the year. The first interim dividend for th: 


current financial year is, however, raised from 4 per C¢'' 
te § per cent. 
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Company Notes 








STEEL PROFITS. The _ latest 
hich of results from the steel companies 
picsents the same picture as did those 
of the steel companies discussed in these 
.olumns last week. Bigger outputs, thanks 
io the coming into production of new 
cyuipment and plant, have usually been 
achieved so that total profits have some- 
umes risen. But margins of profit (with 
higher costs pressing against stable prices) 
have generally been reduced. And share- 
holders are to receive the same dividends 
aS IN 1954-5§. 

Celvilles has reported an increase in pro- 
duction and its profits, before all charges, 
have risen from £8,095,735 to £8,759,923. 
The ordinary dividend has been left un- 
changed at II per cent, absorbing 
£632,500 out of a net profit of £2,786,263 
(against £2,§§2,271 in 1954-55). On this 
dividend the £1 shares yield 6.7 per cent 
at 32s. 9d. Finance, as promised in the 
prospectus, is coming from the Iron and 
Steel Realisation Agency. The company 
has arranged to call up the balance of 
1§s. on each of the 4 million {£1 prefer- 
ence shares owned by the agency and 
arrangements have been made to defer the 
date by which the balance of the deben- 
ture stock requires to be subscribed by 
ISHRA. Commenting on the year’s re- 
sults the directors say that “during the 
later part of the year, increases took place 
in the cost of coal, wages and transport 
for which no adjustment was made in 
the selling prices of steel products. The 
effect of these increased costs is only 
reflected to a limited extent in this year’s 
accounts.” 

The Steel Company of Wales is still 
owned to ISHRA, to which it has again 
paid an ordinary dividend of 6 per cent. 
Its trading profits in the year to Septem- 
ber 29th fell from £18,313,299 to 
£14,228,057 and its net profits from 
£6,052,662 to £4,000,397. “The reduc- 
uon of £4 million in trading profits,” the 
directors explain, “was due to loss of 
output caused by an embargo on overtime 
by the maintenance workers at the com- 
pany’s principal works, to increased costs 
not recovered by appropriate increases in 
controlled selling prices and’ to the inci- 
dence of the heavy cost of bringing large 
new production units to an economic level 
of output.” 


7 


ARTHUR GUINNESS. There is 
nothing to surprise investors in the pre- 
liminary statement of Arthur Guinness for 
the year to September 3oth, the traditional 
financial year of the brewers. The total 
Ordinary distribution has been left 
unchanged at 25 per cent, as had been 
foreshadowed by Lord Iveagh six months 
ago when, in announcing the higher 
interim dividend, he said an increase in 
the total payment was unlikely. On this 
dividend the 1os. stock units yield £6 Is. 
per cent on the current price of 418. 3d. 
The whole of the increase in the group’s 
profits seems to have come from brewing. 
Again this is not surprising, for many of 


the brewers this year, despite the wet 
summer, have reported higher profits and 
many of them have again found that the 
most profitable end of the trade is the 
sale of bottled beers on a national scale— 
a market in which Guinness has for many 
years been strongly established. The 
profits earned by the group from its non- 
brewing interests—that is largely the con- 
fectionery interests it has through William 
Nuttall—have fallen from £786,000 to 
£699,000. But the consolidated trading 
profit has risen from £6,371,000 to 
£7,097,000, so that trading profits from 
brewing must have advanced from 
£5,585,000 10 £6,398,000—a handsome 
increase. 


* 


TURNER AND NEWALL. 
Slowly and cautiously, as profits have 
continued to rise, the directors of Turner 
and Newall have raised the ordinary divi- 
dend. This year, following on an increase 
in profits before tax from £12,494,817 to 
£13,343,819, the dividend was raised from 
2§ to 27} per cent. Even granted the 
conservative policy of the board, it must 
have been an easy decision to take, for 
the group has massive earnings and sub- 
stantial liquid resources. Thus the 
announcement by the chairman, Sir 
Walker Shepherd, that the group will 
spend at least another £12 million on 
development, in addition to its immediate 
capital commitments of £3,800,000, will 
not disturb investors who buy the {I 
units (yielding 5} per cent at the current 
price of 103s. 13d. xd.) as long term 
growth stocks. The group has about 
£31} million in liquid assets. 

Why this the biggest of the British 
asbestos companies continues to think in 
terms of expansion when the immediate 
prospect is of slightly lower profits is set 
out clearly in Sir Walker Shepherd’s 
statement. His remarks show why the 
£1 units class themselves among the 
growth stocks of the unspectacular kind. 
He said: “The trading for the second 
half of the past financial year was at a 
somewhat lower level than in the first 
half, but the difference was not signifi- 
cant, and a miodest decline in volume 
obtained in the United Kingdom was 
more than offset by increased prosperity 
in our overseas companies. We anticipate 
that the group will remain prosperous 
but at a level which, so far as we can see 
at present, is likely to be rather lower 
than that which we have experienced 
during the past two years. It is not pos- 
sible to be more specific, but we are 
continuing to expand wherever an appro- 
priate opportunity presents itself, and we 
have no fears for the future, which should 
give us good results even though some- 
what below the record levels of the past 
few years.” : 

Investors may draw two conclusions. 
First, expansion of the group’s overseas 
interests is likely to be bigger than 
developments at home. Secondly, the 
directors are not likely to throw their 
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bonnets over the windmill and to replace 
&@ conservative dividend policy with a 
really generous one. For equity share- 
holders the advance will remain at a 
walking pace. 


* 


TANGANYIKA CONCES- 
SIONS. The accounts of “Tanks” are 
a fascinating jigsaw. Often in recent years 
the result of the piecing together has also 
been instructive. It is so again in the 
accounts just issued for the year ended 
July 31st. Shareholders already know the 
net result—a net profit after tax of 
£3,982,612, against £3,000,830, and a total 
ordinary dividend for the year of 90 per 
cent, against 70 per cent. For that result 
the riches of the Belgian Congo repre- 
sented by the holding of about 14 per cent 
of the capital of Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga plus a mining royalty on that 
company’s area are far the most important 
element. Out of a total revenue of 
£4,340,931, dividends from Union Miniére 
(which paid 2,200 Belgian francs per share, 
against 1,600) plus the mining royalties 
accounted for £3,578,325 (against 
£2,596,269 out of £3,253,207). The other 
main source of income, the holding of 
9o per cent of the share capital and all 
the debenture stock of the Benguela Rail- 
way yielded a mere £642,504, compared 
with £582,292. The results from that 
important westward outlet from central 
Africa were, however, a little better than 
the figures suggest; the net working 
revenue of the railway was up by £237,000 
and the parent company has found it con- 
venient to hold the railway’s ordinary 
dividend at 11 escudos per share and to 
use the available resources for the advance 
redemption of {£404,900 of the income 
debentures. 

Shareholders may also find intriguing 
the possibilities of one of the group’s 
interests that does not so far contribute to 
group revenue at all—Tanganyika Hold- 
ings, owned as to 50 per cent by “ Tanks ” 
and 50 per cent by Zambesia Exploring 
Company. Tanganyika Holdings is a 30 
per cent partner with Rio Tinto in pros- 
pecting in Northern Rhodesia, and it has 
subscribed for 50,000 {1 shares and has 
an option over a further 50,000 in 
Rhodesia-Katanga, which in turn owns 
35} per cent of the Kanshansi Copper 
Mining Company now busy equipping its 
mine. 

Doubtless the Belgian Congo invest- 
ment will remain much the most impor- 
tant single revenue producer for Tangan- 
yika Concessions, and that despite that 
company’s multiplicity of minerals it is 
primarily a copper, cobalt and zinc pro- 
ducer. It may surprise some shareholders 
to find that in 1955 uranium was only 
1.5 per cent of Union Miniére’s mining 
revenue. A new and more favourable 
contract has since been negotiated, but 
the conventional base metals must still be 
decisive and Tanganyika Concessions must 
share the fluctuations of other copper 
mining shares. 


* 


HAWKER SIDDELEY. In the 
preliminary statement Hawker Siddeley 
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published profit figures withow* showing 
the charge for depreciation, though 
nothing had been put to replacement 
reserve (against £1 million). The full 
accounts now reveal that the depreciation 
charge has risen sharply (from £2,853,493 
to £3,935,856) and that gross trading 
profits have advanced more sharply than 
the preliminary statemen: suggested. 
Before all charges, trading profits have 
gone up from £15,641,289 to £16,894,056. 

The consolidated balance sheet reveals 
the importance of the group’s new Cana- 
dian interests. The fixed assets of the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
have been included at their original cost 
to that company, at £10,888,744 with an 
accumulated depreciation provision of 
£5,556,553- The value of the Hawker 
Siddeley group’s land and buildings, at 
cost, has risen from £158,432,272 to 
£25,640,260, and of plant and machinery, 
etc., also at cost, from £12,679,958 to 
£28,822,512. Outstanding capital com- 
mitments on July 31st were estimated at 
£3,700,000. Over the 


financial year 
stocks rose from 27,047,256 to 
£39,840,498. This increase in physical 


capital left the group short of cash. Bank 
and cash balances fell from £8,665,098 to 
£2,1§2,50r and the group had to borrow 
£6,341,885 from the banks. On the new 
dividend of 10 per cent, against the 
equivalent of 8} per cent, the £1 units 
yield 5% per cent at the current price of 
37s. xd. 

* 


* 


RADIO RENTALS. An effective 
increase of 2} per cent in the dividend 
and a jump of 28 per cent in gross profits 
from a radio and television renting con- 
cern is more than enough to make 
investors blink with surprise. Yet when 
Radio Rentals published these results, its 


tax, the net profit was £570,163, against 
£533,045, and the net ordinary dividend 
absorbed £116,195, against £98,972. 
Allowing for the recent 100 per cent free 
scrip issue, the dividend rate has in effect 
been raised from 20 to 22} per cent. 

The explanation may be this: in the 
first six months of the latest financial year 
the company did extraordinarily well out 
of the boom in rentals on radio and tele- 
virion sets which followed in the train of 
the first set of hire-purchase restrictions. 
So well, in fact, that the continuing inflow 
of rents may have more than offset in the 
profit figures the decline in new rentals 
which followed on the new set of restric- 
tions last February. Then, for the first 
time, rentals as well as_ hire-purchase 
agreements came under control and a nine 
months’ rental in advance was required 
from a new subscriber. If there has been 
a decline in business since February, it 
would be mainly reflected in the results of 
the current financial year. 


* 


BRITISH INSULATED. The main- 
tained interim ordinary dividend of 4 per 
cent from British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables points to a maintained total pay- 
ment of 125 per cent. So, too, do the 
interim profit figures for the six months 
to June 30th and the comments the direc- 
tors make upon the figures. Strictly com- 
parable figures between the first six 
months of 1956 and of 1955 are not avail- 
able ; earnings between January and June 
this year are compared with one half of 
the year’s figures in 1955. This compari- 
son suggests that profit margins have been 
trimmed for in the first: six months of 
this year the group earned a profit before 
tax of £3,983,000 on a turnover of 


£68 million, as compared with £4,813,000 
on a turnover of £59 million. 


In the last half of this year, the directors 
add, the results have run at a “ satisfactory 
level” but “ due to present disturbed con- 
ditions and the increasing difficulty of 
passing over higher costs, it is anticipated 
that whilst satisfactory results will be 
achieved for the full year they will not 
reach the record level of 1955.” 


5s. shares gained only 6d., to stand at 
23s. 9d. An explanation can be found to 
fit both occurrences, though shareholders 
will have to await the chairman’s speech 
for confirmation of it. 


In the year to August 31st after charg- 
ing £1,533,901 for depreciation, the gross 
profit was £1,028,586, compared with 
£802,286, after charging £1,254,685. After 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: January | 
Next Contango Day: January i 
Next Settlement Day: January 


Although  gilt-edged stocks declined 
early in the week prices quickly recovered 
and after an all-round improvement on 
Wednesday most issues closed higher on 
balance. 
the shorts, 4 per cent Conversion 1957/<8 
gaining 4 to 97/%, and 2 per cent Ex- 
chequer 1960 and 2 per cent Conversion 
1958/59 gaining 4 and 4): respectively 
announcement of further loans; 5! per 
cent LCC 1977/81 fell } to 13 premium 
and 5} per cent West Ham 1966 slipped 
back to 3 discount. The list for the 5) per 
cent City of London closed at 10.5 am 
on Thursday. The seasonal decline 
in business chiefly affected the stocks 
which rose spectacularly last week, but 
Clarke Chapman jumped 7s. 6d. to 
126s. roid. and GEC gained ts. to 
7s. 6d. Head Wrightson lost ts. 3d. to 
115s. and AEI 1s. gd. to 65s. 9d. Most 
stocks were steady ; The Economist indi- 
cator was slightly lower at 183.3. 

Banks were stronger, Lloyds rising 2s 
to 48s. 3d., but insurance shares declined 
Northern Assurance gained 14 to 34 on 
the capital reorganisation plan. Ford 
advanced to 29s. 6d. last Friday, but fell 
back to 28s. 1$d. this week. BSA dropped 
Is. 3d. to 20s. 10}d. following the mect- 
ing. Steel shares receded, particularly 
Dorman Long, which declined to 24s. 9d 
following the results. Land Securities 
gained 2s. 3d. to 22s. 6d. xd on the 
property deals. 

Oils were subdued, but Royal Dutch 
improved on Wednesday to 15;. British 
Petroleum was lower, Burmah rose ts. 64. 
to 83s. and Shell recovered to show a 
small gain by Wednesday. Kaffirs were 
a good market, due to the expected dis- 
closure of further information about their 
uranium interests. Klerksdorp gained 
Is. 6d. to 6s., Dominion Reefs Is. 6d. to 
18s. 6d. and Luipaards Vlei 1s. 9d. to 
13s. 3d. Coppers recovered, Nchanga 
regaining \*% to 12% and Rhodesia-Katanga 
spurting 6s. 3d. to 52s. 


















































































%/, SECURITY YIELDS STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
6-5 7} | ; “*The Economist” Indicator 
5 . 1 T 
a 1 : 1956 = Indicator*, Yield %, 1956 1955 
at: | ORDINARY SHARES | __ iy 
q The Economist” indicator ¥ Nov. = a. | 6-36 High | Lew High Low 
7 . | Dec. | a. a eee 4c ay ee 
} | . 12) 18-8 | Sag | 210-4 | at0-0 | asa. | 175:2 
a ’ ; » 19] 183-3 | 6-03 (Jan. 4) (Nov. 28) (July 20) (Mar. 25 
i oF A 7 ‘ Financial Times” Indices 
, t | J - 
| } " | ass 
bal | SANK RATE | 1956 Ord. Ord. Fixed |. 2h Bar- 1956 1955 
) a et; Geena ere ser Sm |Indext! Yield | Int.¢ |Consols gains -——-—— — 
é Fond | 4 | Yield |Marked : 
| | J f aS | High | High 
rN od tari" F Dec. 12| 175-5 | 65 | 91-66 | 443 | ager | os.) |v at 
J & >C. . | . : F an. y 21) 
| A Sy Nad 2%% CONSOLS | 4 » 13) 175-2) 6-16 91-48 4-94 | 8.060 cites, wil 
6 ! » 14| 175-9} 6-14 | 91-49! 4-94 | 71248] Low | Low 
ae | a » 17) 175-2) 6-16 | 91-51 | 4-94 | 8.693 161-5 175-7 
BS Se Res = | » 18) 174-5 | 6-19 | 91-46 4-94 | 6,258 | (Nov. 29) | (Mar. 1 
Bases :-—* 1953=100. t July 1, 1935=100. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page a; 
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BRITISH 
- > Prices and Wages...........+++ Dec. Ist Western Europe : m _ 
t a t ] Sey ] C &, Production and Consumption Dec. on - sey and — Kaadée 7 his week 
Manpowe?..........00scccscrccecece Dec. 1 ritish Commonwealth ...... Yec. 8th | 
External Trade.............++++ This week Western Eu — 
Financial Statistics .........++. This week Prices and ro | Supply Dec. 15th 
Industrial Profits ...........-++ Oct. 13th United States ...... eiiisaeesess Dec. Ist : 
World Trade.............+0+++ Oct. 13th mn 
—— 19 
19 
19 
UK External Trade 
Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 ~ 
Unit hog | | ne at i - _ —_ Pe 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 Sept. | Oct. Nov. Aug. Sept. Oct. Wy, ~ 
| | ; 
| } 
VALUE 
Imports : 
BOE bib ca tite dibdlens ce cieest podas lg million 278-6 | 281-2 324-1 304:8 333-8 341-5 322-3 295-2 354-3 319-6 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... a 109-6 | 110°5 120-1 105-8 122-1 126-4 111-1 107-6 139-4 1264 
Basic materials .... ie 87-9 | 85-4 93-8 91-5 94-8 98-3 100-5 90-2 93-6 88-4 : 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ a 26-1 | 27-4 34-1 34°5 34°5 35-9 40-9 31-0 36-9 26-2 
SING i. oo can n ekkeRdn sees = 53°6 | 56:6 74-8 71-7 81-1 19-7 69-1 65-1 82-7 17:6 
Exports of UK produce : 
UTE oa Weis 54 oad vs a veesene’ sees ~ 215-2 | 222-9 242-2 243-6 268-0 262-2 253-4 222-3 294-9 291-9 
Mamutacteres .ccccscecccccvcsccces “a 174-8; 180-9; 199-0 199-5 219-7 214-3 211-0 179-5 241-1 238: 2 
IE oo a Bisdinntein sade cecnpes " 8-8 | 84, 99 10-6} 12-8 10-0 8-2 9-2 12-7 14:8 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) . . ” — 54-6 ln 49-9 | — 72:0] — 50-6| — 53:0} — 69-3 | — 60-7 | — 63-7 | — 4-7) — 12:9 
VOLUME | 
errr rer rerrrerrrrriri yy 11954= 100 99 | 100 112 114 ‘ e 1144 110 100 118 | 
DAI ca saines veness Soe Nea pad BAe ame ee 9 | 100 107 107 * 1144 = 107 97 126 
BY AREA 
aes : 
ollar area—total...........e.e00- £ million 52-9 | 51-6 70-2 71-1 714-4 17-4 66-9 68-0 82-5 | 89-2 
= Wa ashicccvevosetce *" 21-1 | 23-5 35-1 35-4 40-3 42-5 24-3 33-1 39:9 47:1 
ER Co clccenkecdos as 25-5 | 22-7 28-6 28-6 28-3 29-0 33-5 28-4 33-9 | 33:8 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... as 64-0 | 68-1 79-6 83-4 84-8 90-1 79-6 79-9 90-6 | 81-1 
Sdetling MGS... ccccccageccepeccce = 125-3 | 124-8 131-1 106-5 125-4 124-3 121-2 107-7 129-4 109:1 
t | 
ler snin—tetell.<.n.00ns.c0evese * 33-7 31-3 34-8 34-3 41-9 35-5 42-1 39-9 51-2 53-7 
‘ Eis cee ccccccoteeses at 14-3 | 13-3 16-6 17-3 20-6 16-5 21-3 21-4 26-2 26:5 
» Camada ......cccccecs - 13-4 | 11-3 12-1 12-1 14-2 12-7 14-3 12-9 16-9 18:5 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... - 62-2 | 64-7 68-1 63-8 10-9 16-8 71-4 64-1 91-1 84:8 
Sterling QFOR. ..ccccccccsccsevccese - 105-8 | 112-2 121-0 128-3 135-3 129-9 117-9 101-3 131-7 131-2 
—— of trade (exports /ess imports) : mer | one a 
DUAT ATCA... -cccccscecsevesceses = _- ° ~ . _ _ ‘ - . = . “ ° on ° iets . =- ¥§ 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... We — 1-8) — 3-4] — 11-5] — 72 ode 7 ad ins ai i na. 1 > oH 4 37 
POE BOOR s svkn thc cnn cese cewews ~ — 19-5 | — 12-6) — 10:1] + 21:8] + 9-9/4 56] — 3:3] — 6-4 + 2:3) 4+ 221 
Lb fh IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
moports : 
WOO vuinsieb ecentbudectakansey (os |'000 tons 335:0 | 288-6 375-4 324-6 355-5 319-4 348-4 277-4 422-9} 382-0 
Meat .....-seccececcncccccsccsees B- 63-1 | 56-3 67-1 68-8 713-3 13-7 71-8 60-7 14-7 83-4 
Sage, MONG... ivccvecisasckss ‘ 247-4 201-2 186-6 167-3 205-7 169-1 154-2 128-0 223-0 165°4 
Raw wetter (9). oc cscacccesvecces i 27-5 | 30-8 24-2 17: ; . ‘ 7-5 
Raw wool, re and lambs’ ('). man. Ib. 63-2 51-6 55-3 Ne 2s a aH ="4 3 53-9 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (' ). 000 tons 18-4 20°6 24-6 23-4 20-8 25-0 25-4 24-1 23-1 1:6 
DONE, 55s cepabcnainsvaccececee 000 stds.| 119-1 122-0] 140-6] 211-2] 187- 17-5 
Woodpallp. ......cccsvecscccccccces "000 tons we 159-8 187-0 205-2 172-3 196-1 201-0 211-8 204.5 2.2 
er mm galls. 558 606 602 589 587 568 802 590 685 419 
ar oh includ bunk | 000 1,400 | 1,3 
-oal, including bunkers ...... peihwils . tons ; ,951 1,196 881 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... fmn.sq. yaa 59 53 46 ae — sat i - = = 
| ’000 sq. 

” ” Wool(*) .....+4+ { a" 8,710 8,204 8,963 8,351 9,895 9,278 10,689% 7,748%  10,476° 108" 
Passenger cars and chasgis.......... number | 25,181 | 30487] 31,100] 305 24,366 
Commercial vehicles and chassis... .. ‘“ 9,196 | 10,525 13,121 13409 iases 12868 oF eet aea0s eth i 109 
Agricultural tractors............00. se 7,807 | 8,908] 8,720] 9213] 7,235 : 6,547} 5,382| 6,451 ‘046 
Machinery—electrical.............. £000 5,023 | 4923] 5163] 5,349] 5.497 5,445 
Chitose Den ad aemuionai, ” 30,145 "tad 34,669 | 33,082] 38,282 3018 s1'e44 31249 Pits 40,933 

~ . 4,419] 4,694 635 ; 4,805 | 4,561] 5,559 », 244 
(?) Retained imports. (*) Average for third quarter. 7 








(*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 





(*) Average for fourth quarter. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


: | | | | 
Austria Belgium Denmark France an Greece | Ireland | italy | —— Norway Sweden | Turkey 


| 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 


1085 














S000. «.<csenbbuaacns 54 87 | 82 79| 52 | 70 62 70 70 | 90 69 
1954... sseeeeeeeeeeeceees 114 106 109 109 | 112 122 103 109 110 109 | 104 | 109 
18S ..«ecseeckbammbaaanee 133 116 lll 121 | 129 130 | 107 118 118 113 | 111 | 
} | 

1956, Mey. saukeubednadsis 132 | 130 112 | 142 | 144 133 132 129 | 109 120 | 

» MO Giasecmanebas | 146 127 3} 139) 138 134 } 106* { 130 130} 124 117 | 

>» VOM soswatentuntetes | 133 lll 74 | 128 | 135 134°... 135 121 1% 61 | 

, MME naurownees 137 | 118 113 | 96 133 io: ers 110 122 | 119 109 | 

| SRPRUDOT os bein vedes oes aa 120 133 143 135 | ona 122 128 : 


VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE () 











’ | 9 | 
mn. mn. mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. | mn, 000 mn.| mn. | mn. |= mn. mn. 
Monthly averages or schillings | franes kroner francs | D, marks drachmas* { | lire | guilders | kroner | kroner lira 
calendar months : ! EE : wi 


IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 


FONG ccs den wae keeeadetaaes 243 7,249 285 56-08 2645 1524 11-36 70-36 414 310 413 64: 











9 

O08 pct ened aeeer teaeewss 1,416 10,561 674 123-11 1,601 825 14-99 127-04 905 606 766 111-6 

$200 i. ccavachesesbatdunees 1,922 11,790 678 136-74 2,029 955 | 17-03 140-93 1,016 649 861 116-1 

| } 

31956. Mae. sacewsonssn Lome | 2,090 13,699 939 174-34 2,228 1,121 15-86 169-16 1,136 880 980 107-1 
a WOMEN cwealeteceda wear 2,118 13,687 767 175-39 2,419 1,181 | 15-66 176-04 1,222 792 964 91-9 
jee chaanesensdeorsa 2,391 13,156 | 689 166-24 2,391 1,119 15-15 169-37 1,227 661 880 112-4 
PM 3s ahdavess ae 1,993 13,128 769 150-03 2,314 1,021 11-51 148-49 1,156 658 915 83-0 
a. ee eee 1,975 mee 752} 151-11 2,381 “a 12-33 138-94 1,191 623 961 81-9 


EXPORTS (f. 0. b.) 












































S06 . cian aesteeiees 165 6,171 228 36-18 | 151° 394 = 4-11 | 47-99 226 172 | 332 45-9 
OE .: cidaeeketarmaneuk | 1,322 9,581 | 554 121-94] 1,832 380| 9-61| 85-33 7164 347 | 683 78-1 
WD cnxedddaltchatnakaas | 1514} 11566 | 608 | 139-94] 21142 | 457 9-19 | 96°72 | 851 377 144| 9 73-1 
; | 
NS, MAM eesinceee ss | 1,758 | 14,175 | 676 129-33} 2,495 241 8-04} 106-35 933 472 g97 | 79-8 
» itesderat kee 1919 | 13.873 | 711 138-90| 2.760 266 9-28 | 106-57 899 449 974| 44-6 
oe OE bed seacasacacss | 1870} 12/148 | 604 134-68] 2'580 197 9-51 | 116-87 196 427 923 37-6 
~ MM tecesseticess | 1/848 12105 628 120:05| 2.448 213| 8-41, 108-35 857 419 839 36-8 
» September ........... | 1/988 z 599 118-06, 2,630 9-96 | 109-08 | 999 | 483 | 934 45-1 
BALANCE 
OE isis lade meuaieas | %8|—1,078|— 57/| ~19:90| — 113/ — 1:95 | —93:37 | — 188])— 138/— si} — 18-3 
MOE testbeds biwkayutns —- %|— 90|— 120| — 1-17| + 3231} — 5-38 | —41-71| — 141| — 259} — 83] — 33-5 
BS os ccassgeaksinsapenes — 408! — 224;- 7 + 3-20} + 113! - 7-84 | —44-21| — 165| — 272) — 117/ — 43-0 
ee eee |— 33214 476| — 263| —45-01| + 267| — 7-82 | —62-81| — 203| — 408} — 83] — 27-3 
Mg eee che eae —~ 1991+ 18 | — 56| —36-49;/ + 341| — 6-38 | —69-47 | — 323| - 343| + 10) — 47-3 
io aici ier diet ae: |— 521! —1,008|— 85| —31-:56|+ 189/| — 5-64 | —52:50| — 431|— 2341+ 43/ — 14-8 
«¢ ME ctbicadente: — 145| —1,023| — 141) —29-98; + 134; — 3-10 | —40-:14| — 299} — 239/-— 16, — 46-2 
» September .........-. io. 3 we — 153 —33:05 | + 249 2:37 | —29-86| — 192|-— 140|— 27 — 36-8 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
z= Se 7 i. = 7. oy —— ee | -~ | a Pi i -- a oe 
a Se a SOOO A | 48 86 59 84 = - 90 | 57 64 71 85 46 
BSES 5 cacnseapanndonise des | 139 | 110 121 | 108 125 117 98 | 104 126 | 114 | 115 99 
WUE iv cthaicscaptssdasose | 198 | 122 | 120 122 152 135 108 | 113 146 | 119 128 91 
OR MW dibcdctcesicdis 209 | 130 | 150 163 157 96 | 133 153 152 } caf 
~ Mee | 209 131 } +129" { 154 | 175 159 95 | 135 | 162 | 136 142% 5 
oe ee iiaadecsekh esas | 244 125 | 139 | 173 146 91 | 122 | 164 | 123 
Sj eco | a) a | 132 | 168 136 5 ae 154 | a. 4 
o September .......000- 196 | | ee 175 = wo] : 112 oe | 
EXPORTS ae 
Wile iaes.. - Sanna l piles S 
PD csSuittieisdarenstees 37 69 | 48 | ioe ae 55 | 66 | 34 70 | 69 | 55 
BE Sipasiuntai ocsdtatees 122 109 | 108 | 116 124 | lll 102 107 | 113 115 | 110 5 
OEE Daisiaicndiehtasushs 136} 127 118; 134 142| 121 04 124 124 117 | 115 71 
| 99 | 
1956, May 136 117 | 160 | 64 85 138 129 138 } ; { 
ms oe ceeretae 160 136} 12ai* { 124| 175 | 64 100| 136 126 133 152° 
oe atti sikesningss* 159; 118| .. 117| 164 | 53 103; 153 118 Fa 
ry Rm 155/ pt | 106 156 | 55 ee ee a 
» September .........-. 170 me 167) we | wes os ve 141 oe | 





| | 
} 











(4) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark ex¢ ludes mining ; Greece, wer 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
{") Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 
uxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas. 


(*) Bizonal area. (*) Average for second quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 15th, 
deficit 
£48,087,000 compared 
deficit of £16,127,000 in the previous week and a | 
£17,943,000 in 


“ 


was an 
Sinking Funds) of 
"ee 

deficit of 


of last year, 


above-line ”’ 


Net expenditure 
week reached £29,211,000, 


1956, 
(after 


the corresponding 


bringing the 


to £777,936,000 (£742,885,000 in 1955-56). 


there 
allowing for 
with a} 


period 
below-line ”’ last 
total deficit 








| April 1, | April 1, |] Week Week 
Esti 1955 1956 fended | ended | 
£°000 | mate, to to Dec. | De 
| 1956-57 | Dec. 17, | Dec. 15,] 17, | 15, 
1955 | 1956 1955 | 1956 
| 
Ore. Revenue 
Income Tax |2085,500] 668,642) 745,956118,590) 23,389 
Surtax kee 144,000] 42,900; 49,700] 1,900 2,300 | 
Death Duties .....} 170,000] 126,900; 117,200] 3,300) 3,300) 
Stamps 58,900} 51,700 44.2001 1,400) 1,100) 
Profits Tax, EP1 216,750] 146,300 143,050 2,400) 4,300 | 
Excess Profits Levy 4,000} 15,500 3,600 200 
Special Contribu-} } | 
tion and other > 1,000 350} 210 | 
Inland Revenue. .| ) ‘3 oS 
. EE a “I~ 
Total Inland Rev. .'2680,15011052,292 805,916) 7,790) 34, 389 | 
Content. . .. cee taa '1204,000} 841,048 | 866, ‘as 21, 163 25, 547 
BOR ok dia venwee 953,550 606,700 | | 647,110} 5,760) 7,445 | 


Total Customs and 
Excise ath 
Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) .! 


Broadcast Licences’ 28,000 
Sundry Loans 30,000 
Miscellaneous . 200,000 


Total. ... 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire-| 





2157, 350 


"92, 000 


5187,500 
' | 670,000 


2482,575 |2719,047 


1447,748 1513,598 27,523 32, 992 | 


23,514) 25,342 13a 


446 | 
i] 
9,250; 14,450 250) 1,150 
14,800 | om a 
26,402 5351 145) "185 


128" 224 


bana 160 | 
7 166 2820,461 56, a6 71 526 


$57,375] 517,369 


37,148 | 
6,489 


41991) ... 
5,453 





587 3283,860| 73,684 118693 | 


24,730! 23,986} 7201 








631) 2,364 


198 1 
73, 100 97, | 


920 Bank rate (from 





land Exchequer. .| 61,000 
Other Cons. Fund..} 10,000 
Supply Services .. ./3941,918 

|-—_-— — 
Wak ebnenssae '4682,918 
Sinking Funds ... | 37,000 
“ Above-line” Surplus or 
RR «86s bik wate sia 
“ Below-line” Net Expendi- 
OG vc Sein chen eera ee 
Total Surplus or Deficit..... 


Net Recespts from : 


Tax Reserve Certificates. . 


Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds ...... 
Premium Sav ings Bonds. . 


742,885 777,936 


| 


321,151 | 477,385] 17,943 48,087 
| | i 
421,734) 300,551 26,903) 29,211 | 





-|— 19,537 





| 
138,990 | 173,767 
11,500} 48,200] ... 
\~ othe 1,005 
| 





1,458) 1,686 
1,900 

128 

400 | 








Financial Statistics 


| THE MONEY MARKET 


Tuer market made a sharp cut in its dis- 
count rate at the Treasury bill tender on 
Friday last. It raised its bid for the 9I- 
day bills by 6d. to £98 15s. 3d., marking 
the lowest discount rate since May, and 
by sd. to £99 2s. 11d. per cent for the 
offer of £60 million of 63-day bills, the 
last in the current series. The market’s 
| tactics were designed primarily to secure 
a larger share of the bills ; at the preceding 
tender, following the reduction in its bid 


| 
| by 2d. per cent, its allotment rate on the 
| 


gi1-day bills dropped to 24 per cent; last 
week this jumped to §5§ per cent. Although 
the offer had been raised by £10 million, 
to £230 million, it was under allotted by 
this amount. The market succeeded in 
taking outsiders by surprise in the extent 


by £13.4 million to £361.9 million. At 
yesterday’s tender, the offer was {£280 
million of three months’ bills. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
turned unusually easy on Saturday, and 


| of its adjustment, though applications fell 


| throughout the first three days of this 


week funds have been abundant, and some 
remained unlent. Dealing rates in 
February and March securities have fallen 
to 433 per cent, and some overnight loans 
from outside sources have been reported 


-| at rates down to I per cent. 
| The London gold market has this week 


| | 
a8 21,092 


received some of the Soviet gold recently 
sold in Switzerland against transferable 
sterling. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 
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~My 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





(£ million) 





Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation...... 
Notes in banking dept.... | 


Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities.......... 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin, 


Banking Department : 


Deposits : 


Public accounts 
Bankers 


eee eeee 


Sec urities : 
co. Se 
Discounts and advances . 


Banking department reserve. 


ONC 


Canes 








ly 


Le 











% Discount rates 
44°, 16/2/56) 56 Bank bills : 60 days . sa” Sa 


rates (max.) 3 months 5}- ots 
Ree 4 months St 
Discount houses.. 34° 6 months ts Stk 


Money Day-to-day... + ,* Fine trade bills : 


Short periods..... 3months 6- 
44,848 77,298 Treas. bilis : months 4 4 months est 
| 3 months 6months 6-7 








* Call money. 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, 
|on December 12, 1956. 
TREASURY BILLS 
i 


capital 414 
| Fiduciary issue increased to £2,025 million from {1,9 


























| Amount (£ million) Three M 
Date of | ees 
—— | Offered Rate 
| Allotmer 
1955 \ 91 Dy 63 Bey 8. ( 
Dec. 16 220 81 5-22 
1956 91 Day 
Sept. 14 290-0 . 102 0:77 
» a 280-0 -0 103 4-86 
» = 280-0 -0 101 9-86 
Oct. 5 280-0 9 101 1:51 
— 280-0 6 102 2:21 
» 19 | 280-0f 9 100 2:12 
ee 
| 91 Day 63 Day 
» 26 | 200-0 “0 4 99 9°85 
Nov. 2 | 200-0 170-0 8 99 11-55 
» 9 | 200-0 80-0 oe | 99 10-8 
» 16}; 190:°0 90-0 | 100 0-0 
a 210-0 80-0 6 100 3:34 
» 30} 220-0 70-0¢ 3 100 4-69 
Dec. 7 | 220-0 60-0 -0 100 10-28 
» 14 | 230-0§ 60-0 9 99 1-54 





* On December 14th tenders for 91 day bills at (95 | 


secured 55 per cent and 63 day bills at £99 2s. 11 


96 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in ful! 

yesterday was for £280 million at 9] day bills 

t Allotment cut to £60 
ill 


cut to £260-0 million. 
§ Allotment cut to £220-0 


The 


+ A 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 











| Official 
Rete Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT Poel Seine tees Biaiash 
(£ million) December 19 Dasepber 13 | Senmber “ | Decnuher 15 | ‘Dassuber 17 | | December 18 | Dec: 
: 7 : 
i eat ou Ways and Means United States $... 2-78-2-82 2-784-2-78§ 2-78 2-78)-2-78% | 2-784-2- . -2: 788 
; Sills 78}-2-78§ '2-784-2-78% 2-78! 
| Treasury Bilis Advances Canadian $ ...... a 2: Ai —2°67§ |2-67 = eh 2: e126 2-664-2- ma = é 2. oh 2-674 
Dee fo wethetiiniiietceal pee | French Fr........ 972-65~987-35 ety | 983%-9835 | 983)-984 | 982! 
puictid Stinks ting | Swiss Fr. ...... 12-15-12 33.h2- 2-25 25h 12-255 12. - 254 rth: 254}12- 249-12-25 2 25 +13: 258) a “244 st tealae 24 
| Tender Tap ublic ank o Debt | Belgian Fr. . 138 - 95- oe oat 39-9 140 
Depts. | England | ; 141-05 140-20! Ton, 024! 340: 10 ‘ 
Dutch Gid.. 10-56-10-72 |10- ts ~10-644/10-6 jon et \10-639-10-64 |10-64 to. 644 10-64§-10-64§ 10-64) | 
ai | | W. Ger. D-Mk 11-67 fy~L1- 844911 -72$-11-73 |11-71$-11-72 |1L-71§-11-71§ 11-714-11-72 |11-70R-11-70§ 11-70! | 
5 | ~ Portuguese Ex 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-20 | 80 | 
Dec. 17 | 3,530-0 | 1,992 237-7 2-0 5,762-1 | Italian Lire 1736§-1762§ | 1756-1757 | 1755-1756 | 17544-1755} | 1755-1756 1754-1755 | 1 
ace Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14- 599 14 -464-14-469 14-452-14-46 |14-45§-14-45].14-464-14-46 14-46) 14-4 
Sept. 15 | 3,540-0 | 1,324-9] 256-8 5121-7 aie Kr. | MS aE 20. is? 19-9 49-35 | Detieedl Mies M0 wi 19-944 Moe 
» 22 | 3590-0 | 1325-1] 254-5 5,169-6 | es Ae eee See neeeen vay on vam eever-ee ony 19-9 
» 30 | 3610-0 | 1338-2] 238-0 5186-2 | One — Forward ony 
Se GUNG: .n0n.ad cadena sae un 1- - |} 1}-i 
Oct. 6, 3,610-:0 | 1,338-8 253-7 2-3 BeeeR Tiemedlan ©. ...scecceccssesvsecs ‘x3 om ‘eo em | - ¥ e. pm | | * une. : 4 — — Pe! 
2 13 3,610-0 1,524 248-5 1-0 SOs PEE: .cccccnawsesedieds dave | + dis 2-1} dis dis 1} iis } iF dis i 
” 20 | 3,620- "342: cs RaGS-O | Suleh BS.. ...-<5..ccecccdeossc... , j 
» 27 3,610-0 | 1378-9] 245-2 0-8 | 5,234-9 | Belgian Fr...........ccccoceccee, “ty — * bn a 44 ‘om “ Lae “* a | | h 
SEMEL. 60 sneatccupmiapbanal 33-3tc. pm | 3$-3kc. pm he. 34-2 3c 34 
Nov. 3) 3,610-0 | 1,360-2] 263-6 con) REEDS 1D Ger DAE. ...cccccacces saber . Pes ‘ma yc, Pm eon | 3 
, 10/| 3610-0 | 1,341-2 | 258-7 1-8 | 5211-6 | Italian Lire... -2...0220., saxtonat *% ~ ol og ; > ll al he yo oa : ; sept. yg fst. Pa | * 
» 17 | 3,610-0 | 1,283-0] 293-4 2-3 | 5,168-6 | Swedish Kr. ........cccccdscccs., 3-16 F 8 oe pad 6 } 
pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3 
» 24 | 3,610-0 | 1,265-9 | 239-6 0-8 | 5,116-2 | Danish Kr. «++. se00s sacheaneadia 5-26 pm 5-28 pm 5-25 pm 5-25 pm 5-25 pm 5 
| PIE Wis nin s sue ceckcovceupal i ~ i ~ ij i 6) i 
Dec. 1} 3,630-0 | 1276-5] 227-3 | 1-0 | 5,134-8 - Spree, | Seep “Sg oe) eee) Byer | 2 
» 8 | 3,620-0 | 1,340-9 | 208-5 2-0 | 5,171-4 — at Fixing 
» 15 | 3,610-0 | 1343-7] 200-2 | ... | 5153-9 | Price (s. d. fi Didseab ce | 
, ce per fine oz.) . 250/54 | 250/5% | o | 250/5% 250/44 
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--.@ residential township 4 miles from East London, the 


important agricultural, dairy and fishing centre of Cape 


——— 


Province. Nearby is the magnificent Horseshoe Valley, through 
which runs Nahoon River. Our Cambridge branch offers com- 


plete banking facilities to this busy community and its visitors. 





THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE * LOMBARD ST~° EC4 
Over 725 Offices in Africa Our 94th Year 














THE HALIFAX 





ALLIANCE 


3 \ 7 _| ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
2/o 


ON PAID-UP SHARES 














Head Office: 

BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
4 | oO Established 1824 

“4 ON DEPOSITS 3; /; The Finest Service 

t 

| pwr for 

Oo All Classes of Insurance 
4s ON SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 3 3 7 
_ conse eae aa aes ° REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 

. Treome Tax paid by the Society - Easy withdrawal facilites . THE UNITED KINGDOM 

. —" ~— - THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
; HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





: HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX, YORKS. } 
if The Company undertakes the duties of 
LONDON OFFICE: 51 STRAND, W.C.2 CITY OFFICE: 62 MOORGATE, E.C.4 
Executor and Trustee 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
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Martins goes to the mountain 


Mut 


‘A will Jue 
ne it ni 
ln il ial 


| ae : 
by 


‘ol 





Our customers are the most important people we know. 
50 we go to them by administering our banking services from 
District Head Offices controlled by their own local boards of 

directors. Decentralization like this makes for quick 
decisions and a friendly understanding of local problems, . 


Martins Bank 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 
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WHAT’S NEW 


titi 





BANK OF N 





Hh 
STI Shh “p, Y “A c 
Mite Yy “ty 4 iy 

LULL LL jaa Yi 
MME. YY YY 
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IN NEW ZEALAND? 


dh 


Uy “ Uy Wf. 


Wl), 


interest — commercial or 


touristic — our expert ser 
by our 370 Branches and 


Enquiries Department at 


and the wide facilities pro 


For the latest authoritative 
information on the Domin 


consult us. Whatever your 


Agencies, and a special 1) 


s 


led 


‘ 
ip 


For News of New Zealand cal! on 


EW ZEALAND 





Incorporated with limited 

liabilit 

Branches also in Mel 
(Australia); Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, 


Ba and Nadi (Fiji) and Apia (Samoa) Y 


in New Zealand FY 
me and Sydney J 


y in Mow 7ealan 


General Manager: R. D. M 
London Office: 1 Queen Vi 
Street, E.C.4 

Manager: A. R. Frethey 
Assistant Manager: A. E 


| 


Head Office: Wellington, N. 7e.!0 


Wellington are at your di pocal 














Which form of pension provision 
~ ++... is the best for a self- 
employed person ? 


The answer will depend on the individual 

circumstances, but competitive rates of 

premium and an excellent bonus record 
make it worthwhile considering a 


WITH PROFIT DEFERRED ANNUITY 
Quotations gladly given 





For MUTUAL satisfaction consult: 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Established 1835 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 148! 
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SITUATLD AT KOBE PORT 


‘BANK 
KOBE, 





AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 


PROVIDE 


EXCHANGE BANK 
COMPLETE 


WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


President : 


CHU OKAZAKI 


Head Office : KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches ; TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, 
OSAKA and others, 


Representative Office : LONDON 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 








JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 
SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN MOTOR TRADE 
RECORD EXPORT ACHIEVEMENTS 


The fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Joseph Lucas (Industries) Limited was 
held at the Queens Hotel, Birmingham, on 
December 17th. Mr A. B. Waring, the Chair- 
man of the Company, presided, and in his 
statement to the shareholders said: 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
of the Company and its Subsidiaries for the 
financial year which ended on July 31, 1956, 
is presented in a more simplified form than 
in previous years, It will be seen that, after 
making adequate allowances for Taxation, 
Depreciation and other charges, the result of 
the year’s activities is a Net Profit of 
{1,519,722 compared with {2,207,087 in the 
previous financial year. 


DIVIDEND 


The Directors recommend that appropria- 
tions be made from this Net Profit by the 
payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares and on the Redeemable Preference 
Shares of ls. a share, which with the Interim 
Dividend of 6d. a share already paid makes 
ls. 6d. less Income Tax for the year and by 
confirmation of the dividends already paid 
on the Preference Shares. The net total of 
these dividends amounts to £614,736 (1955 
£614,563). It is further recommended that 
£70,000 be allocated to Employees’ Funds 
and £500,000 to the General Reserve, both 
as last year. Of the balance, £237,336 has 
been retained in the books of Subsidiary 
Companies and £97,650 has been carried 
forward by the Parent Company. 


In the Statement accompanying the 1955 
Accounts reference was made to representa- 
tions concerning the small proportion of the 
total Dividend on Ordinary Shares distri- 
buted as Interim Dividend and accordingly 
the Directors recommended in March last an 
Interim Dividend of 6d. a share, which com- 
pared with 3d. a share in previous years. In 
the notice accompanying the recommendation 
it was explained that this increase would have 
no influence on the total Dividend for the 
year and in the event it has been set off 
against the Final Dividend with the result 
that the total Dividend for the year is the 
same as for the previous year. 


THE MOTOR TRADE 


During the year covered by the Accounts 
a most significant change overtook the Motor 
Car Industry which resulted in its demands 
on the Company being substantially reduced. 
On the other hand the Heavy Vehicle Indus- 
try remained stable in its requirements and 
there was an increase in the demand for Air- 
craft Equipment. Service requirements for 
both vehicle and aircraft equipment, spares 
and accessories were fully maintained 
throughout the year. 


The mood of the Motor Car Industry at the 
outset of the financial year was one of 
optimism. and expansion of the kind that had 
prevailed almost without a break since the 
end of the war. The principal manufacturers 
had embarked on expansion schemes designed 
to increase the total productive capacity of the 
Industry by a further 50 per cent over the 


previous year’s record total and half of this 
increase was expected to materialise during 
the year. _ The first six months did indeed 
show an improvement of 15 per cent over 
the first six months of the previous year, 
but then came the change and in the second 
half of the year production in fact fell to 
12 per cent less than in the corresponding 
period. The reasons for the change are well 
known. Firstly, import restrictions imposed 
by Australia and New Zealand—the British 
Motor Industry’s best overseas customers— 
reduced overseas shipments. Then at home 
came the higher rate of purchase tax, credit 
restrictions and increased hire purchase de- 
posits. It is not possible for large factories 
engaged on making complicated engineering 
products like modern motor cars and em- 
ploying many thousands of people, to change 
direction as rapidly as Governments can 
issue restriction orders or raise Bank rates. 
Over-production was inevitable during the 
period of re-adjustment and the position was 
made worse by uncertainty as to the eventual 
level of demand that would arise under the 
new conditions. Manufacturers of motor 
cycles, the equipment for which provides an 
important section of our business, were 
similarly affected. 


Our own factories producing motor car 
equipment were working at record levels of 
output until January and schemes of expan- 
sion were under way to provide the capacity 
that our customers anticipated they would 
need later. By the end of July, however, our 
output had been reduced by no less than 
one third, due to the lower demand from 
the vehicle manufacturers and to the neces- 
sity for reducing our own stocks which, 
while only adequate for the previous high 
level of activity, suddenly became quite dis- 
proportionate to the contracting demand. 
The period of re-adjustment was not com- 
pleted within the financial year and the 
current year opened in August with a rate of 
output for motor car equipment only half 
that of January last. The consequence of 
the change has been most unfortunate. It 
was necessary to give notice to large numbers 
of workers in the factories and offices and to 
discontinue all overtime working. We be- 
lieve that those workpeople who had given 
loyal service to the Company but were now 
unhappily affected, appreciated the efforts we 
made to minimise any hardship involved. 


Another unfortunate result of the fall in 
demand has been the worsening effect on 
our manufacturing costs. We were already 
finding difficulty in meeting the rising costs 
of materials and wages, which had increased 
at a rate which could not be offset by im- 
proved methods or other manufacturing 
economies. Only the growing volume of 
output in the early part of the year enabled 
us to trade profitably without seeking price 
increases of a substantial nature. The fall 
in demand in the second half of the year 
led us immediately into a trading loss in this 
section of the business. Recourse to major 
increases in our selling prices would be 
violently resisted by the Motor Car manu- 
facturers for whom further increases in the 
costs of materials or wages would have the 
most unfortunate repercussion on their for- 


tunes particularly in the export markets. 
Our manufacturing activities have now been 
contracted and rigorous economies are being 
instituted while, at the same time, we are 
continuing to raise the productivity of 
materials, plant and people so that we can 
continue to give the fullest possible support 
to our customers in the face of present-day 
difficulties. 


The immediate outlook for the future of 
the Car Industry, apart from any short term 
effects of petrol rationing, is clouded by the 
increase in purchase tax to 60 per cent and 
the restrictions on hire purchase transactions 
together with the credit squeeze. All these 
measures were taken with the object of re- 
ducing home sales and in this they have 
certainly succeeded. In 1955 there were 
over 6} million vehicles on the roads on 
which £485 million was paid in purchase tax, 
petrol tax and licence fees. In 1956, with the 
increase in purchase tax, more still will be 
paid and the owner of a new car must 
anticipate paying on the average nearly {2 a 
week in taxes; nevertheless, the possession 
of a motor car is a well recognised index of 
a family’s standard of living and it has been 
said that the ownership of a car ranks higher 
than almost anything else on the priority list 
of most families. Even in June this year 
despite all restrictions there were 40,000 new 
registrations in this Country. This is re- 
markable when it is realised that a private 
purchaser of a £400 car has to find an 
additional £200 for purchase tax and if he 
wishes to use hire purchase has to find half 
the total cost in cash for the initial payment. 


Whilst on the subject of taxation we 
cannot help but remind ourselves that, in 
spite of this penal taxation on road vehicles, 
we still remain the only industrial country, 
large or small, that does not possess a single 
inter-city trunk road worthy of the name 
capable of reducing the cost and improving 
the efficiency of road transport. 


In spite of all the difficulties that assail 
the Motor Industry due to the struggle 
against inflation at home and the increasing 
competition abroad, which comes particularly 
from Germany with France and Italy also 
taking advantage of any opportunities that 
arise, there are nevertheless very good 
grounds for optimism when we look further 
ahead. The Industry has complete con- 
fidence in its future. It has always been 
vigorous and adaptable aud it has never 
lacked confidence. Effect is still being given 
to its major schemes for expanding and pro- 
viding for more efficient production ; these 
additional facilities will become fully effective 
when restrictions are eased at home and 
overseas demands increase. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE INDUSTRY 


The Heavy Commercial Vehicle Industry 
has established an extremely good name in 
export markets for the quality and perform- 
ance of its vehicles and as a result it has 
maintained its position and trade overseas. 
In the Light Commercial Vehicle field there 
has been still further extension of the use 
of diesel engines, bringing increased demands 
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on us for fuel injection equipment. We also 
supply fuel injection equipment, lighting, 
starting and brakes for tractors and although 
the production of these vehicles fell during 
the year, this was due in part to a change- 
over in models. Two-thirds of all the tractors 
made in this country are exported and it 
is anticipated that overseas demands will 
increase in the coming year. 


It is remarkable that in spite of the adver- 
sities met in the second half of the year and 
the changed conditions that these brought, 
the export achievements of the British Motor 
Industry were a record, the value of total 
exports of vehicles, components for assembly, 
spare parts and accessories being 14 per 
cent higher than in the previous year. This 
Company’s own direct exports were fully 
maintained. Our overseas Subsidiaries en- 
gaged on manufacture, distribution and 
servicing of our products now employ more 
than 2,000 people and we are represented 
in all parts of the World. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


In the Aircraft Equipment field, in which 
we employ more than 10,000 people, the 
demands on us have been more than main- 
tained in spite of the reduction in the arma- 
ments programme. This has been in part 
due to the success of British aircraft and 
British turbine engines which power the 
great majority of Commonwealth, American 
and Foreign civil aircraft. 

The experience that we have gained in 
the application of combustion and fuel con- 
trol to aircraft engines is now also being 
directed, as mentioned in a previous report, 
to marine, industrial and domestic purposes. 
In order to further this development, a sub- 
sidiary sales Company has been formed with 
the utle of Joseph Lucas (Hydraulic and 
Combustion) Limited. While it is not 
anticipated that the growth of this new 
activity can be other than slow, some 
promising applications have already been 
made. In particular, work has been carried 
out in conjunction with the Admiralty for 
naval vessels and an oil-burning installation 
using our equipment has been fitted on H.M. 
Yacht Britannia. We have been informed 
that the cleanliness of combustion and the 
absence of smoke attained by this vessel 
when fitted with our equipment have set an 
entirely new standard. 


The various activities of the Company are 
supported by well established development, 
design and research groups staffed by 
2,000 engineers, draughtsmen and _labora- 
tory personnel. The greater part of the work 
of these groups is in improving and adapting 
the design of existing products but much 
has been achieved in developing entirely new 
devices for the aircraft and road vehicle 
indystries and in this connection it will be 
seen from the Notes to the Accounts that 
during the year over £150,000 was received 
for Royalties and Foreign Manufacturing 
Rights. An insight into the range of activities 
in which one of our groups is involved can 
be gained from the brochure entitled “ Into 
the Jet Age” issued with the Accounts. 


In a year when industrial problems of 
exceptional difficulty were faced the Com- 
pany has had reason to be most grateful for 
the loyal and consistent support received 
from employees and particularly from those 
of its workpeople who were among the first 
to suffer from the change in fortune of the 
Motor Car Industry. 


Finally, the Shareholders will be pleased 
and honoured to know that by command of 
The Queen, the Company has _ been 
appointed, by Royal Warrant, suppliers of 
Electrical Equipment to Her Majesty. 


The Directors’ report was adopted. 
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HEENAN GROUP LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT ACHIEVED 


MR CHARLES HILL REPORTS ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Heenan Group Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 17th at Worcester Engineering Works, 
Worcester, Mr Charles L. Hill (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

It is my pleasure to report that for the 
first time in the Company’s history the profits 
have passed the half-million mark. The 
Group net profit, before taxation, of £505,900 
compares with £449,485 last year. After 
deducting taxation of £282,369 against 
£232,449 and outside shareholders’ minority 
interest of £22, the net profit of the Group 
is £223,509 which, at the same level, com- 
pares with £217,009 in 1955. 

In 1955 the balance of orders increased by 
one-third to £5,750,000 ; at the close of this 
year the Group order books stood at 
£5,450,000. This is no mean achievement 
having regard to the record output of 
the Group and to the inclusion in the 
previous year’s figures of two very large 
contracts. 

Commenting on why relatively large sums 
were appropriated to General Reserve each 
year, Mr Hill said that inflation was the 
reason and was in effect a provision against 
the fall in value of the £. He con- 
tinued: Any other policy would result 
in the works of the Group being left in due 
course with worn-out and obsolete plant and 
machinery. 


SCRIP ISSUE PROPOSALS 


The General Reserve with this year’s 
appropriation of £150,000 now stands at 
£860,000. On previous occasions I have 
referred to the policy of the Board of financ- 
ing the Group’s high level of trading out of 
its existing resources and it remains the inten- 
tion of the Board to continue this policy for 
as long as circumstances permit without 
recourse to the raising of further permanent 
capital for that purpose. The Reserves are, 
however, fully tied up in fixed assets or in 
providing essential working capital and, with 
a view to bringing the issued capital more 
into line with that employed in the business, 
your directors propose to capitalise part of 
the Reserves by the issue of new Ordinary 
Shares of 5s. each, credited as fully paid up, 
on a one-for-one basis. Treasury consent 
has been given to these capitalisation pro- 
posals. 


_ I must make it clear that this issue does not 
in itself imply an increase in the effective rate 
of dividend ; your directors will consider next 
year’s profit on its merits with regard to all 
the circumstances at the time. 


In this respect I add a word of warning. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that the 
continuous rise in costs over a number of 
years is now having its effect on profit 
margins ; buyers in overseas markets and at 
home are resisting price increases and it is 
frequently the case of a sale at a low profit 
or no sale at all. The operating subsidiaries 
in the Group have been making every effort 
to reduce costs of production by all possible 
means, including the redesign of products, 
improved methods of manufacture and the 
installation of new machine tools, as it is 
only in this way that they can maintain their 
position in the world’s markets, 





SUBSIDIARIES 


All the operating Companies have contri. 
buted to the Group profits. 


Heenan & Froude Ltd. The Enging 
Test Plant Section has made further progress 
in its development programme and, in 
particular, the prototype of a new stream- 
lined dynamometer of entirely novel design 
has been built which will eventually replace 
the existing range of the smaller hydraulic 
dynamometers. Plant completed during the 
year included a Helicopter Engine Test 


~ 


Plant of unique design, an advanced type of 
Chassis dynamometer which should prove of 
wide interest to the motor and oil indus- 
tries, and eight electric dynamometers to 
operate at a very high degree of accuracy 
Deliveries of, and new orders for, en 
test plant of all types have been at 
levels. 

Sales of Eddy Current Couplings 
again increased substantially. Automa 
calls for more complex methods of contro! 
and synchronisation which these couplinz; 
with their electronic control equipment ar: 
well able to satisfy. Water-cooled Couplings 
have been added to the range. 


With a view to facilitating production and 
increasing efficiency, the Automatic Machine 
Section has reduced the range of Automatic 
Wire and Strip forming Machines from 
eighteen to six standard types by revising and 
producing new designs. 


The Municipal Engineering Division has 
been fully engaged on existing contracts and 
in preparing new schemes for refuse disposal 
and incinerator plants for Municipal 
authorities and in the industrial field. 


y 
high 


IMPROVED PRODUCTION 


Fielding & Platt Ltd. have improved 
their production during the year under review 
and continue to receive valuable orders both 
for the home and export markets. The Com- 
pany is making a very useful contribution in 
the field of special purpose equipment asso- 
ciated with the industrial applications of 
Atomic Energy and recent orders in this field 
have been encouraging. 


The record tonnage output achieved last 


year by Court Works Ltd. has been 
maintained. 
The Stafford Works of W. G. Bagnall 


Ltd. have concentrated during the past 
year on the design and production of Diesel 
mechanical shunting locomotives. Seventeen 
have been ordered by New Zealand Govern- 
ment Railways and seven are now being built 
for the National Coal Board. 


Orders received by Morton Machine 
Co. Ltd. during the year were the 
highest in the history of the Company and 
equipment has been exported to sixtecn 
countries. 


Orders received by Industrial W2' 
Eliminators Ltd. during the year were 
far short of the previous year. 


A satisfactory year has been recorded 
Associated Locomotive Equipment Ltd., ‘> 
whose precision equipment there has b°-% 
a continuous demand from home and 0'<"- 
seas railways. 


_ Fhe report was adopted and the capitals‘ 
tion and scrip issue proposals sanctioned ® 
an Extraordinary General Meeting. 
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OK BAZAARS (1929) 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN TURNOVER 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of OK Bazaars (1929), Limited, will be 
held on December 31, 1956, at Johannes- 
burg. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated Report of the Directors on the 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1956: 


CAPITAL 


During the year under review, the 
Authorised Capital of the Company was 
increased by £520,230 by the creation of 
300,000 6 per cent Redeemable Fourth 
Cumulative Preference Shares of {£1 each, 
495,920 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, 100,000 
“A” Ordinary Shares of 5s. each and 285,000 
“B” Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. The 
Issued Capital of the Company was increased 
by £493,656 comprised of Preference Share 
Capital £300,000 and Ordinary Share Capital 
£193,656. Of the increase in the Issued 
Share Capital, 190,396 Ordinary, 66,666 “A” 
Ordinary and 236,733 “ B” Ordinary Shares 
were allotted pursuant to the offer made on 
February 4, 1956, to Shareholders to sub- 
scribe for one new Ordinary, “ A” Ordinary 
or “B” Ordinary Share for each six Shares 
held in the respective classes. The 300,000 
Redeemable Fourth Cumulative Preference 
Shares and 140,415 Ordinary and 140,415 
“B” Ordinary Shares were issued in ex- 
change for the Preference and Ordinary 
Shares respectively in CTC Bazaars (South 
Africa) Limited in terms of an offer made 
on February 7, 1956. The revised Capital 
structure is set out in detail in Note 2 
attached to the Accounts and the above- 
mentioned allotments are subject to the 
qualification referred to in Note 1. 


PROFIT 


The net profit of the parent Company for 
the year under review after providing for all 
expenses and taxation was £943,800 as com- 
pared with £847,906 for the previous year. 
The amount available for allocation and 
appropriation in the accounts of the parent 
— has been dealt with as set out 

ow: 








NEW BRANCHES OPENED 


The interim dividend of 5 per cent payable 
on December 29, 1956, was declared to avoid 
the incidence of Undistributed Profits Tax. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Shareholders are referred to the Consoli- 
dated Accounts of the Company and its 
Subsidiaries, which show the position of the 
Group as a whole. The Consolidated Net 
Profit, after deducting all expenses, taxation, 
interests of outside shareholders and pre- 
liminary expenses of certain subsidiary com- 
panies, is £ 1,153,283, which compares with 
£1,109,165 for 1955. The 1955 figure in- 
cluded an amount of £133,682, being a capital 
profit realised on the disposal of certain fixed 
assets. The net addition to Capital Reserve 
of £294,676 is explained in Note 3 on the 
accounts. The Capital and the Reserves 
which represent the interests of Ordinary 
Shareholders have been increased from 
£7,604,441 in 1955 to £9,547,096 in 1956 and 
the total shareholders’ interests from 
£8,644,441 to £10,887,096. The increase in 
the value of fixed assets is due to the pur- 
chase of land, the erection of buildings, the 
equipment of new branches and _ the 
modernisation of existing stores. The pro- 
vision for replacement and renewal of fixtures 
and for modernisation and maintenance of 
shop premises and equipment has been 
increased from £139,908 in 1955 to £241,758 
in 1956. Trading stocks are £5,349,789, a 
decrease of £248,783 on the 1955 figure, not- 
withstanding the opening of new branches 
and a substantial increase in turnover. There 
has been no change in trade investments 
during the year. 


CTC Bazaars (South Africa) Limited.— 
Your Company now owns the entire issued 
share capital of CTC Bazaars (South 
Africa) Limited, being 300,000 54 per cent 
Cumulative Preference Shares of nominal 
value £1 each and 3,099,240 Ordinary Shares 
of nominal value 5s. each. The premium 
arising from the exchange of shares in CTC 
Bazaars (South Africa) Limited not previously 
held by the Company has been credited to 
“Share Premium” account. The trading 





1955 = 
£ . 
2,114,168 Balance brought forward from previous year ....--++-+++ 2,114,257 
847,906 Add: Profit for the year........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ‘ 934,800 
2,962,074 3,058,057 
Deduct : Preference dividends ..........++++++seseeeees 57,400 . 
Interim dividend of 20 per cent declared June 19, 
1956, since paid......-. eee e eee ee ere eces 168,870 
Interim dividend of 5 per cent declared November 
20, 1956, payable December 29, 1956........ 42,218 
187,539 268,488 
2,774,535 2,789,569 
400,000 Deduct: Transfer to capital reserve .....+++eeeeeeee eee 350,000 
2,374,535 Balance which your directors recommend be dealt with as 2,439,569 
follows :— 
For the payment of a final dividend of 35 per cent on 
January 31, 1957, (making a distribution for the year 
of 60 per cent) to holders of Ordinary, ‘ A ’ Ordinary ones 
260,278 and “B” Ordinary shares.......++e+seerseererere . 
2,114,257 Balance to be carried forward.......++++++++ ovesvesec 2,144,046 


| 





results of CTC Bazaars (South Africa) 
Limited for the year ended June 30, 1956, 
showed a slight improvement on the previous 
year, but as that company is now a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, no dividend has been 
declared on the ordinary share capital. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Since the last Directors’ Report, new 
branches have been opened at Worcester in 
the Cape Province, Virginia in the Orange 
Free State and Springs in the Transvaal ; the 
last-mentioned branch replaced the small 
store in which we have traded for many years. 
In October, 1956, the extensions to our 
Vanderbijl Park, Transvaal, branch were 
completed and the trading area doubled. A 
new branch was opened in November, 1956, 
at Kimberley in the Cape Province, where 
previously we operated in leased premises 
which were inadequate. The Company has 
also purchased a number of building sites for 
future expansion and development and 
special reference is made to the purchase of 
the quarter acre corner, known as Heath’s 
Buildings, adjoining the Johannesburg pre- 
mises, which will enable the Company to 
expand the store at a later date to cover the 
entire acre block. 


The modernisation of our shops continues 
to be an important part of our trading policy 
and accordingly additional provision has been 
made in the Company’s accounts. Sites have 
been purchased at Port Elizabeth, Salisbury 
and East London adjoining the properties that 
are on long term leases from Federated 
Stores Limited, with the intention of enlarg- 
ing the branches at those centres. Arrange- 
ments have been made with Federated Stores 
Limited for the acquisition of these sites, for 
the erection of buildings thereon and for 
leases to run concurrently with the existing 
leases. In the Welkom area of the Orange 
Free State we have enlarged our store pre- 
mises. One of the native trading stores in 
this area which was leased has, since the close 
of the accounts, been sold at a profit, 


MANAGEMENT AGREEMENT 


In terms of the Agreement approved by 
shareholders at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting held on October 5, 1951, Federated 
Stores Limited was appointed Manager and 
Consultant to the Company for a period-of 
five years from July 1, 1951, and made avail- 
able to the Company the services of Messrs 
M. Miller and S. Cohen as Joint Managing 
Directors. The Agreement has been renewed 
by mutual consent of the respective Boards 
for a further period of five years from July 
1, 1956. 


DIRECTORS 
The retiring Directors are Messrs A. 


Schwarz and L. M. Miller, who being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


GENERAL 


We again take this opportunity of compli- 
menting South African manufacturers on the 
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continued improvement of their products 
which constitute the major portion of our 
requirements. 


Steps are being taken to bring the Com- 
pany’s Articles of Association up to date and 
a notice convening an Extraordinary General 
Meeting for this purpose will be sent to 
shareholders at a later date. 


The progress of our organisation and the 


satisfacrory trading results could not have 
been accomplished without the co-operation 
and the efficient services of our employees, 
We continue to give attention to the improve- 
ment of staff amenities and we take this 
opportunity of extending to all members of 
the staff our thanks and appreciation for their 
services. This year, as in previous years, 
bonuses were paid to the staff. 











THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


POLICY OF EXPANSION 
SIR LEONARD LORD’S STATEMENT 


The fifth annual general meeting of the 
British Motor Corporation, Limited, was held 
on December 18th at Longbridge Works, 
Birmingham, Mr G. W. Harriman, CBE, 
deputy chairman and joint managing director, 
presiding in the absence of Sir Leonard 
Lord, KBE, chairman and joint managing 
director. 


Mr Harriman, addressing the meeting, 
said: I am sure I can speak for everyone 
here today if I say how much we miss Sir 
Leonard Lord. I am pleased indeed to tell 
you that he has been at one or other of our 
various factories every day, but he is not 
undertaking any public duties at the present 
time. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to July 31, 1956: 


I bid you welcome to Longbridge in these 
new attractive surroundings. This building 
became essential to enable us to exhibit on 
one floor the great range of products from 
our factories, and as a fitting place to enter- 
tain visitors from home and overseas. 


Conditions have changed radically during 
the past year. The sky has become overcast 
with restrictions designed to discourage 
customers. Viewed against this sombre 
background our results are far from 
disappointing. 


Production for. the year was 439,558 
vehicles. Of these 252,412 were for the Home 
market, and 187,146 were exported. In our 


previous financial year we produced 418,705 
vehicles. 


The effects of the credit squeeze began to 
be apparent in January. From then we had 
to reduce the rate of production. 


It is a tribute to the resilience of the Cor- 
poration’s structure that we were “able to con- 
tinue until the end of June without any 
reduction of the labour force. When we came 
at last to the regretful decision that 
redundancy was unavoidable the majority of 
the employees faced the situation with under- 
standing and loyalty, for which I now wish 
to express gratitude. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Progress in Export markets was hindered 
by widespread credit and import restrictions. 
In New Zealand we suffered a one-third cut 
in impor: quotas for 1956. In Australia, 
successive reductions of quotas have reduced 
the value of our exports by 524 per cent 
since March, 1955. 


Fortunately there is another side to the 
picture. Our factories at Sydney, in which 
we have an investment of £5 million, have 
begun the manufacture of “ B” type engines 
and transmission units. We have planned for 


an output of 1,000 cars a week in Australia, 
and as soon as the presses aresinstalled for 
the production of body panels in the new 


Sydney factory, our locally produced 
vehicles will be almost 100 per cent 
Australian. 


In South Africa the plant is operating most 
efficiently. Output for the year was 3,053 
units. South Africa is one of the few markets 
where there is an increase of import quotas 
for 1957. 


To the USA and Canada we exported 
22,756 cars, an increase of 22.7 per cent. 
Our cars secured over 56 percent of 
the total registrations of British vehicles in 
the USA for the eight months to the end 
of last August. 


SUCCESSFUL 
NEW MODELS 


In the year under review we introduced 
two new models which have proved very 
successful. The first was the Austin “ 105,” 
a high performance version of the popular 
A.90 with many desirable extra features in- 
cluding overdrive. The second was a light 
commercial vehicle of 15 cwt capacity, known 
as the J.2 in the Morris range and A.152 in 
the Austin range. This model enjoyed in- 
stantaneous success and our production 
resources are straining their utmost to meet 
demand. 


We have made real progress in supplying 
Replacement Parts. We have been involved 
in the major operation of consolidating the 
entire Parts organisation in a new building 
at Cowley. With this centralisation almost 
accomplished I am confident of our ability 
to meet all demands from anywhere in the 
world. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


With the present political and economic 
uncertainties, it is neither easy nor wise to 
predict the course of events. We may ask 
whether we have been wise in embarking on 
a programme of further development. The 
Report shows a capital expenditure for the 
year of £9,157,000 and a further commitment 
of £6,820,000. 


Never in the past, viewed over a reason- 
able period, have we been wrong in pursuing 
a policy of expansion. 


We have had a very successful Motor 
Show, and are leading the British motor in- 
dustry and the Continent in the adoption of 
2-pedal control on popular models. We have 
greatly improved the small cars by equipping 
them with larger engines of higher 
efficiency, which will enable them to 


— the performance of their Continental 
rivals, 


Another notable event was the opening in 
April of our new Training College near War- 
wick. We are optimistic that in this develop- 
ment we have the means of ensuring that 
there will be, for promotion from within our 
organisation, the right type of executive 


ability to shoulder the responsibilities of the 
future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The ninth annual general meeting of Harris 
Lebus Limited was held on December 18h 
in London, Sir Herman Lebus, CBE, Jp 
(chairman and managing director), Presiding, 


The following is an extract from his circy- 
lated review for the period of 52 weeks to 
July 13, 1956: 


The accounts show a profit of (607.724 
after providing for all charges, including 
depreciation, compared with £653,501 for the 
52 weeks to July 15, 1955. The proposed 
Ordinary dividend is 9 per cent, less tax. 


The difficulties which have beset the furni- 
ture industry have had some effect on the 
activities of your Company which have 
suffered as a result, although, in the light of 
the general experience of the industry, the 
results shown must be considered most satis- 
factory. 


In October, 1955, purchase tax at the rate 
of 5 per cent was imposed on furniture. In 
February, 1956, the Chancellor increased the 
bank rate from 44 per cent to 5} per cent. 
The minimum deposit required in respect of 
hire purchase agreements for furniture was 
increased from 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
with effect from February, 1956, no deposit 
having been required prior to February, 1955. 
Thus, in the space of one year furniture has 
been subjected to both purchase tax and hire 
purchase restrictions. 


These restrictions should be accepted for 
the time being as in the national interest and, 
accordingly, for the ultimate good of the 
furniture industry itself. We do hope, how- 
ever, that the time is not far distant when 
the Chancellor will feel justified in taking 
steps towards the gradual relaxation of these 
restrictions, 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


Although the industry has suffered con- 
siderably, the high standard of value and 
reliability of LEBUS FURNITURE has 
ensured that, in spite of a decrease in the 
total furniture market, the turnover of your 
Company in the year under review has 
increased, as has its share of the available 
market. 


Development and construction of 
machinery to our own design and specifica- 
tion in our own engineering shops to suit the 
needs of improved methods of production 
have continued. Research into the latest 
techniques of the use of materials and 
methods of construction has been stepped up. 
In both these ways your Company maintains 
the lead in the technical side of furniture 
manufacture which it has enjoyed for many 
years, 


Your. Board decided that until con- 
temporary furniture of outstanding design 
and value could be produced by your 
Company in adequate quantity, it would 
refrain from entering this rather specialised 
market. During the year a range ° 
furniture, bearing the Company’s trade 
name “LINK,” was introduced and adver- 
tised in the national Press. The results of 
this campaign have been gratifying. 

In a year characterised by increasing costs 
and increasing Government restrictions on 
consumption, I am gratified to report the 
results shown by this year’s figures and that 
we have been able to maintain the dividen 
and to make provision for developments ‘at 
the Company has in hand in the long-term 
interest of stockholders and employees alike. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TURNER & NEWALL LIMITED 


HIGH LEVEL OF TRADING AND MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 
: INCREASED VOLUME OF EXPORT BUSINESS 
SIR WALKER SHEPHERD’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD OPERATIONS 


(he Annual General Meeting of Turner & 
Newall Limited will be held on January 8, 
1957, at the Chartered Accountants Hall, 
Manchester, when it is expected that, in the 
absence of the Chairman of the Company, 
Sir Walker Shepherd, on business in North 
America, the puty Chairman, Mr H. 
Hanson, will preside. 

Sir Walker Shepherd’s Statement to the 
Stockholders has been circulated to them with 
the Report and Accounts and, after dealing 
with the Accounts of the Company, it con- 
tains a detailed review of the Company’s 
operations during the year to September 30, 
1956, both at home and abroad. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment: 


I wish to refer to the death of Sir Samuel 
Turner, LLD, JP, which took place in 
December of last year at a date subsequent 
to the issue of our last year’s report, but 
before our Annual General Meeting in 
January 1956, Sir Samuel Turner was an 
original Director of this Company on its 
formation in 1920, and was its irman 
from 1929 until 1944, when he retired from 
executive duties. During the whole of his 
very lengthy connection with the business, 
he was outstanding in ability and devotion to 
duty, and was a wise and skilful Icader, 
inspiring all those with whom he came into 
contact. Even after his retirement from 
executive eg Mae uy later during the long 
period of his illness, he continued to 
take a lively interest in our affairs. The 
Board have lost a great friend, and we shall 
miss him for a long time. 


ASBESTOS TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


On the Asbestos Textile side a high level 
of trading and manufacturing activity has 
been maintained at the Rochdale factory of 
Turner Brothers Asbestos Company Limited 
for the greater part of the year, although a 
slight downward tendency became apparent 
towards the end of the period. In view of 
encouraging indications of increasing demand 
in various directions, this may be reversed 
during the current year, but much depends 
on international developments, as this Com- 
pany has an important stake in export 


markets. Demand for the Company’s belting - 


products also fell away to a limited extent 
during the latter part of the period, but the 
results for the year as a whole in this field 
have been satisfactory, while prospects for 
the current year have been enhanced by a 
substantial contract from the National Coal 
Board for fire-resisting conveyor belting. 


Good progress has been made with the 
modernisation and enlargement of the factory 
at Rochdale, the benefits of which are now 
beginning to be felt. In addition, the new 
asbestos textile and plastics factory at Hindley 
Green is coming into commission, with the 
planned transfer of various processes from 
Rochdale and from the Leeds factory of 
J. W. Roberts Limited. There will be 
increased production of “ Durestos ” resinated 
asbestos moulding materials from this factory 
early in 1957. Production of asbestos textiles 
and processed fibre at the Leeds factory of 
J. W. Roberts Limited has been pressed 
throughout the year to the limit of its 
capacity, which has been temporarily en- 


larged. Progressive relief will, however, be 
afforded by the above-mentioned transfer of 
manufacturing processes to Hindley Green. 


Further progress has been made with the 
development of Sprayed “ Limpet ” Asbestos, 
notably in overseas markets, and also (despite 
transitional difficulties) with the “ Fero- 
bestos ” range of technical plastics taken over 
from Ferodo Limited. The construction of 
new premises for J. W. Roberts Limited, near 
Bolton, is now well in hand. In both these 
Companies, much effort has been devoted 
during the year to related research and 
development activities, which are of crucial 
importance to their future growth. Further 
attention has also been given, with success, 
to the application of work study methods to 
factory operations, 


RECORD “FERODO” SALES 


It is gratifying to be able to report that 
the sales of “Ferodo” brake and clutch 
linings were the highest ever recorded, in- 
creases being shown in both home and 
export markets. There was, however, a 
reduction in demand during the latter part 
of the year due to the lower output of motor 
vehicles, and profit margins were affected 
by rising costs which were not passed on to 
customers. The immediate outlook in the 
home market is still uncertain, but research 
and development work have continued very 
actively and mew materials have been 
developed which it is confidently expected 
will help to strengthen the position of the 
Company. The increase in exports is especi- 
ally satisfactory in view of the transfer of the 
“Ferobestos ” range of technical plastics to 
J. W. Roberts Limited. In spite of import 
restrictions in certain countries there are 
good prospects of further expansion. Sales 
of “ Ferodo” stairtreads and railway brake 
blocks showed satisfactory progress, and a 
large three-year contract for the latter has 
been obtained from the New South Wales 
Railways, which is the first time that non- 
metallic blocks have been used by any 
Commonwealth railway. 


ASBESTOS CEMENT CO. 


The six factories of Turners Asbestos 
Cement Company Limited have operated at 
a high level of activity and the results 
reported by this member of the Group com- 
pare favourably with those for previous years. 
This Company manufactures a wide range 
of products for the building and civil 
enginecring industries under the trade marks 
“ Everite,” “ Turnall” and “ Poilite,” and 
for the electrical industry under the trade 
marks “ Sindanyo” and “ Siluminite ” ; pro- 
ducts carrrying these marks have an excel- 
lent reputation and demand for them has 
been well maintained both at home and 
abroad. As was expected, conditions in over- 
seas markets became progressively more 
difficult and in these circumstances the fact 
that export turnover increased once again is 
noteworthy ; included in this turnover is an 
order for over five hundred miles of 
“Everite” asbestos cement pressure pipes 
for water mains in Egypt, which was com- 
pleted and despatched during the year. 


Improvement of plant and methods of pro- 
duction is one of the main objectives of the 


Company, with the result that expenditure 
under these headings will continue as new 
developments are translated from research to 
manufacturing processes. Current trading is 
being affected at home and abroad by many 
factors which are outside our control, but 
the Company is in a good position to take 
full advantage of every available trading 
opportunity. 


WASHINGTON CHEMICAL CO. 


Whilst the results achieved by The Wash- 
ington Chemical Company Limited were on 
the whole satisfactory, there was a temporary 
decline in the consumption of some of its 
products by certain industries in the home 
market. Trading conditions overseas remain 
very competitive but, nevertheless, the sale 
of the Company’s chemical goods almost 
attained the level of the previous year. 
Newalls Insulation Company Limited has 
again experienced a lively demand for its 
services and products, with the result that 
the record figures reported last year were 
exceeded. The Land and Marine Depart- 
ments completed many large contracts during 
the year, and were again entrusted with im- 
portant insulation work on several power 
Stations, an atomic power plant, passenger 
liners and tankers. In the export field the 
sale by Newalls of its well-known magnesia 
and asbestos insulations exceeded very sub- 
stantially the figures of the previous year. 


INCREASED VOLUME OF EXPORTS 


As our manufacturing companies located 
in the United Kingdom export to so many 
widely differing overseas territories and 
industries, their experience during the year 
has miaturally varied in detail but, regarded 
as a whole, the volume of export business 
was in excess of the satisfactory figures of 
the previous year. Continuation of this 
favourable position will depend, in part, on 
the political situation which, in certain 
circumstances, could result in the cancella- 
tion of some of the contracts and orders 
already received. . 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


This year your Board recommend a final 
dividend of 224 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock making, with the interim dividend of 
5 per cent already paid, a total distribution 
of 274 per cent for the year. This compares 
with last year’s total distribution of 25 per 
cent and your Directors consider it to be 
satisfactory. Trading profits are slightly up 
on those of a year ago but prevailing National 
conditions counsel restraint in many direc- 
tions. Your Board have, nevertheless, felt 
justified in recommending this modest in- 
crease in dividend after taking all relevant 
factors into account. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In my statement of last year, I indicated 
that we expected that for the first half of 
this year our organisation would remain 
highly prosperous, but that we could not see 
clearly, at that time, what was likely to 
happen in the second half of the year. The 
trading for the second half of the past finan- 
cial year was at a somewhat lower level than 
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the first half, but the difference was not signi- 
ficant, and a modest decline in volume 
obtained by our companies operating in the 
United Kingdom was more than offset by 
increased prosperity in our overseas com- 
panies. As regards the immediate future, we 
anticipate that the Group will remain pros- 
perous but at a level which, so far as we can 
see at present, is likely to be rather lower 
than that which we have experienced during 
the past two years. With so many uncertain 
factors at the moment, both nationally and 
internationally, it is not possible to be more 
specific, but we are continuing to expand 
wherever an appropriate opportunity presents 
itself, and we have no fears for the future, 
which should give us good results even 
though somewhat below the record levels of 
the past few years. 





KENDALL AND GENT 
LIMITED 


(Machine Tool Makers) 
SATISFACTORY VOLUME OF ORDERS 


The ordinary general meeting of Kendall 
and Gent Limited was held on December 
14th at Victoria Works, Manchester. 


Mr F. C. Mosley (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director) presided, and in the course. of 
his speech, said: The net profit is £78,239. 
We are again making full provision for taxa- 
tion by reserving the sum of £37,000, and 
your Directors recommend placing £10,000 
to General Reserve Fund. With regard to 
the Subsidiary Company, we are glad to 
report another successful year. 


This year the 5 per cent interim and total 
20 per cent dividend is paid on the whole of 
the new capital of £200,000. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


This year was one of the most difficult, 
and results were seriously affected by the 
non-ability to obtain the skilled labour which 
is essential for our products. We also 
suffered severely from a shortage of materials 
which was most pronounced in the early part 
of the year. 


Had we been able to keep up deliveries 
against orders “on hand,” instead of having 
the machines still as “ work in progress,” the 
results would have been much happier. 


Your Board is pleased to report that in 
spite of increased trading difficulties due to 
foreign competition, the order book has been 
maintained at a_ satisfactory high level. 
Increasing costs, due to annual wage awards 
are, however, making it difficult to meet com- 
petition, particularly in overseas markets. 


I referred last year to the difficulties we 
were experiencing in overseas markets, and 
though these difficulties are still with us, we 
are glad to say that the present position is 
slightly better than a year ago. We must not 
forget that we are members of a very large 
selling organisation, which is most ably repre- 
sented in all overseas markets, and your 
Board feel confident that, if we can only 
obtain stabilisation of costs, we shall receive 
our fair share of overseas business. 


Regarding the balance of orders “on 
hand,” I am glad to say that the orders 
received during the year have exceeded the 
Works output, and since the close of the 
financial year-the Board, having regard to 
all the circumstances, consider the orders 
received to be satisfactory. 

The report was adopted, and the total dis- 
tribution of 20 per cent for the year was 
approved, 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON 


(Timber Producers and Importers) 
EXPORT TRADE EXPANSION 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
J. Gliksten & Son, Limited, was held on 
December 19th in London, Mr S. G. 
Gliksten (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Group’s revenue from trading amounts 
to £855,933 compared with £972,051 last 
year. The net profit remaining after taxa- 
tion is £261,630 which is adequate, after 
meeting the Preference Dividend, to provide 
substantial transfers to reserves and to main- 
tain the dividend on Ordinary Stock at 35 per 
cent, as last year. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet: Current 
Assets exceed Current Liabilities by 
£2,221,905 which :. a ratio of nearly 24:1. 
There is no substantial alteration in stocks 
and debtors but current liabilities have been 
reduced by nearly £300,000. Bank over- 
drafts have been reduced and further reduc- 
tions have been made since the close of the 
financial year, which achievement in present 
circumstances may be regarded with con- 
siderable satisfaction, 


Despite the credit squeeze we have been 
able to finance and develop our business and 
yet comply with the Government’s expressed 
wish that bank accommodation should be 
reduced by 10 per cent overall. A careful 
review of our known and estimated require- 
ments during the next year indicates that the 
resources at our disposal should be adequate 
to finance the Group’s business. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


Trading conditions during the past year 
have again been difficult and highly com- 
petitive, although the Group turnover in 
terms of money and volume of goods was 
approximately the same as during the 
previous year. The fall in Group profits was 
mainly accounted for by a disastrous fall in 
the price of imported plywood by upwards of 
25 per cent. As a result stocks and goods 
arising from forward contracts had to be sold 
or written down to prices considerably below 
cost. I feel that this market has now reached 
stability, although it is understood that pro- 
ducers’ prices are hardly sufficient to cover 
the cost of production. 


In the Gold Coast production of logs and 
lumber was 20 per cent in excess of last year’s 
record figures, and with our plant and 
equipment there in excellent condition I 


anticipate an even greater production during 
the coming year. 


Our Mahogany and Pine operations in 
British Honduras were also extremely satis- 
factory, although the Pine production was 
somewhat lower than in the previous year 
owing to inclement weather conditions. With 
the demand for this lumber in the Caribbean 
areas constantly increasing, we hope to step 
up our production to meet our customers’ 
requirements. 


Our export trading continues to grow and 
sales to overseas territories during the last 
year were considerably in excess of £1 million, 
whilst sales to the dollar area were in excess 
of $1 million. 


During the period since the close of the 
Accounts turnover has been in accordance 


with expectations and trading results continue 
to be satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 
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CALOR GAS HOLDING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The eighth annual general meeting of the 
Calor Gas Holding Company, Limited, was 
held on December 17th, in London, M; 
W. L. M. O'Connor, CBE, chairman, presid- 
ing. The following is his circulated 
ment for the year to July 31, 1956: 


You will see from the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account that the profits amount to 
£486,853 after charging £418,354 for depre- 
ciation as compared with a profit of {543,187 
after charging £374,328 depreciation for 1! 
previous year. Taxation on the profits for the 
year amounted to £209,772. 


The Directors have transferred £61,800 to 
Special Reserve in respect of Investment 
Allowances and an explanatory note js given 
on page 10 of the report. The Directors have 
also transferred £125,000 to Genera! Reserve 
and this together with the transfer to Specia! 
Reserve and taking into account the increase 
in the Profit and Loss balance carried for- 
ward, namely £377, makes a total of £187,177 
retained in the business out of the year’s 
profits. 


Our turnover has again increased in 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
but in common with most businesses our 
expenses have also risen. During the year to 
July 31, 1956, the cost of mew cylinders 
amounted to £563,760, making the toul 
expenditure during the eight years to July 
31, 1956, £3,107,000. 


Our outstanding commitments for Capital 
Expenditure at July 31, 1956, amounting to 
£345,000, are considerably less than at July 
31, 1955, and the reduction is due to the 
greater part of the cost of our new filling 
station and equipment at Millbrook, near 
Fawley, having been incurred during the 
year, In order to provide additional cylinders 
for the Company’s continuing expansion it |s 
always necessary to place contracts well ahead 
for their manufacture and this item accounts 
for the greater part of the Capital Commi- 
ments at July 31, 1956. 


tar 
state. 


DIVIDEND 37} PER CENT 


The transfer of £125,000 to General 
Reserve brings the General Reserve Account 
up to £475,000, and a final dividend of 25 per 
cent is recommended, making with the 
interim a total of 374 per cent for the year 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet you will see that the Current Liabilities 
and Provisions have increased by £335,960 
and that they exceeded current assets by 
£72,199 as compared with an excess of cur- 
rent assets of £340,836 at July 31, 1955. This 
position has been brought about by the heavy 
capital expenditure during the year on new 


cylinders and on the new filling station 2 
Millbrook. 


With regard to the current year, our new 
filling station at Millbrook which commenced 
filling in May, is now in full operation. Sales 
since July 31, 1956, compare favourably with 
the corresponding period of last yeat, 
although po omen credit conditions and hire 
purchase restrictions have made the (sk 
more difficult. 


I do not think we shall feel the full bene!tt 
our exceptional Capital Expenditure 
during the current financial year but in the 
absence of any unexpected change |" 
trading conditions, I anticipate that we 
can again look forward to another salis!i-- 
tory year. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 





SATISFACTORY RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


SIR GEOFFREY C. GIBBS’S REVIEW 


[he annual general meeting of Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Limited will be held 
on January 9th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, The Honourable Sir 
Geoffrey C. Gibbs, KCMG, circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


AUSTRALIA 


Rapid national development continues in 
Australia and the past year has been one of 
buoyant business conditions accompanied by 
full employment and a high level of invest- 
ment. The difficulties arising from an 
adverse balance of overseas payments, a 
high rate of private and public expenditure 
and the reappearance of inflation, to which 
I made reference last year, were accentuated 
in the current period. As a result, the resur- 
gence of inflationary forces has been the 
dominant feature of the Australian economic 
scene during 1956. 


One of the most encouraging features of 
Australia’s economy in recent years has been 
the substantial capital imports, estimated to 
total nearly £A150 million during 1955-56. 


The provision of capital to finance the cur- 

t rate of national development remains one 
of Australia’s greatest problems. This prob- 
lem is very closely linked with inflation, and 
stresses the need for appropriate measures to 
reduce expenditure on current consumption 
and stimulate savings at home, while steps 
are taken to borrow abroad as much capital 
as can be obtained on reasonable terms. 


Under the direction of the Central Bank, 
monetary policy has been designed to offset 
inflationary trends, and a broad objective of 
credit restraint has been followed by the 
trading banks. The liquid resources of the 
banking system declined under the influence 
of the adverse balance of payments. The 
Central Bank, in pursuing its policy of credit 
restraint, has not made any _ substantial 
releases from Special Account. Moreover, 
as a further measure of credit control, a 
liquidity convention has been introduced 
under which the trading banks are to main- 
tain a certain agreed minimum ratio of liquid 
items (cash, including deposits with the 
Central Bank, treasury bills, and government 
securities) to total deposits. This is in addi- 
tion to Special Account lodgments. 


Advances of the major trading banks 
declined by £A44 million between Septem- 
ber, 1955, and September, 1956, compared 
with an increase of £A88 million in the pre- 
ceding 12 months. Deposits declined by 
£A11 million in the same period, compared 
with small increases of £A9.5 million in the 
preceding 12 months and £A87 million 
oa September, 1953, and September, 


In accord with the objectives of the 
monetary authorities, the trading banks have 
maintained a selective advance policy, en- 
deavouring to channel advances particularly 
to those industries which would help to cor- 
rect the adverse balance of payments by 
expanding exports or replacing imports. In 
addition, every effort has been made to direct 


borrowing of a long-term nature to sources 
of finance outside the banking system. It 
is Clear that in existing conditions this general 
credit policy must be maintained. 


NEW ZEALAND 


_ Considerable progress in reducing infla- 
tionary pressures and in restraining excess 
demand for imports was made in New Zea- 
land in the year under review, and the greater 
stability of prices and wages achieved in the 
previous year was maintained. Trade and 
business conditions nevertheless remained 
very active and capital expenditure reached 
new record levels. 


There is cause for satisfaction that greater 
stability has been achieved without reversion 
to a greater measure of direct controls, but 
care is mecessary to ensure that restrictive 
credit policies are not. pushed too far. 


Overseas assets of the New Zealand bank- 
ing system were reduced to an uncomfortably 
low figure last December by the high level 
of imports which followed the removal of 
exchange control upon imports at the end of 
1954, and by additional requirements to 
finance meat and dairy exports following the 
reversion to free marketing. These assets 
made a good seasonal recovery in the first 
half of 1956, and, at the end of September, 
were at about the same level as they had 
been twelve months previously. In response 
to more restrained demand, private imports 
were running at a rather lower level, although 
the reduction was not so great as had been 
hoped for. Nevertheless, adequate stocks of 
imported goods were held and it was felt that 
a continuation of current trends would 
restore a satisfactory balance in overseas 
accounts without recourse to direct controls. 


New Zealand’s record in gradually dis- 
mantling import controls in recent years has 
been outstanding, and although some difficult 
re-adjustments have had to be made in con- 
sequence, the move towards greater freedom 
is of major benefit to the community as a 
whole. In recent months an examination of 
remaining import restrictions has been 
undertaken as part of a complete overhaul of 
the tariff system. 


In seeking to contain demand within cur- 
rently available resources, the authorities have 
continued to favour overall strategic con- 
trols acting through the level of bank credit, 
the structure of interest rates and the com- 
position of the national Budget as against the 
tactical and piecemeal physical controls 
which had formerly dominated the economy. 
Budgetary policy, however, and the structure 
of controlled interest rates, did not lend 
adequate support to the policy of credit re- 
straint, so that a greater burden was carried 
by the latter than need otherwise have been 
the case. Better co-ordination is expected in 
the present year, for although government 
expenditure is to remain high, the trend in 
savings accounts has improved and the sub- 
stantial oversubscription to a government 
Joan floated in July indicates that the higher 
rates of interest now offered, ranging up to 


4% per cent per annum for an 1l-year term, 
have a public appeal. 


ACCOUNTS 


_ The significant improvement in our 
liquidity position, when compared with last 
year, is reflected by an overall increase of 
LAY million in the aggregate of the first four 
items on the Assets side of the Balance Sheet. 
Investments show an increase of £A4 million, 
but the restriction in Advances which has 
been imposed in line with Central Bank 
policy has brought a reduction of /£A20 
million in Loans and Advances to Customers 
and it is unfortunate that we have to direct 
some of our energies to the unprofitable task 
of reducing this asset item. During the year 
under review import restrictions have taken 
effect as indicated by decreases in Bills 
Receivable and Remittances in Transit and 
Liabilities Of Customers for Acceptances 
and on Confirmed Credits. Our Bank 
Premises figure has gone up by £Al1 million 
as we continue our branch extension, but as 
I mentioned last year we are, in response to 
the Australian Prime Minister’s appeal, slow- 
ing down our expenditure under this head for 
the time being. 


On the liabilities side we show a reduction 
of £All14 million in Current, Deposit and 
Other Accounts, although fortunately this is 
more than offset by the amount of the broadly 
comparable item Depositors’ Balances and 
Other Accounts in the Australia and New 
Zealand Savings Bank Accounts. 


The profit (after taxation and transfers 
to contingencies accounts) amounts to 
£A1,005,909. Your Directors have felt 
justified in recommending a final dividend 
for the year of 8 per cent less tax, which, 
together with the interim dividend of 4 per 
cent already paid, enables us to maintain last 
year’s increased distribution of 12 per cent 
less tax. We think there is no little cause 
for satisfaction in the year’s results, especially 
in view of the considerable increases in 
expenses, in particular the salary increases in 
Australia and New Zealand which are due 
largely to award increments. 


At the time of writing this statement it is 
even more difficult than usual to forecast the 
trend of profits during the current year, 
owing to the crisis in the Middle East. We 
can only hope that a satisfactory solution may 
be found to this issue and that there may be 
laid the foundations of a lasting peace in 
that area which is so vital to this country, 
Australia and New Zealand. 


SAVINGS BANK 


A wholly owned subsidiary company was 
registered to operate a savings bank under 
the name of Australia and New Zealand 
Savings Bank Limited, repayment of deposits 
being guaranteed by the parent company. 


The response since the opening of the 
Savings Bank in January, 1956, is very grati- 
fying. At the end of September last total 
deposits were £A22 million spread over some 
135,000 accounts and satisfactory progress 
continues. 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Standard and Triumph Cars, Ferguson Tractors and Standard 


Commercial Vehicles and Diesel Engines) 





RESULTS REFLECT YEAR OF CONSIDERABLE DIFFICULTY 





LORD TEDDER ON LABOUR AND COST PROBLEMS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
The Standard Motor Company was held on 
December 19th at Coventry, Lord Tedder, 
GCB, Chairman of the Company, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment which was circulated with the Report 
and Accounts: The “yo F Profit for the 
year, before taxation, is £806,788, compared 
with £3,474,797 in the previous year. 
addition, provisions made in earlier years, 
now no longer necessary, amounting to 
£518,000, have been t into credit. 
After deducting taxation, and £105,117 for 
profits retained in the Accounts of Subsidiary 
Companies, the balance to be added to the 
Company’s Revenue Reserves is £573,004. 


The Accounts presented to you cover a 
year in which the Company, in common with 
the rest of the Motor Industry, has faced 
considerable difficulties arising from the 
Government's limitation of credit, increased 
purchase tax on motor vehicles and restrictive 
legislation introduced in our largest export 
markets—Australia and New Zealand. All 
these factors caused a recession in sales and, 
therefore, reduced volume-production, result- 
ing in increased manufacturing costs, this 
position having been further aggravated by 
rising costs of materials resulting from con- 
tinuing wage awards. 

The Company has also had a major domes- 
tic problem due to the ver of tractor 
production to a new . Last I 
referred to the dislocation of ction 
which would result from this onaneres, 
and to the consequent loss of output. I also 
referred to the considerable capital and 
revenue expenditure involved, and I empha- 
sised the need to conserve our resources 
accordingly. The changeover of tractor pro- 
duction was, however, further complicated 
and delayed by labour disputes. 


DIVIDEND REDUCED 


The combined effect of the national and 
domestic situation has been to denude the 
Company’s resources. Bearing this in 
mind, therefore, together with the fact that 
we are not able to visualise any substantial 
relief during the next financial year from 
restrictions both at home and overseas, the 
Board is of the opinion that it would be 
undesirable to adhere to the dividend policy 
which they have followed for the last five 
years, and they therefore recommend that 
the dividend be reduced from 12 per cent 
to 8 per cent, 


During the year we sold 79,360 Cars and 
52,869 Tractors, a total of 132,229 Units, a 
reduction of 37,327 Units compared with 
last year. Of these sales, the Cars exported 
by ourselves and the Tractors exported by the 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson Organisation have 
totalled 77,279 Units, 


NEW MODELS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


In 1956 Standard and Triumph Cars once 
» * distinguished themselves in the field 
of International motoring, and added to their 
reputation for high performance, reliability 
and economy. Many successes have been 
recorded, the most outstanding being: the 
Safety and Comfort Prize for the Vanguard 
III in the Monte Carlo Rally ; the first three 


places in the Circuit of Ireland 1,000 Mile 
Trial won by Triumph Sports Cars—thus 
repeating their successes: of the previous 
year; the Tulip Rally of Holland, where 
Standard Family Eight Saloons took 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and Sth places and the team award, 
and—the greatest success of all—the Alpine 
Rally, with Triumph TR3’s securing the 
most sweeping success in the history of the 
event by gaining five Alpine Cups, the first 
five places in the Class, the much-coveted 
Team Prize and many other awards. 


At this year’s Commercial and Inter- 
national Motor Shows at Earls Court the 
Company exhibited the new version of its 
Vanguard III de Luxe; the new Vanguard 
Estate Car and the Sportsman ; its full range 
of 8/10 hp cars and commercial vehicles 
and the new and considerably improved 
Triumph TR3 Sports Car incorporating 
disc brakes. All these new models have been 
very well received. Considerable interest 
also, was shown in the Newton Two-Pedal 
Control which we have so far incorporated 
in our 10 hp saloons, estate cars and vans. 
As you know, this eliminates the clutch pedal 
and brings those vehicles into line with 
modern practice, which is developing to- 
wards completely automatic transmission. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Our Overseas interests in Australia, Brazil, 
Eire, France, India, New Zealand and South 
Africa continue to operate satisfactorily, and 
fully justify the Directors’ policy of pro- 
gressive development in those countries. In 
addition, we have Marketing Organisations 
in the USA and Canada. In spite of many 
difficulties, the Company has, in the last 
twelve months, increased its exports of motor 
cars by 7.3 per cent—our exports to the 
USA have increased by 50 per cent during 
the first six months of this year. 


LARGE BUYER OF COMPANY’S SHARES 


For several months there has been con- 
siderable speculation as to the identity of 
the large buyer of the Company’s Shares, 
culminating in an application to the Board 
of Trade, to which we gave our support, 
for the appointment of an Inspector to reveal 
that identity. Since then, the identity of the 
buyer has been made known to me in confi- 
dence. I am, therefore, not in a position to 
disclose this identity, but I have no reason 
to regard the buyer as being other than 
friendly or as likely to interfere with our 
plans to continue aggressively in the car and 
tractor business. This being so, the Direc- 
tors have withdrawn their support to the 
Application to the Board of Trade. 


EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN COMPANY’S 
ECONOMY 


In the year ahead we shall reach maxi- 
mum production of the new tractor. We 
shall complete our installation at Beans 
Industries for a new Government contract, 
and put to full utilisation the new facilities 
available there. We have also planned to 
effect more intensive utilisation of the total 
floor area in certain sections of our Orgamisa- 
tion by exercising control over a greater pro- 


portion of the prime cost of our products. 
Although these plans cannot make a {\)! 
contribution in our current financial! year 
we are satisfied that, as they come into opera- 
tion, they will progressively strengthen the 
Company’s economy. 


TRADE UNIONS’ UNREALISTIC POLICY 


To sum up, I am sure that you will expect 
me to say something about the labour 
problems which have faced the Orginisa- 
tion during our changeover of tractor pro- 
duction. ou will recollect that, last year, 
I referred to the need for improving produc- 
tion methods and to the apprehension with 
which this form of progress is viewed by 
some le—the fear of unemployment 
never being far from the introduction of 
new techniques. 


We planned that the tractor changeover 
would take place in the spring, when car 
production normally reaches its peak, so that, 
by the redeployment of labour from tractor 
to car production during the changeover, 
redundancy might be kept to a minimum. 

However, the restrictions introduced by 
the Government, which could not have been 
anticipated, completely disrupted this aspect 
of our planning. The increase in purchase 
tax, together with the drastic credit restric- 
tions, seriously affected our car sales and we 
were faced with the unpleasant wsk of 
declaring a heavy redundancy. 


We always have in mind the human 
problems involved in a redundancy of this 
description, but we had to consider the future 
wellbeing of the Company and, therefore, of 
its employees, in deciding the action which 
was ultimately taken. In order to alleviate 
hardship, we paid what we considered to be 
adequate compensation in the circumstances 


Almost overnight we found ourselves a! 
variance with the Trade Unions. These dil- 
ferences did not arise through lack of con- 
sultation ; in fact, consultations regarding 
this problem had been in progress for several 
months. The focal point of difference with 
the Trade Unions was their unrealistic policy 
at that time of “no redundancy under any 
circumstances.” 


Although we were unable to reach azree- 
ment with the Trade Unions, it is worthy 0! 
note that the methods we adopted have since 
been used by the Unions as a basis for nes0- 
tiating agreements with employers both 
locally and nationally. 


Arising from these troubles many !ess0"s 
have been learned, not the least impor'.n! 
being the ultimate recognition by the I'd: 
Unions that it is economically impossib!: !or 
employers to bear the cost of retaining ©™- 
ployees and paying wages without ‘h¢ 
income from production. 


If we are to maintain our position °° 3 
great trading nation, everyone must /y 
greater d in the future to the impac' of 
the cost of wages on the cost of our prod ts 
We are justly proud of our products bu \« 


‘must bear in mind that ultimately it is ‘'° 


price factor which will determine our )'° 
gress in the markets of the world. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS MINING 
ASSOCIATION 


URGENT NEED FOR TAX RELIEF 


HOPES FOR EARLY INTRODUCTION OF « OVERSEAS TRADE 
CORPORATIONS ” 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of 
British Overseas Mining Association was held 
on December 19th at 49 Moorgate, London, 
E.C, 

Mr S. E. Taylor, DSC, the president, who 
was in the chair, in the course of his speech 
said: 

My predecessor as President of the Associa- 
tion, when addressing last year’s general 
meeting, referred to the recommendation 
made by the Royal Commission on the Taxa- 
tion of Profits and Income that a new cate- 
gory of companies should be established 
under the style of “overseas trade corpora- 
tions,” which would be liable to UK taxation 
in respect of distributed profits only. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer informed 
the House of Commons on June 19th last 
in the course of a debate on the Committee 
stage of the Finance Bill that he had a great 
deal of sympathy with this recommenda- 
tion and promised to give careful 
consideration to the possibility of introducing 
legislation to give effect to it in the 1957 
Finance Bill. 


I sincerely hope that my successor may be 
in the happy position next year of reporting 
to you that legislative effect has been given to 
this recommendation and that the efforts of 
this Association over a number of years to 
secure adequate recognition of the tax 
problems of the overseas mining industry will 
have been thus rewarded. 


VARIETY OF COMPANIES IN THE 
INDUSTRY 


The mining interests represented by this 
Association fall broadly into three classes. 
The first class consists of companies which 
operate in overseas mining fields and are 
managed and controlled in the United King- 
dom. Some very important operating com- 
panies have already ceased to be managed 
and controlled m the United Kingdom, but 
a number of valuable overseas mineral 
deposits still remain under the direct control 
of UK companies. It must be to the advan- 
tage of this country’s economy to create tax 
conditions under which that control can be 
retained. 


The trek of British mining companies over- 
seas has been due, of course, to other factors 
besides taxation, but a liberal and progressive 
policy in the UK tax field would at least 
provide good argument for countering the 
strong non-tax factors pulling such companies 
out of the UK tax jurisdiction. 


The second class consists of holding and 
co-ordinating companies which hold share 
control of, or have substantial investments 
in, mining companies managed and controlled 
overseas. The growth of the UK holding 
company, with widespread interests in 
mining companies overseas, is in part a 
necessary development in giving local par- 
ticipation in overseas mining ventures and 
in part an attempt to minimise the UK tax 
burden. UK taxation on the dividends 
receivable by the UK holding company 1s 
an obstacle to the reinvestment of its funds 
in new exploration and development projects 
in Overseas territories. 


The third class consists of mining finance 
houses which explore, develop and finance 
Overseas mining fields, setting up operating 
companies overseas to exploit and operate 
successful mines. These operating com- 
panies are closely associated with the 
sponsoring UK company, but are not 
necessarily subsidiary companies, though the 
Operating and managerial links may be 
very strong. 


Both the holding companies and the 
finance houses are concerned with all aspects 
of mining, from the location of new deposits, 
the search for which under modern condi- 
tions demands continual expenditure on a 
scale which only companies with large capital 
resources can support, to the ultimate 
exploitation of such deposits. 


It is the usual practice to form new com- 
panies to work the deposits when the stage 
of exploitation is reached, but the share- 
holdings, both of the holding companies and 
the finance houses, in such operating com- 
panies are of a nature far removed from the 
“ portfolio investments” which, in the view 
of the Royal Commission, ought to be 
excluded from the scope of “ overseas trade 
corporations.” 


The first class of company, namely the 
UK operating company, falls clearly within 
the narrowest definition of “overseas trade 
corporations.” In the opinion of this 
Association, the second and third classes of 
companies should also be recognised as fall- 
ing within that category, and it is of the 
greatest importance to the future of the 
British overseas mining industry that the 
legislation introducing “overseas trade cor- 
porations” should be so drafted. 


“OVERSEAS TRADE CORPORATIONS” IN 
RELATION TO “ PIONEER INDUSTRIES 
RELIEFS ” 


In his speech on the Committee stage of 
the Finance Bill, 1956, the Chancellor 
promised to introduce legislation with Tetro- 
spective effect in the following year’s Finance 
Bill to deal with the frustration by the UK 
tax system of “ pioneer industries reliefs ” 
granted overseas. He expressed the view 
that the bigger question, namely “overseas 
trade corporations,” would settle the smaller 
one, namely the frustration of “ pioneer 
industries reliefs,” but the Association ven- 
tures to suggest that this assumption is not 
accurate. 

It is true, of course, that the introduction 
of “overseas trade corporations” would 
confer tax relief over a wider range than the 
granting of reciprocal relief in respect of 
pioneer industries, however widely such 
industries might be defined in the promised 
legislation. 

The Association suggests, however, that 
UK companies, which might not fall within 
the definition of “overseas trade corpora- 
tions,’ would be eligible for reciprocal 
“pioneer industries reliefs,” and that it 
would seem unfair to deprive them of the 
promised benefit under the latter heading 
merely because they cannot qualify for 
benefit under the former heading. 
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In the Association’s view, the correct pro- 
cedure would be to grant reciprocal “ pioneer 
industries reliefs” to all companies eligible 
for them and, when the company falls within 
the definition of “overseas trade corpora- 
tions,” to take the “pioneer industries 
reliefs” into account in calculating the rate 
of UK tax at which the company would 
account to the Revenue in respect of its 
dividends. 

_The Association has already outlined its 
views to the Government on the subject of 
“pioneer industries reliefs” and “ overseas 
trade corporations.” Whatever may be the 
financial difficulties next spring, the Govern- 
ment is committed to the introduction of 
new legislation to end the frustration of 
Overseas tax concessions, and I venture to 
hope that it will also recognise the urgency 
of introducing the concept of “ overseas 
trade corporations” in order to retain and 
stimulate the important contribution which 
the British overseas mining industry makes 
to the economy of the United Kingdom and 
the Commonwealth, 


The report for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1956, was unanimously adopted. 


Mr A. M. Baer was elected president and 
Mr Clifford Waite vice president for the 
ensuing year and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the retiring president. 





SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST 


RIGHTS ISSUE 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Second Industrial Trust Limited was held 
on December 13th in London. 


The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s speech which was read by Sir Norman 
Touche, Bt.: 


Our total revenue again showed an in- 
crease ; at over £249,000 it was some £17,000 
more than in the previous year. Our lia- 
bility for Income Tax and Profits Tax is, of 
course, larger as a result of the increase in 
revenue. Our net revenue was £108,000. 
We now recommend a Final Dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of 20 per cent, making 28 per 
cent for the year. 


During the course of the last financial year 
your Board has frequently found itself unable 
to take advantage of favourable opportunities 
for investment through lack of liquid re- 
sources. To overcome this difficulty, your 
Board sought the permission of the Capital 
Issues Committee to issue the balance of 
Authorised Ordinary Capital. This permission 
has been granted, and we are proposing to 
make a rights issue to Ordinary Stockholders 
of one new Ordinary Share of £1 at 80s. per 
Share for each £4 nominal of Ordinary Stock 
held on November 26, 1956. These new 
shares will rank pari passu with the existing 
Stock. We hope, always providing, of course, 
that conditions do not materially alter mean- 
while, to pay a dividend for the current year 
of not less than 25 per cent on the Ordinary 
Capital as increased. 


We are also proposing that the Capital be 
increased from £1 million, to £1,500,000, so 
that the Board shall have Shares available for 
future issues if they so wish. 


It has never been more difficult than now 
to see what lies ahead. I still have faith in 
the future of this country, and, if my faith 
is justified, then there can be no doubt that 
this Trust will share in that future. 


The report was adopted and the increase 
of capital was approved. 









































































































































































































































VOKES LIMITED 


GROUP ACTIVITIES CONTINUE TO 
EXPAND 


SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 
POSITION 


SIR IAN STEWART-RICHARDSON ON 
LOWER PROFIT MARGINS 


The Nineteenth Annual General Meeting 
of Vokes Limited was held on December 18th 
at the Albion Hotel, Woking, Surrey. 


Sir Ian Stewart-Richardson, Bt, chairman 
of the company, presided. The following is 
an extract from his statement, which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts : 


It will be noted that whilst there has been 
a reasonable expansion in the trading surplus 
earned prior to taxation, that after deducting 
the tax payable—which incidentally absorbs 
some 54 per cent of this surplus—there is only 
a small increase in the amount available for 
distribution as compared with the previous 
year. This increase in taxation is mainly due 
to the higher charge for Profits Tax caused 
by the increased rates of Profits Tax and the 
considerably greater Ordinary shareholding 
to be serviced. This latter arises from the 
rights issue made to the Ordinary share- 
holders in June of this year which increased 
the capital by 250,000 4s. Ordinary Shares, 
and the placing in October, 1956, of a further 
500,000 4s. Ordinary Shares. , 


To enable the most satisfactory price to be 
obtained for the shares and avoid having two 
classes of Ordinary Shares on the market at 
the same time, it was agreed that the new 
shares should rank pari passu in all respects 
with the then existing Ordinary Shares. 


The activities of the Group have continued 
to expand both as to the Parent Company, 
and the Subsidiaries, and the Associate 
Company. 

Considerable work has been and is still 
being done on new designs and development 
in all branches of the Group’s products, and 
whilst this type of work is costly it is highly 
necessary to enable the Company to keep in 
the forefront in an industry which is becom- 
ing increasingly more competitive. 


By August of this year the further building 
programme mentioned in my last statement 
was completed, and the occupation of these 
new buildings was effected immediately after 
the holiday period. It is not anticipated that 
there will be any further major capital ex- 
penditure on new buildings in the near 
future. 


STREAM-LINE FILTERS ACQUISITION 


Referring to my previous observations on 
the placing of the 500,000 Ordinary Shares 
in October of this year, these shares were 
utilised to finance the purchase of the busi- 
ness of Stream-Line Filters Ltd., exclusive of 
its Subsidiary and Associated Companies, and 
this business is now operating as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Vokes Ltd. I would like 
to point out that the business of Stream-Line 
Filters Ltd. is old and well established and 
is complementary to that of Vokes Ltd., and 
its acquisition should considerably broaden 
the field of the Group as a whole. I would 
further point out that as the acquisition was 
not completed until October 5th this year it 
had no effect on the trading surplus for the 
year under review, although it materially 
affected the amount of dividend and taxation 
payable. Its trading results as from October 
5, 1956, to June 30, 1957, will be incorporated 
in the figures for the Group next year. 


It is proposed to increase the Nominal 
Capital of the Company to £900,000. The 
Directors consider it prudent to have the 
necessary capital available should opportunity 
arise for further expansion of the Group’s 
activities, 


THE OUTLOOK 


At the date of writing due to world condi- 
tions it is impossible to make a useful forecast 
as to the results of trading for the current 
year. All I can tell shareholders is that 
results for the period from July Ist last to 
date have been satisfactory and the order 
book may also be considered satisfactory. 
Had conditions remained normal I would 
have forecast another favourable year’s trad- 
ing but with the proviso that profit margins 
are definitely decreasing and that the price 
factor is becoming increasingly important in 
obtaining orders. Shareholders will no doubt 
have noticed this trend from the reports of 
other business concerns. 


Therefore as a natural corollary it is only 
by increasing our production by widening the 
scope of our sales that it will be possible to 
maintain the satisfactory ratio of profit to 
capital which has been achieved over the past 
years. It is for this reason that the increased 
rate in the recommended distribution per 
share is to be made by way of a bonus pay- 
ment. 


I would like to conclude by thanking all 
employees of the Company for their excel- 
lent efforts to date and especially those who 
were responsible for the very smooth change- 
over into the new buildings effected imme- 
diately prior to and during the holiday period. 


The report was adopted ; and the recom- 
mendations of the Board were unanimously 
approved. 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LARGER NET PROFIT 





The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on December 13th in London. 


Mr Robert Annan, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The accounts of 
the operating Company show a_ working 
profit for the year of £1,936,000. The prin- 
cipal contribution is made by dividends and 
interest on our investments, which at 
£1,862,000 again constitute a recor¢. The 
net profit for the year is £1,072,000, an 
increase of £123,000. 


It is essential to the life of our business 
that we should continue to find, and bring 
to production, new mines to replace those 
now being worked out. The world demand 
for metals and minerals is increasing so 
much that the discovery of new sources of 
these raw materials is a matter of urgency 
if the present rate of industrial expansion is 
to be maintained. It is our desire not only 
to expand our business but also to broaden 
its basis both geographically and by turning 
increasing attention to base metals and to 
the many minerals now required by industry 
as well as to those sources of power on which 
all industry depends. With these objects in 
view we have kept up a steady programme 


of exploration which has recently been 
intensified. 


On August 27th last a circular was sent 
to members of this Company and of The 
Central Mining and Investment Corpora- 
tion, Limited, announcing that the two com- 
panies had started discussions with a view 
to a merger of their interests. These 


discussions are continuing. The report and 
accounts were adopted. 
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THE TANJONG MALIM 
RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Tanjong 
Malim Rubber Company, Limited, was held 
on December 18th, in London. The follow- 
ing is the statement by the chairman, M; 
H. H. Facer, CBE: 


It is gratifying to record another successful 
year’s working and an advance in gross profits 
from £113,327 for the previous twelve 
months to £156,194 for the period under 
review. On the other hand it is very dis- 
couraging to have to find from that profit 
no less than £93,045 or 56.6 per cent to 
meet our tax commitments. 


The enhanced profit is due mainly to a 
more favourable average price for the com- 
modity this year which has enabled us to 
sell our produce at about threepence a pound 
more than in the previous year. Another 
factor, and one which is cause for congratu- 
lation to all those concerned is the increase 
of crop from 3,119,000 pounds to 3,319,000. 
This increase of 200,000 pounds from rubber 
in bearing, of which two thirds is made up 
of old seedlings, is a remarkable achievement. 
It is the more creditable in that the result 
has been achieved under circumstances of 
stress to which our staff have had, perforce, 
to become accustomed. Although there were 
no serious incidents on the estate during the 
period, reports of terrorist activities have con- 
tinued to be received from time to time. 


As a result of this increased prosperity your 
Directors are pleased to be able to recom- 
mend to you that a dividend of 2s. per share 
free of tax, shall be declared in respect 
of this year. The fact that our labourers have 
participated in this increased prosperity is 
evidenced by the fact that our estate costs 
have risen by 20.5 per cent on an increased 
crop of about 6.4 per cent. The increases in 
wages have been the result of negotiations 
between the Employees and the Workers’ 
Unions, and although there was rather 
serious trouble in May of this year, it can 
be said that the negotiating machinery as 
between employers and employed in the 
rubber producing industry runs much more 
smoothly than in other undertakings in 
Malaya. 

When I addressed you last year I 1a 
emphasis on the urgency of our replanting 
programme, and expressed our intention of 
stepping up the programme in future years. 
Effect is being given to this intention and 
this year we are replanting 370 acres of our 
old rubber. In spite of this the Manager 's 
confident that there will be no noticeable 
loss of crop, During the second half of 1957, 
we expect to take into tapping the first of our 
postwar replantings and from then onwards 
have a steadily increasing crop from new 
areas coming into bearing. The crop from 
these areas should make up for the loss from 
the larger areas scheduled to be replanted in 
following years. 


_ Not only are we modernising our plants- 
tions, but we are at the same time carry!ng 
out a programme of replacing our out-of-date 
accommodation and improving amenities on 
the estate for our working labour force. St.n- 
dards which found favour in the early prt 
of the century are no longer permissible nor 
desirable, and any measures designed 10 
improve the living conditions of those on 
whom the success of our efforts depend, ar¢ 
important as factors in smooth and econom:¢ 
working. Last year we erected 32 units of 
new lines and during the current year we 
have budgeted to put up a further 48 units 
This programme will be continued until w¢ 
have modernised the whole of our living 
accommodation. 
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THE ALUMINIUM 
CASTINGS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


VITAL NEED TO CONSERVE 
RESOURCES 


The Fiftieth Annual General Meeting of 
The Aluminium Castings Company Limited 
was held on December 14th in Glasgow, Mr 
R. K. Calder, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement: 

It is particularly fitting that in this—the 
parent company’s fiftieth year of operation 

I am able to report both record turnover 
and profits. 


Trading profits increased by just over 
£141,000 to £508,450, an increase of some 
38 per cent, and net profits before taxation 
increased to £342,901, against £264,200 last 
year, after charging increased sums of 
£81,523 against £56,810 for depreciation 
and £51,917 against £19,281 for interest. 

The taxation charge of £157,211 was 
lower than the profits should normally bear, 
due to the fact that no Canadian income 


tax was payable consequent upon the 
application of accelerated depreciation 
allowances. 


The net profit after tax was, therefore, 
the very satisfactory figure of £185,690, an 
increase of £55,267 over the previous year. 

After deducting appropriations totalling 
£10,088 and £23,228 for the servicing of 
the Preference share capital and bringing 
in the balance of £257,193 from last year, 
the available balance was £409,567, which 
your directors recommend should be carried 
forward. 


The consolidated balance sheet now re- 
flected the addition to the group of the 
Canadian subsidiary and the purchase 
during the year of new factory premises in 
the United Kingdom and as a result net fixed 
assets had increased during the year from 
£448,247 to £817,725. 


The directors in May last repaid the loan 
of £112,500, which was repayable by 1965. 
This was financed by a temporary loan at 
call of £120,000—to be converted into 6 
per Cent Redeemable Preference share 
capital—but in the interval market condi- 
tions deteriorated and the directors had 
decided to postpone the projected conversion 
operation, 


Opportunity was taken, however, to reissue 
for cash at par, over a period, a total of 
30,000 6 per Cent Redeemable Preference 
shares, 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Since the close of the year the group has 
acquired Trent Foundries Limited, which 
b emt in sand casting and non-ferrous 
alloys. 


At Aluminium Bronze Company Limited 
Output advanced by over one-third, with a 
more than commensurate increase in earn- 
ings, but towards the close of the year it 
fell away as a result of the recession in the 
motor trade, 


Atkinson’s Agricultural Appliances Limited 
and its subsidiary, Atkinson-Hacker Tractor 
Company, Limited, showed an _ overall 
increase in output, but in the current year 
there has been a noticeably reduced demand 


from the agricultural industry. 


The Bright group of companies again in- 
creased output, but profit margins declined. 
The full impact of the decline in the motor 
trade has been felt only in the current year. 


Negotiations are in hand for the manufac- 
ture of the Bright patented products in Ger- 
many and for an expansion of the activities 
of the French licensee. 


Burnley Aircraft Products Limited, again 
had a successful year, although _ there 
was a slight reduction in output due 
to difficulty in obtaining supplies of certain 
raw materials. 


Renfrew Aircraft and Engineering Com- 

pany Limited, made a very satisfactory con- 
tribution to group profits in its first year of 
operation and in the current year output has 
continued to advance, and with more than a 
corresponding improvement in earnings. 
; I am sure that members will join with me 
in expressing our very real appreciation 
of the success which has been achieved 
by the Canadian company under the able 
direction of its president, Mr G,. E. 
Woods-Humphery. 

Scottish Aluminium Ware Limited, suc- 
ceeded in increasing output and while a loss 
still arose this was materially reduced. The 
company is now producing “ Luxaflex” 
venetian blinds 
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Trent Foundries Limited is showing satis- 
factory progress. 


The Verichrome Plating Companies at 
Walsall and Larkhall both had satisfactory 
years and, while output showed a small 
decline, earnings improved. 


Despite the record profits, it is with very 
real regret that the directors feel unable to 
recommend a dividend but the need to con- 
serve the company’s resources is still a para- 
mount necessity. 


The consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee has, however, been obtained to 
the capitalisation of reserves and undivided 
profits to the extent of £225,000 and details 
of the proposals will be circulated within the 
next few weeks. 

I am sure that members will join me in 
expressing thanks to my co-directors and to 
all employees of the group, both in the 
United Kingdom and overseas, for their hard 
work in achieving these record results. 


In the current year, which started off well, 
we are now beset with most difficult condi- 
tions and the most that I can say is that the 
wide diversification of our interests should 
assist in maintaining a reasonable overall 
picture provider that no further unforeseen 
adverse developments arise. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











SMITHS 


S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LTD. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING—FINANC'AL YEAR 1955/6. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS : 
Motor Accessory: 

K.L.G. Plugs. 
Clock and Watch: 


Instruments for Cars, Motor Cycles, Commercial Vehicles and 
Agricultural Tractors; Car Heaters; 


Bluecol Anti-Freeze ; 


Mechanical Alarms; Sectric Clocks ; Strikes ; Chimes; Pocket, 


Wrist and Stop Watches; Clock Systems; Time Recorders ; 


limers. 


Aviation : 


Automatic Pilots ; 


Engine Flight and Airframe Instruments; 


Aviation Systems (Fuel Contents, Jet Temperature Control). 


Revolution 
Pressure 
Indication. 


Industrial Instruments : 


Kelvin & Hughes: 


Indicators ; 
Gauges ; 


Counters ; 
Remote 


Hand Tachometers ; 
Railway Speed Indicators ; 


Marine, Aircraft & Industrial Instruments. 


Extracts from the Speech of Mr. Ralph Gordon-Smith, Chairman and Managing Director. 


PROFIT MARGINS: Profit margins generally continue to reduce, particularly in the 
mass production sections of the Group, due to increased wages and competition. The 
trend in the Group has been towards an increase in total sales volume but with smaller 


margins 
a smaller net profit return. 


the overall result being a continuing increase in total capital employed but with 


MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION: We are diversifying our products both inside and 
outside the automotive industry and expanding our research and development resources, 
This policy will provide a “ cushion ” against reduced calls for our traditional automotive 


products. 


CLOCK AND WATCH DIVISION: The turnover of the division reached a record level, 
but sales of various timing and switching devices for domestic electrical apparatus were 
adversely affected by the credit squeeze. It is hoped that this setback will be temporary. 


AVIATION DIVISION: Our policy of expanding our technical and productive resources 
is enabling us to play a leading part in our s here in the aviation industry. Examples of 
this are the successful introduction of the Smiths integrated flight system, where the most 
promising results have been achieved, and, in association with Bristol Aero Engines Ltd., 
a contribution to the solution of the “ flame out ” trouble experienced in the engines of the 


Britannia aircraft. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTS DIVISION : 


Greater manufacturing and development 


facilities have been provided to meet the ever-growing demand for the products of this 


division. 


KELVIN & HUGHES: 


Diversification of products continues, not only by the introduction 


S i isti y y Echo Sounders, a new 
of new lines, but by developments in existing fields. Two new ers, a 
miniature radar set and a miniature Asdic have been marketed and further progress has been 
made in developing equipment in the field of non-destructive testing of materials. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS: Aircraft, Industrial and Marine activities are continuing to 


expand 


and order books are very large, but the demand for Clocks and Watches is now at 


a slightly lower level. The immediate prospects for the Motor Accessory division are obscure, 


being affected by factors outside our control, but we are confident that, given normal 
conditions, the motor industry should soon re-establish itself at a reasonably satisfactory 


level. 
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BERKELEY PROPERTY 
AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR J. H. HAMBRO’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting 
of The Berkeley Property and Investment 
Company Limited was held on December 18th 
in London, Mr J. H. Hambro, CMG (chair- 
man), presiding. The following is an extract 
from the chairman’s circulated statement: 


The results achieved by the Group for the 
year to June 30th last will, I hope, be re- 
garded as satisfactory. , 


Freehold and Leasehold properties now 
amount to just over £5 million, an increase 
of some £700,000 on last year. This increase 
is largely due to development in Canada, but 
during the year under review our policy of 
selective modification of the property port- 
folio has been continued and this also is a 
contributory factor. 


Against this, on the other side of the 
Balance Sheet there is an increase of £138,000 
in our mortgages and a bank overdraft of 
£290,442. This bank overdraft has now been 
extinguished and represented temporary 
finance in Canada pending completion of 
Berkeley House, Toronto. It has been 
replaced by permanent mortgage money in 
accordance with the arrangements made 
before the start of the construction. Thus the 
liquid position of the Company has been 
improved to this extent. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The profit for the year before taxation is 
£286,263, an increase of some £32,000 on the 
previous year. The earnings of our trading 
subsidiaries show some slight falling off, but 
as a whole these continue to show a very 
satisfactory return on the capital employed. 
Revenue from properties and investments 1s 
increased by £41,000. 


Increased income entails increased demands 
from the Inland Revenue, and this year 
income tax, profits tax and overseas income 
tax take £151,587 against £136,910 last year, 
leaving us with a net profit after taxation of 
£134,676. This is an increase of £18,000 
over the corresponding figure for last year. 


A substantial sum (£42,036) has again been 
provided out of taxed income for depreciation 
of freehold properties, this is largely attribut- 
able to our policy of obtaining the full benefit 
of the more favourable attitude of the Cana- 
dian Tax Authorities who do not subscribe 
to the view held by the Inland Revenue here 
that buildings constitute non-wasting assets. 


An Interim Dividend of 3 per cent has 
already been paid on the Ordinary Stock, and 
provision has been made in the Accounts for 
a Final Dividend of 5 per cent, making a total 
of 8 per cent for the year. After providing 
for these dividends and the Preference Divi- 
dend we carry forward a balance of £174,289, 
an increase of some £27,500 over last year’s 
carry forward. 


During a recent visit to Canada I had an 
opportunity of inspecting the Company’s 
properties in the Dominion. I am very 
pleased to be able to tell you that these and 
our other investments there are all of a high 
order. For the time being it is necessary to 
balance the claims of revenue and liquidity 
as credit availability in Canada is at present 
very restricted, although directed more by 
the operation of natural economic laws than 





by governmental regulations. It is our aim 
that the Company should be well placed to 
take advantage of any attractive opportunities 
which present themselves. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY 


REORGANISATION OF GROUP’S 
STRUCTURE 


The ninety-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Birmingham Small Arms Company 
Limited was held on December 18th in 
London, Mr J. Y. Sangster (the Chairman) 
presiding. 


In his speech the Chairman commented 
on the factors which had contributed to the 
drop in profits, and in the course of a detailed 
review of the Subsidiary Companies’ activities 
he said: 

The Tools Division has continued to 
expand and has made a most important con- 
tribution to Group Profits. 


The Steel Division has achieved an all-time 
record of sales amounting to an increase of 
almost 25 per cent over the previous year. 


The new Titanium Plant laid down at 
Jessops a year ago is now in operation. 
Titanium is forecast as being of major 
significance in the aircraft world and substan- 
tial orders have already been placed with us 
by some of the leading aircraft firms. 


Very severe losses have been sustained by 
the Subsidiary Companies engaged in the 


Motor Car Industry. The outlook is anything 
but favourable. 


BSA Motor Cycles Limited, and Ariel 
Motors Limited, both experienced a falling- 
off in demand in the Home Market. In the 
export field sales have been well maintained 
despite strong competition. Triumph Engi- 
neering Company Limited enjoyed another 
successful year. Sales of Triumph Motor 
Cycles both in numbers and in value 
exceeded the sales of the previous year. 


Our bicycle business has incurred losses 
for several years past and your Board have 


this most unsatisfactory position constantly 
under review. 


BSA Guns Limited.—An important scheme 
to modernise our production facilities is now 
nearing completion. 


The Redditch Factory engaged on the pro- 
duction of Jet Blades for Aircraft Engines as 
well as a number of other smaller manufac- 
turing units, have all made valuable contribu- 
tions to Group Profit. 


FUTURE ORGANISATION 


The Board asked Lazard Brothers & Com- 
pany Limited and Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Company in July last to investi- 
gate and advise them on the structure and 
organisation of the Group. The work is not 
yet finished. But it has progressed far 
— to enable your Board to take certain 

ecisions. The structure of the Group will 
be rearranged so that the Parent Company 
becomes a Holding Company with a series of 
wholly owned operating Subsidiaries. 


As an essential part of this rearrangement, 
some sections are being regrouped in a more 
natural form. The Board will be reconstructed 
80 as to consist of leading executives and out- 
side Directors of wide technical and business 
experience. 


The report was adopted, and the total divi- 
dend of 8 per cent for the year was approved. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITIst{ 
MALTSTERS 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED Ri SUiTs 


SIR NUTCOMBE HUME ON 
EXPANSION OF EXPORT BUSIN{ISS 


The SS annual general meeting of 
Associated British Maltsters Limited wii! be 
held on January 14th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the stare. 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Nutcombe Hume, 
KBE, MC, circulated with the Repo: 
Accounts : 


My forecast of a more satisfactory triding 
year has been realised and we can report 
profits in the twelve months ended July 31, 
1956, of £381,494 by comparison with 
£311,540 in the preceding 11 months, bu 


and 


you need no reminder from me that last 
summer’s barley harvest had to be githered 
in worse conditions than for many years. We 


cannot, of course, face such an event with 
impunity, but today we are able to handle a 
wet harvest far better than would have been 
possible before we spent so much moncy on 
modernising many of our maltings and in 
creasing our drying facilities. Nevertheless 
you must expect next year’s accounts to show 
lower profits. 


It gives your Directors no sense of satisfac- 
tion to spend so much out of retained profits 
on capital expenditure, but we are stil! con- 
vinced that this is necessary to maintain our 
profit-earning capacity in the changing trade 
conditions. It is obvious that, except in a 
year of exceptionally fine hot weather, beer 
sales in this country cannot be maintained 
whilst the enormous weight of taxation is 
laid upon them. In the struggle to do so 
Brewers are amalgamating and secking, as 
we are, to maintain profits by economics and 
increased efficiency. 


POLICY OF “ STREAMLINING” THE GROUP 


Your Board is served by a number of 
committees which specialise on the sever! 
aspects of the Group’s §activitics —ior 
instance, Raw Material supplies, Production 
and Research, Sales, Transport—and guided 
by their advice the Directors keep under 
constant review the improvement o! ou 
organisation, From being at first a rather 
loosely knit amalgamation of 15 separate (rid 
ing companies we are adopting methods of 
“ streamlining ” the Group. 


To that end we built the big, highly 
efficient and successful malt factory at [Louth 
and are well forward with another in York- 
shire, which we expect to be in partial oper- 
tion in 1957 and to be complete in 1958. | his 
will enable us to give up using a number of 
old maltings, with a consequent gain in ull- 
round efficiency and a saving in the high 
cost of maintaining them. By integrating our 
transport we are saving expenses whilst 2'v- 
ing our customers a better service ; and in 
the field of research we are constantly devis- 
ing improved methods of manufacture. 

Our Export Company has again expanded 
its trade and developed all over the world, 
and its products are being progressiv:ly 
accepted as part of their standard blends by 
a large number of overseas brewers. 
Expressions of appreciation reach us ©0"- 
tinyously about the high quality of ou! 
material and services. 


We therefore feel we can face the furure 
with some degree of confidence. We !\v¢ 
a good team of individuals at the Board 1d 
every other level in the business, and oul 
gratitude is due to them for the hard work 
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they do. We have good and improving 
equipment which we are putting to better 
use as time goes on. It will only be circum- 
stances Outside our control which could 
prevent us from maintaining our position in 
the forefront of the malting industry, 





NETHERLANDS 
BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


FURTHER SATISFACTORY EXPANSION 


The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders of Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa Limited was held on December 19, 
1956, in Pretoria, Mr J. P. Kakebeeke (the 
Chairman) presiding, 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
larised statement: 


The results for the financial year 1955-56 
were again favourable. The figures demon- 
strate a further satisfactory expansion of the 
bank’s activities. 


POSITION OF THE BANK 


It is pleasing to note that although the net 
profit was slightly less than last year’s figure, 
ithe total income was again higher, even after 
taking into consideration a certain increase in 
cost for maintaining a higher liquidity which 
was considered advisable in prevailing circum- 
stances. inly as a result of the improve- 
ment which was introduced last year in salary 
scales and the initial expenses connected with 
the opening of new branches, expenditure 
showed a higher level than last year. 


\s customary, all additions to furniture, 
office equipment and stationery were written 
off. Adequate provision has been made for 
taxation, possible bad and doubtful debts, 
depreciation of bank buildings and for the 
usual strengthening of the Staff Pension 
Fund. 

During the year new branches were opened 
at Windhoek (SWA), Pietermaritzburg, 
Klerksdorp and Gwelo (Southern Rhodesia). 
A sub-branch wag established at Pinetown. 
To improve the service to customers agencies 
were opened in various centres. I like to 
mention especially the Motor Bank service, 
recently introduced in Johannesburg, which 
endeavours to meet parking difficulties of 
chents. In November of this year a branch 
in the new shopping centre of Wynberg 
was added to our offices in the Cape Town 
area, 


The activities of our London office were 
maintained at a high level and the expansion 
of our-offices in Southern Rhodesia continued 
in a Satisfactory way. 

With reference to your Directors’ report, 
I wish to mention that the Directors recom- 
mend to strengthen the Reserve by a further 
amount of £100,000 which Reserve will then 
reach the figure of £800,000. Your Directors 
also recommend a dividend of 8} per cent 
(1s, 9d. per share), the same as last year. It 
is further proposed that a special deprecia- 
tion of £25,000 be made on bank buildings. 

The continued favourable development of 
the Union and the Territories where our 
bank operates permits us to look to the future 
with confidence. However, it would be im- 

rudent to neglect the warning of the recent 

ternational events. The instability of the 
international political scene has to be 
reckoned with as a disturbing element that 
code present itself unexpectedly and 
8 y. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


THE SCOTTISH 
AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 


A HEALTHY STATE OF AFFAIRS 


_ The annual general meeting of The Scot- 
tish Australian Company Limited was held 
on December 14th in London. 


Mr J. Norman Eggar (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided, and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

There never was a year which better illus- 
trated the ups and downs and vicissitudes of 
our industry than that under review. When 
I last addressed you conditions almost every- 
where were reasonably good. Then came a 
period of severe floods on many properties 
in Queensland and New South Wales, and 
the shearers’ strike which lasted for ten 
months in Queensland and for six months in 
New South Wales. The strike in New South 
Wales came to an end early in July with an 
uneasy sort of truce, but in Queensland con- 
tinued until October. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account: 
Wool proceeds are up by £106,022, but sales 
of livestock less by £14,536, so the net in- 
crease over the previous year is £91,486. The 
wool clip taken to account reached 10,973 
bales, 1,510 bales more than in 1955, and the 
average price was slightly higher. Very good 
wheat and other crops increased our revenue 
from that source by £16,109. 


United Kingdom and Australian taxation 
absorbed £285,806, a very small increase on 
last year. The amount available for distribu- 
tion is £411,304, which compares with 
£484,012 at June 30, 1955. 


After payment of the dividends on the 
Guaranteed Preference Stocks, the interim 
and, if approved, final dividends on the 
Consolidated Ordinary Stock, £246,587 is 
carried forward as compared with {£204,881 
brought in. 


The Balance Sheet reveals a very healthy 
state of affairs, and I feel that we can face 
the future with confidence. Indeed, I have 
great faith in the future of the Australian 
Pastoral Industry and of our Company in 
particular, provided we are allowed to pursue 
our policy without let or hindrance. 


BOARD’S POLICY 


Before closing, I want to say something 
about that policy. During the last ten years 
we have spent on new properties, i.e., free- 
hold land, leasehold and improvements, and 
on working plant, £1,143,083, and on 
improving our older properties, buildings, 
fencing, water supply, etc., clearing, pasture 
improvement and working plant, £626,976, 
a total capital expenditure of £1,770,059. 
All this we have managed out of our own 
resources. We often hear appeals for more 
outside capital to be invested in Australia. 
We have not been backward in investment. 
I submit that we deserve commendation from 
Commonwealth and State governments alike. 
Is it too much to ask that we shall not be 
further dispossessed ? In the last five years 
we have lost to Soldier and Closer Settlement 
and from Government leases falling in and 
not being renewed, 280,000 acres, and we 
know that we are to lose over 300,000 acres 
in the next two years. Our constant pre- 
occupation is, therefore, how to maintain 
and increase the earning capacity of your 
Company, by losing no opportunity to 
acquire new properties. These are far more 
costly than they were ten years ago, and we 
consider that it is essential to keep our 
position liquid so as to have funds available 
to embrace opportunities when they arrive. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BETTS AND COMPANY 


IMPROVED PROFIT POSITION 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of Betts and Company Limited was held on 
December 14th, in London. 


Sir S. Harold Gillett, MC, FCA, the 
Chairman, in the course of his speech, said : 
The results show marked improvement over 
the previous year. The Trading Profit in- 
creased from £59,571 to £93,631, following 
an improvement in output of about 14 per 
cent and despite the lack of a dividend from 
our former Subsidiary Company, Etablisse- 
ments Betts et Blanchard, S a RL, as I 
forecast last year, the Net Profit before 
Taxation showed a satisfactory increase from 
£15,083 to £42,232. The net earnings, after 
Taxation, were £14,713, as against £8,752. 


With this improvement, your Board 
recommends an increase in the total divi- 
dend for the year from 5 per cent to 74 per 
cent. 


There has been a definite improvement in 
the liquid position of the Parent Company 
for the Bank Overdraft has been eliminated, 
and the excess of Current Assets over Current 
liabilities has increased from £188,938 to 
£203,166. 


Betts and Company Limited has sold 7,050 
Shares in Etablissements Betts et Blanchard 
at a very satisfactory price, and now only 
holds 47} per cent of that Company’s Issued 
Capital. 

As regards the outlook for the current year, 
our order book is satisfactory, our factories 
are producing at an improved rate, and the 
estimated profits to date are appreciably 
higher than they were at the corresponding 
date a year ago. The report was adopted. 


STERLING ESTATES 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Sterling Estates Limited was held on 
December 19th in London, Mr Douglas 
Overall, JP, FAI, chairman, presiding. The 
following are exffacts from his circulated 
statement : 


I conckided my statement last year by 
informing Shareholders that a large percent- 
age of anticipated expenditure in the then 
current year would be invested in new 
developments on which there would be no 
immediate return, the effect of which 
developments would not be apparent until 
the year ending September 30, 1957. Certain 
of the developments, then referred to, how- 
ever, have been completed earlier than was 
expected, contributing to a substantial in- 
crease in rental income which for the year 
under review totals £214,782. 


The Gross Rental Income of the Group 
at £214,782 shows an increase of £22,208 
ver that of last year. Income from the 
ented Company has also increased and 
this, together with Compensation received 
under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1954, and interest thereon, gives a total 
income in the year of £233,015. Outgoings 
—apart from higher interest charges—remain 
consistent, leaving a net income, subject to 
taxation, of* £122,511. Your Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 7 per cent, 
making a total of 10 per cent for the year. 


Group expenditure on developments and 
purchases during the year totals £372,085 
and capital commitments at the close of the 
year amounted to a further £105,080. 

Notwithstanding present day difficulties 
and subject to no further increase in taxa- 
j interest rates, or other adverse condi- 

I am ent that the company 
continue to show steady progress. 
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CORONATION 
SYNDICATE LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


The annual general meeting was held at 
Johannesburg on December 14, 1956. Mr 
J. H. Mitchell, OBE, presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: 

The steady improvement in group mine 
working profits, which has been a feature of 
the annual report for the last three years, has 
continued, and the total working profits 
amount to £219,790, in comparison with 
£191,561 in respect of the previous year. 


Your directors feel that the profit record of 
the company justifies a further increase in 
total distribution of 2} per cent, and you 
will, therefore, be asked to sanction a final 
dividend of 12} jer cent, making a total 
distribution for the year of 22} per cent. 


Operations at the Arcturus mine have 
yielded excellent results. The working profit 
was £61,166 before charging depreciation in 
comparison with £37,918. . 


The Muriel mine continues to play an 
important part in the success of your com- 
pany. The working profit for the year before 
charging depreciation was £111,307 in com- 
parison with £124,229 for the previous year. 


Last year I said that the life of the 
Tebekwe mine was drawing to a close and I 
must now report that the payable ore re- 
serves were depleted during the year. The 
profit before charging depreciation amounted 
to £38,509 compared with £16,332. 

The Butterfly mine, I regret to say, has 
also had to close down. A gross working 
profit of £497, before charging depreciation, 
was made. The report was adopted. 


J. BROCKHOUSE & 
COMPANY 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
J. Brockhouse & Company Limited was 
held on December 19th at West Bromwich, 
Mr J. L. Brockhouse, MA (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I am able to report a further substantial 
improvement in profit for the Group and it 
is particularly pleasing to note that the Over- 
seas Investments are now beginning to make 
a contribution. 


Your Company is engaged exclusively in 
the engineering field, and the guiding prin- 
ciple of the Board is to see that its equi 
ment and facilities for those specialities in 
engineering for which we feel we are best 
suited are maintained at the highest efficiency 
possible, and if this is done successfully, both 
the long and short term interests of the Com- 
pany will be best served. 


Four years ago I spoke of reorganisation, 
the principal factor of this reorganisation was 
to limit our endeavours within the compass 
of our facilities ; facilities of finance, and 
more particularly trained personnel. We are 
beginning to reap some benefit and should 
continue to see improvements as this policy 
develops. 


In common with most Engineering Com- 
panies, we are seeing a slight falling off in 
the order book, but I do not anticipate any 
serious fall in output, at least for the first six 
months of the current year. 


The report was adopted and a total divi- 


dend of 74 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
was approved. 





HECTOR WHALING 
LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Hector Whaling Limited was held on 
December 17th in London, Mr R. de B. 
Trouton (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Your Directors regret 
having to submit such disappointing 
accounts. The lack of success in the whaling 
operations was, in the Directors’ opinion, 
due to a normal hazard of the industry in 
that relatively few whales were found in the 
particular areas searched by the Balaena 
expedition. 

We have examined our methods of opera- 
tion with special care and as a result have 
made many modifications to the Balaena 
expedition. Owing to these modifications 
and since there are no special grounds for 
anticipating a repetition of the poor catch 
of the past season, we should look forward 
to the coming year with reasonable con- 
fidence. 


The trading profits for the year amounted 
to only £97,969, a decrease of £834,024. 
This was attributable to our very much 
reduced production as a result of catching 
many fewer baleen whales—a total of 1,296 
compared with 2,642. Our operating costs 
for the year show a small decrease. 


Our tankers and our refrigerated vessel 
show greatly improved earnings since the end 
of the whaling season, but these by no means 
reflect the high level of freights now current 
in the tanker trade. After careful considera- 
tion your Directors are recommending the 
payment of 10 per cent for the year on the 
Ordinary shares which, with 7} per cent 
paid on the Preferred Ordinary Shares, will 
leave a balance of £107,688 to be carried 
forward in the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account. In reaching this decision your 
Board have taken into consideration the pros- 


pects for the coming whaling season and for 
tanker earnings. 


Production last year was the lowest ever 
recorded by the Balaena_ expedition. 


Owing to the great scarcity of whales in 
the areas in which she was fishing and the 
wide dispersal of those whales, the distance 
moved by Balaena during the baleen season 
was nearly twice that in the previous year. 
The additional speed involved resulted in a 
steam shortage which interfered in the pro- 
duction of by-products and also made the 
ferrying of meat to the freezing vessel 
Bransfield and of meat meal to our tanker 
Thule far more difficult. Our tonnage of meat 
and meat meal was thereby seriously reduced. 
To guard against a repetition of this occur- 
rence we have installed two additional boilers 


in Balaena thus giving her.a much greater 
reserve of steam. 


SALES 


Last season’s whale oil was sold at prices 
averaging £87 per ton. The only sales as 
yet completed by us for the coming year are 
those of frozen meat of which we have sold 
the entire 1956-57 season’s production at an 
advance in price of nearly £20 per ton over 
the average price secured last year. 


CURRENT OPERATIONS 


In the 1956/57 season there will be an 
additional Japanese floating factory, bring- 
ing the total number of expeditions operating 
in the Antarctic to 20. The number of blue 
whale units permitted for the pelagic floating 
factories as a whole has been further reduced 
by the International Whaling Commission 
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from 15,000 to 14,500. We expect the 
Balaena’s catch will exceed the unfo 
results of last year, but because of the 
tion in blue whale units and the | 


rtunate 
reduc. 


Mr : : ; \creaged 
competition with which she has now to con. 
tend, it must not be expected that she wil] 


produce as big a total as in former years 
The future of the whaling industry 3 


obscure. There is good reason to believe, 
however, that the tanker trade, in which the 
company is also engaged, has much more 


assured prospects. Your Directors have 
therefore decided to expand this side of the 
company’s business. The tankers wil] b 
owned and operated by wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries which we have formed in the 
Bahamas, We have adopted this course since 
we believe that by so doing these 
will be able to compete with fleets thar 


aoe 


Vessels 


secure 
the advantage of trading under a “ flag of 
convenience.” We are under obligations to 


provide funds to enable these subsidiaries to 
fulfil their obligations under their building 
contracts and I am glad to be able to inform 
you that the Company has made satisfactory 
financial arrangements to enable us so to do 


The report was adopted. 





BROWN BAYLEY’S STEE 
WORKS LIMITED 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 
FORESHADOWED 


MR J. W. GARTON’S STATEMENT 


_ The thirty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Brown Bayley’s Steel Works Limited 
was held on December 14th at Sheffield, Mr 
J. W. Garton, JP (the chairman), presiding 


The following is his circulated statement : 
I mentioned in my report last year that your 
Directors had asked their legal and financial 
advisers to consider the possibility of a 
scheme to reorganise the Company’s capita! 

Your Directors had in mind that such a 
scheme should : 


(a) Reduce the “ top heasry ” quotation per 
share. 


(b) Bring the capital of the Company 
more into line with its net asset position 


(c) Render the dividend expressed as 3 
percentage of the issued share capital more 
realistic. Whilst (a) above could easily be 
met by sub-dividing the existing shares into 
Shares of, say, 6d. each, this would not meet 
points (b) and (c). 


Your Directors are now considering 3 
scheme which will meet all three points, but 
they have been advised that before recom- 
mending it they should obtain a ruling from 
the Inland Revenue that it will not involve 
your Company in the loss of the relief from 
profits tax in respect of retained profits which 
it has received in the past, and which 
amounts to approximately £160,000 (¢., 
over 10s. per share). The necessary sub- 
mission has been made to the Inland 
Revenue, and as soon as possible after its 
outcome is known further information wl! 
be given to the Shareholders. 


ACCOUNTS 


The Profit and Loss Account, after °1%. 
shows a balance of £90,767, to which 12s 
been added an excess taxation provision of 
£1,260, giving a total net profit available ‘0 
shareholders of £92,027. As it is the in 
tion of your Directors to distribute all \¢ 
dividends received from the subsidiary ©'"- 
panies, less administration charges, ‘-! 
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recommend that £93,750 (6s. 3d. per share) 
be paid as Ordinary Dividend for the year, 
out of which an interim Dividend of £37,500 


hos already been paid. 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Hoffmann Manufacturing Company 
Limued: Accounts of this Company 
for the year 210 December 31, 1955, are pub- 

{as part of the Directors’ Report. These 

-ounts show a-net profit, after taxation, of 

$36,688, which compares with £509,280 in 

‘4. The amount distributed by way of 


dividends was £116,667, 
£112,500 in 1954. 


Brown Bayley Steels Limited: The first 
set of accounts since this company became 
denationalised were published in February 
of this year for the year ending October 1, 
1955. These accounts are also published as 
os of the Directors’ Report. In the 

rospectus issued, the Directors estimated 
the profits for the year ending October 1, 
1955, to be in the neighbourhood of £650,000 
after charging depreciation but before charg- 
ing Debenture Interest. The profit shown 
in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 


compared with 
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for the year was £654,618, after charging 
depreciation but before charging Debenture 


Interest. A final dividend of 5 per cent, less 
tax, was made, making the total for the year 
8 per cent, less tax. 


Farnley Housing Association: No divi- 
dends were received from this Association, 
but the interest-free loan to this Asseciation 
has been decreased during the year from 
£5,300 to £5,000. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
and the retiring Director, Mr E. Lawrence 
N. Tuck, LLB, was re-elected. 





APPOINTMENTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 
University offers a number of Simon Fellowships 
advanced study or research in the social sciences 
term is used in a wide sense to include not only 
nomes, Government, etc.. but equally, fields such 
tducation, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Values 
n the range £8@0+£1,350 per annum (Simon Research 
iclowships), or within the range of £1.400-£1.750 per 
‘Simon Senior Research Fellowships). accordme to 
tvations and experience. They are open to members 
he public services as well as to persons with academic 
crence.—Applications should be sent by January 15, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13. 
whom further particulars may be obtained, and who 
be pleased to answer any enquiries regarding the 
pe of the Fellowships. 


THE INCORPORATED 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
CHAMBER OF MINES, LIMITED, 
KITWE, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


\pplications ere invited for the post of Seerctary to 
« Chamber, which ts cxpected to become vacant 
rthy The duties of the post. which is of a highly 
ponsible and confidential mature, include the follow- 


The Secretary is responsible to the Chamber's Director 
nd Executive Committee for the provision of cflicient 
and secretarial] services to the various depart- 


lerical 

nents and committees of the Chamber, and for their 
ordination and supervision He is also personally 

n charge of high level committee work, and of certain 
the more specialised of the Chamber's tunctions 


He ws responsible for the maintenance of the Chamber's 
pert including buildings and houses, and for the 
cumimstration subordinate = staff. In addition, he 
ts as Company Secretary of the Incorporated Company. 
QUALIFICATIONS 

\pplicants must have a good education and record, 
id recent and substantial expericnce in responsible 
sitions in industry entailing dutics of a similar nature 

those outlined ahove. 

The possession of secretarial and accountancy qualifica- 
ons will be an advantage, but is of less importance 
(han character and experience of the right kind prefer- 
hy in a mining industry. d 

Maximum age 45, but this may be relaxed in the 
case of applicants who are otherwise cxceptionally well 
valifted. 

A medical examination will be required before appoint 


ment and applicants must be in) first-class health. 
TERMS 
Starting salary will be according to experience, but 


will mot be less than £2,150 per annum, basic In addi- 
ton, the post carries the following benctits 
Cost of living allowance, at present amounting to 
£S 4s. per month; a “Copper bonus” which fluctuates 
with the price of copper, and currently amounts to 69% 
per eent of basic pay; a house with basic fturniture 
at @ sub-economic rent; gencrous leave; pension and 
medical benefit schemes. The Company will provide 
first-class fares the suceessiul applicant and his 
family from his ‘home to Kitwe 
APPLICATIONS 

Applications (in duplicate and preferably typed) should 
be forwarded ‘by air mail to the Secretary. Northern 


Rhodesia Cha of Mines, P.O. Box id4, Kitwe, 
Northern R . marked ‘ Confidential—-Secretary. 
sO as to arrive mot teter than January 15, 1957 
They should contain the following particulars in the 
order given here :-— 
|. Name, age, family, nationality and religion. 
2. Full details of education, degrees and professional 
qualifications, with dates. P 
3. Pasitions held since leaving school/University, includ- 
img war service, if any, in chronological order 


Full particulars of present position 
Names of two referees (for possible future use, with 
applicant’s permission). 

6 Date when services can be madc available 


Dk 


regard- 


7. General information regarding cligibility and 
ing outside interests. é 
Applications will be treated in strict confidence 


Applicants may be called for interview either in London 


or in Africa, at the expense of the Compan 
Applicants who are employed in the Copper-Mining 
Industry of Northern Rhodesia should submit their 


applications through their mine management 


OOPER BROTHERS & CO. require a qualified accoun- 
, , nd French for a 


tant with wide a fluent 
tour of two years in Central Africa The post is a 
permanent one leading to exceptional prospects either 


at the conclusion of the tour. 


in Africa or in ers George Street, Mansion House, 


Apply in writing to 
London, E.C.4. 


RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS AND 
FINANCE 


HOUBLON-NORMAN AWARDS 


THE TRUSTELS Of THE HOUBLON-NORMAN 
FUND invite applications for FELLOWSHIPS or 
GRANTS in aid of RESEARCH into the working of 
industry and finance in Great Britain and elsewhere and 
the economic conditions affecting them 


FELLOWSHIPS. 
research 
for one year, 


which are intended for 
workers. ate awarded for 
which may be 


experienced 
full-time research 
renewed for a second year 


GRANTS are awarded for either full-time or part-time 
work The amount of the awards, which will take 
effect from October 1, 1957, will depend upon the 
circumstanees of the candidate and the probable 
expenses of his work 

Candidates must be British subjects normally resident 


in the United Kingdom 


Forms of apphcation. which may be obtained from 


the Secretary of the Fund, c/o the Bank of England, 
London, EC 2, should be returned not later than 
March Ist 
FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 
A.PV. Company Ltd., manufacturers of 
specialised equipment for the Chemical, Dairy 
and Brewery industries at home and abroad, 
require qualified accountant and = cxperienced 
executive to join the rad immediately with a 
view to succeeding present Financial Director 


who is reaching retiring age shortly Duties to 
include responsibility for the Accounting and 
Sceretarial Departments, advice to the Board on 
formulation of financial policy. and responsibility 
for its implementation in the parent company 
and its U.K. and overseas subsidiaries. Preferred 
age 35 to 48 years. Experience in the enginecring 
industry desirable jood commencing salary 
according to axe and qualifications Future 
prospects unusually good for an applicant of real 
ability. —Write, giving full particulars of qualifi- 
cations, experience and present remuneration and 
responsibilities, to the Managing Director, The 
\ PV. Company Ltd... Manor Royal, Crawley, 
Sussex. 


HOUSING TRUST CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
DESIGNATE 


The Western Region Production Development Board. 
with the approval and support of the Government of the 
Western Region of Nigeria, intends to establish a Westerr 
Region Housing Trast The objects of the Trust will be 
the development of Housing Estates as well as fostering 
the growth of home ownership Applications are invited 
for the post of Chief Executive Officer Designate of the 
Trust. In the preliminary stages his chief duties will be 
to assist in drafting legislation and in drawing up plans 
for the establishment and operation of the Trust. During 
this period he will be engaged on the staff of the Board 
but, subject to satisfactory performance, will become the 
Chief Officer of the Trust when formed His duties will 
then include (a) organising the development of housing 
estates and (b) promoting home-ownership on building 
society lines ¢ 

Applicants should possess wide administrative experience 
in such fields as planning, development, and financing of 
housing areas and of home ownership schemes. Academic 
and professional qualifications will be an advantagc 

Salary will be £2.500-£3,500, point of catry depending 

ualifications and expertence 
a urther details of the proposed Trust and of the Board's 
Terms and Conditions of Service can be obtarned from : 
fhe London Representative, 
Western Region Production Development Board, 
8 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, ot Ae — a 
to whom applications, giving tu etai of ex ie s 
qualifications, etc,, should ‘be eaned ; replics wo reach 
him not later than January 31, 195 

General Terms of Employment House, with basic 
furniture, provided at rental of £150 per annum; Provident 
Fund: Outfit Allowance £60; Free Medical Service; 
Free passage for wife ; home leave at full pay at the rate 
of five days per month of overseas service Low income 


tax 


N EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR is —— ery large 
to take charee of a small number manu- 
facturing companies within the Unved Kinsdom _Posi- 
tion carries a salary of £5,000 upwards, with excellent 
pension provision and bonus on profits. Applicants, 
within 42-55 year age group, must fave superior 
engineering qualifications with emphasis upon production 
of electrical equipment. Only executives with top rawk- 
ing responsibilities and outstanding administrative achieve- 
ments covering fields of finance, sales and the production 
of capital equipment should apply All replies held in 
guaranteed strictest confidence Apply with complete 
details age, education, personal background and experi- 
ence to Cooper Brothers & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
14 George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C.4. 


A TOP LEVEL EXECUTIVE 


A large, prosperous and expanding British Company 
engaged in a vital process industry wishes to strengthen 
its top level management as most of the present Execu- 
tive Directors are due for retirement at varying times 
during the next few years 


Over a period of more than 50 years the Company has 
attained a unique position in its industry by generous 
personnel policies, by the introduction of modern plant 
and production methods and by competitive marketing 


Applications are invited from Executives within the 
approximate age group 38-48 who have already had Board 
level experience and who after a short introductory 
period could assume full Director responsibilities Con- 
sideration would also be given to outstanding applicants 
who for special reasons have not yet attained Board level. 


The position available can be approached by way of 
Sales Accounting, Finance or Production experience, 
but candidates must be top level administrators possessed 
of highest personal qualities and with proved ability to 


direct, maintain and develop a successful management 
team The salary offered will be fully commensurate 
with the applicant's vualifications and abilities, but a 


commencing level of from £5,000-£7.,000 per annum is 
env . 


Candidates should submit full details of age. education, 
qualifications, cxperience and salary to Box 484 Appli- 
cations will te completely confidential as initial scrutiny 
will be carried out by an outside professional firm 


ATIONAL COAL BOARD invite applications for a 
superannuable appointment in their Organisation and 
Methods Group at London Headquarters, to undertake 
studies of office organisation. staffing and office methods 
and mechanisation. Applicants should preferably have 
experience in ©. and M. or similar work, a recognised 
professional qualification or University degree, and experi- 
ence in a position of responsibility in a large organisation. 
Salary within inclusive scale £1,159-£1.575 (male) accord 
ing to qualifications and experience 
Write, with full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience, to National Coal Board, ‘Staff 
Dept.. Hobart House, London, S.W.1, marking envelope 
X.517F,. before December 27, 1956 


GENERAL MANAGER 


required by 
COOPER, mest «| & ROBERTSON 


for the DIVISION now being formed to take 
charge of their commercial and production 
imterest in the United Kingdom Responsibilities 
of the post include planning and management of 
all marketing and production of the Division and 
the pro ve emt of new products. 
Candidates should have wide administrative and 
sales experience, with proven ability as a senior 
executive im a large manufacturing Company 
Age 35 to 45 Salary according to experience 
and qualifications, but not than £3.660 pa. 
on appointment The position is pensionabic 
and carries with it a seat on the Divisional 
Board. To the right man, this post offers oppor- 
tunity .of early promotion in an old-cestablished 
and world-famous Company. Applicants shoukd 
send details of age, eth . Present 
position and remuneration confidence 
to :-—-The Divisiona Chairman, Cooper, 
McDougall & Robertson Lid. (U.K. Division), 
Cooper House, Berkhamsted, Herts. 








in strict 


ORKS MANAGER required urgently to take charge 
of production and geencral management of one of 
the largest electrical manufacturing units in South Africa. 
Must have wide and sound experience of Works organisa- 
tion and production systems as applicable to the manu- 
facwre of motors, transformers and switchgcar.—Box 586, 


HE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY 
LIMITED invites applications from proved leaders 
of Organisation and Methods teams for the position of 


Head of an O. and M. Department soon to be com- 
menced at the Meadquerters the Society in ‘Man- 
chester. The inception of such a Department, 
recruitment of supporting personnel, training and direc- 


tion of assignments will require to be undertaken by 
the successful applicant The position is an important 
ome and a commensurate salary will be paid. 

This position is being re-ativertised Any candidate 
who applied previously is cligible to be considered if 
they repeat their application 


Intending candidates should write for an application 
form to the Secretary and Executive Officer, Co-operative 
Wholesale Society Limited, Balloon Street, Man- 
chester, 4. 


——w 


ADY graduate (Dublin) Sept 1956 First class 

Horours B.Comm. degree secks progressive opening 
in London—preferably market research or persenncl— 
as trainee or assistant.—Box 587. 
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4 TOMIC POWER FOR 
mn PEACEFUL USE . . . 


q | some more facts of interest | 








> IS NUCLEAR FUEL EVERLASTING? The closed-circuit boiling water type of reactor, 


which Mitchells believe to be ideally suitable for use in remote areas and for 
Commonwealth development, consumes very little fuel. A reactor producing 60 
megawatts of electric power ‘burns up’ 230 /b of fuel per annum out of the charge 
of 50 tons. The equivalent consumption of coal would be 275,000 tons. Limited 
‘- apis renewal is, therefore, necessary, but this is a routine job presenting no difficulty. 





> IS NUCLEAR POWER SAFE? The boiling water reactor is inherently safe and self- 


regulating. A nuclear explosion cannot occur in it. Any faulty operation which 
Ve might cause over-rapid heating would also create pockets of steam which would 
cots automatically reduce radio-activity and heat production. 




















> IS NUCLEAR POWER COSTLY? Nuclear fuel has to be processed and is at present 
expensive, but such efficiency has already been achieved in converting it into 
electric power that operating costs are in every way competitive for small-load 


units and for remote areas. These costs will be lowered progressively as nuclear 
fuels are themselves developed more cheaply. 









MITCHELL DEVELOPMENTS in the field of atomic power are 


undoubtedly have far-reaching effect in applying atomic 
the logical outcome of 35 years’ exceptionally wide 


power for the benefit of mankind. 
MITCHELL COMPANIES are at present engaged on three 


important contracts for the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority. 
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experience in all branches of engineering and electrical 
supply. The agreement between Mitchell Engineering 
Ltd and AMF Atomics Inc of New York, will 





ae : MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 














